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UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 


1924 
Entrance examinations, etc........ Monday-Tuesday, Sept. 22-23 
Registration for fall term..... Wednesday-Saturday, Sept. 24-27 
Hall term) begins, 8:00) as m>2.--on-+ sateen Monday, Sept. 29 
Thanksgiving” holiday’ <<<. s0.0- once etaeeeretree Thursday, Nov. 27 
Registration for winter term.........Monday-Friday, Dec. 15-18 
Fall! term’ ends, 5:00 ps mi-.aceesceeieaaias Saturday, Dec. 20 

1925 
Winter term begins, 8:00 a. mi... 5 eters Monday, Jan. 5 
Registration for spring term...... Monday-Friday, March 16-19 
Winter’ termends; 9:00) p. mie. cues Thursday, March 26 
Spring term begins, 8:00 a. m............... Tuesday, March 31 
Spring term ends, 5:00) p: im... <. wees eeneer Saturday, June 13 
Baccalatireate Sermon ~ . 1c cieisetess eae Sunday, June 14 
Commencement ‘day sa. sce « « s0)-1e vie pelvis ees Tuesday, June 16 
Registration for summer term. Wednesday-Saturday, June 17-20 
Summer term begins, 8:00 a. m............... Monday, June 22 


Summer term ends, 5:00 p. m................ Saturday, Aug. 1 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


SEM GOUETHOLNO LRAT GNSUS «ccc cisteialssleisie olore siuze x vie:ereres Ex-O fficio 
Tuomas C. McRae, Little Rock. 
The State Superintendent of Public Instruction...... Ex-O ficto 


A. B. Hirt, Little Rock. 
Expiration of Term 


DEANS WM OLCYCE «ars isis sitie sie cia aisiare:e cielcle wicic.e > d(olres sie% 1923 
IRAINIKMNED A CEABIBILEIOMROCK cle caleihe scieisia/ciclere oiniers elo/n o/ej0 010 ipie Re 1923 
PAMES MU) MET EAD Me Dexat Kanan ors clasts ecis «ulesscse ars é eve iaicieveles oe 1925 
NOEMKCMIVATION ysl OTAGO’ isin cieisiesicisiers ace oulsiciv dcicine a'els oe 1925 
TARR YM LEMMIONDER VV AINE RIdZ Es ce oie diciclevivis screenees ssc.ss 1925 
IELUGHMASBIDINSMORE, Payettevilles cnc. cnc cesin cicavensedeess 1927 
IPAMESIKG PE ROWNING,, PAS 2 Obs wisi s ccivieiefare: ee sions 3 ojele e.cisee « wjoisns 1927 
OFFICERS 
Ghaigman sree cio seiacssis soins Seielsere GovERNoR THomMAS C. MCRAE 
Secretary and Auditor....... WititAm H. Cravens, Fayetteville 
COMMITTEES 


Note.—The name of the chairman stands first. 

Agricultural Extenston—Messrs. Browning, Pace, and Banks. 

Board of Control of the Agricultural Experiment Statton— 
The Committee on the College of Agriculture, the President of 
the University, and the Director of the Experiment Station. 

Branch Normal School—Messrs. Hill, Banks, and Mahony. 

Buildings and Grounds—Messrs. Dinsmore, Ponder, and 
Browning. 

College of Agriculture—Messrs. Browning, Ponder, and Pace. 

Executive—Governor McRae, Messrs. Mahony, Head, and 
Dinsmore. 

Finance—Messrs. Banks, Head, and Dinsmore. 

Medical College—Messrs. Pace, Hill, and Head. 

Teachers—Messrs. Hill, Mahony, and Head. 


GOVERNMENT 


The government of the University is vested primarily in a 
Board of Trustees, consisting of the Governor of the State and 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, as ex-officio 
members, and seven other members, appointed by the Governor 
for a term of six years. 


The administration of the University is vested in the Presi- 
dent, the University Council, the University Senate, and the 
faculties and deans of the various colleges. 


The President is the administrative head of the University. 
The University Council is composed of the President, the deans 
of the several colleges, and four other members, appointed by 
the President. The Council is the central executive body of the 
University and is advisory to the President. 


The University Senate is composed of the President, the 
deans, and all heads of departments and full professors. The 
Senate is the general legislative body of the University. 


_The faculty of each college within the University has juris- 
diction, subject to higher University authority, over all matters 
that concern exclusively that college. 


The dean of each college is responsible for the carrying out 
of all University regulations within his college. The Dean of 
Women acts as an advisor to women undergraduate students 
and is charged with the general care and conduct of these 
students. 


A system of student government under faculty guidance 
known as “The Associated Students of the University of 
Arkansas” is now in successful operation. Through student- 
elected officers, a Student Senate, an Advisory Council, and 
other boards, a close form of control by the students them- 
selves is effective over all student activities. 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


Note.—The first date after a title indicates the year of appointment to 
present rank; the second, the year of first appointment to any position in 
the University. Where they coincide, only one date is given. 

JoHN CLINTon Futratt, B. A., M. A. (University of Virginia), 
LL.D. (Tulane University). President, 1913, 1894. 

Witit1am NatHan Grapson, B. M. E,, E. E. (Iowa State 
College), Ph. D. (McLemorsville College). Vice-President, 
Dean of the College of Engineering, and Director of the 
Engineering Experiment Station, 1923, 1894. 

GrorcGe WESLEY DrokeE, B .A., M. A. (University of Arkansas), 
LL.D. (Hendrix College). Dean of the College of Aris 
and Sciences, 1915, ; 

JAMEs RALPH JEWELL, B. A., M. A. (Coe College), Ph. D. 
Sues University). Dean of the College of Education, 

Braprorp Knapp, B. S. (Vanderbilt University), LL.B. (Uni- 
versity of Michigan), D. Agr. (Maryland Agricultural Col- 
lege). Dean of the College of Agriculture and Director of 
the Agricultural Experiment Station, 1920. (Term ended 
October 1, 1923.) 

Dan Tuomas Gray, B. S., B. A. (University of Missouri), 
M. S. (University of Illinois). Dean of the College of 
Agriculture and Director of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, 1923. (Term began January 1, ; 

Martin NeEtson, B. S. A., M. S. (University of Wisconsin). 
Vice-Dean of the College of Agriculture and Mice Director 
of the Agricultural Experiment Station, 1920, 190 

Gites Emmett Riprey, B. A. M. S. (Purdue University). 
Dean of Men, 1923, 1908. 

MartHa McKENz1E Rep, A. M. (University of Missouri). 
Dean of Women, 1923. 

ArTHUR McCracken Harpina, B, A. (University of Arkansas), 
M. A., Ph. D. (University of Chicago). Director, General 
Extension Division, 1919, 1905. 

T. Roy Rerp, Acting Assistant Director, Agricultural Extension 
Division, 1923. 

PEARL Marion Fears, Registrar, 1922, 1918. 

JoHN CLARK JorpAn, B. A. (Knox College), M. A., Ph. D. 
(Columbia University). Examiner, 1919, 1918. 

WittiAM Hampton Cravens, Treasurer, and Secretary of the 
Board of Trustees, 1911. 

TuorcNy Cepric Cartson, B. A. (University of Minnesota). 
Business Manager, 1923, 1915, 

Avan ArtHuR GiLpert, M. D. (Washington University). 
Professor of Hygiene, and University Physician, 1923. 
Murray SHEEHAN, B. A. (Miami University), M. A. (Harvard 

University). Director of Press Bureau, 1920. 

Jutta RAMSEY VAuLx, B. A. (Universit of Arkansas), M. A. 
(Cornell University). Librarian, 1914. ; 


Facuity EY 


BoLLttInG JAMEs Dunn, B. A., M. A. (Bethel eollene) LAL 1D): 
(Ouachita College). ‘Assistant Librarian, 1917, 1894. 

Jim P. MatrHews, B .A. (University of Arkansas). Reference 
Librarian, iy.” J 
Beatrice Sims, B. A. (University of Missouri). Catalog Libra-_ 

rian, 1920 

Marcaret GAttoway, Librarian, College of Agriculture and 
Experiment Station, 1916, 

Hetren Hupcins, B. A. (University of Arkansas). Library 
Assistant, 1922. 

Bunn Bett, B. A. (University of Arkansas). Secretary to the 
President, 1923. 

Francis Apert ScHMuipt, LL.B. (University of Nebraska). 
Director of Athletics, 1922. 

WILLIAM JASPER MILLER, E. E. (University of Texas), S. M. 
E. E. (Massachusetts Institute of Technology). Research 
Engineer, 1923. 

Guy Braven Irpy, B. M. E. (University of Arkansas). Co- 
ordinator, Veterans’ Bureau, 1922, 1920, 

BertHA HANSEN, B. S. (University of Chicago). Manager and 
Dietitian, University Dining Halls, 1923. 

JoHN HARLEY Anovrews, B. S. (University of Illinois). Chief 
Accountant, 1923. 

HeLeN CraAtreE Batrricx, B. A. (Ohio University). Y. W. 
C. A. Secretary, 1922) 

WILLtAM SEDGEWELL Grecson, Y. M. C. A. Secretary, 1919. 

pours Ee CALDWELL, Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds, 

Mrs. J. E. CAmMpsBett, Matron, Carnall Hall, 1907. 

Mrs. W. A. ELtts, Matron, Men’s Dormitories, 1923. 


FACULTY 


Note.—The first date after a title indicates the year of appointment to 
present rank; the second, the year of first appointment to any position in 
the University. Where the coincide, only one date is given. 

+Member of Agricultural Experiment Station Staff. 

*Leave of absence. . 

tMember of Engineering Experiment Station. 


PROFESSORS, ASSOCIATE AND ASSISTANT 
PROFESSORS 


7Wittram J. Baerc, B. A. (University of Kansas), Ph. D. 
(Cornell University). Professor of Entomology, 1920, 1918. 

TWititram LesiieE BLEECKER, D. V. M. (Ohio State University). 
Professor of Bacterialogy and Pathology, 1919, 

Leona FrorENcE BowMAN, Ph. B. (University of Chicago), 
A. M. (University of Chicago). Assistant Professor of 
Home Economics, 1 
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JoHN THEOopoRE BucuHoiz, B. S. (lowa Wesleyan College), 
B. A. (University of Iowa), M. S., Ph. D. (University of 
Chicago). Professor of Botany, 1919. 

Jor Henry Bux, D. V. S. (Kansas City Veterinary College). 
Professor of Veterinary Science, 1920. 

Grorce Newton Cane, B. S., M. A. (University of Chicago). 

, Professor of Educational Training, 1921. 

Gitpert Haven Capy, B. A., M. A. (Northwestern University), 
fa D. (University of Chicago). Professor of Geology, 

ALAN Ditcurietp CAmpsett, B. A. (Rutgers), M. A. (Prince- 
ton), Ph. D. (Cornell). Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
matics, 1923. 

Deane G, Carrer, B. S. in A. E. (Iowa State College). Pro- 
fessor of Agricultural Engineering, 1922. 

yJoun Ratpu Coorer, B. S. (Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege), M. S. (University of Nebraska). Professor of Hor- 
ticulture, 1918, 

SAMUEL CLAuprus DeELtincER, B. A. (Trinity College), M. A. 
(Columbia University). Acting Professor of Zoology, 
1922, 1921. 

Macey Littarp Diz, Captain, U. S. Army. Associate Profes- 
sor of Military Art, 1921. 

Grorce WesLey Droxe, B. A., M. A. (University of Arkansas), 
Scie (Hendrix College). Professor of Mathematics, 1897, 

BoLttiInG JAMEs Dunn, B. A., M. A. (Bethel College), LL.D. 
(Ouachita College). Emeritus Associate Professor of Math- 
ematics, 1917, 1894, 

+Henry EpmuNp Dyoracuek, B. S. A. (University of Minne- 
sota). Professor of Animal Husbandry, 1915. 

THomas Axpert Fritts, Diploma (North Texas State Teachers’ 
College), B. S. in A. E., M. S. A. E. (Texas Agricultural 
and Mechanical College). Assistant Professor of Agricul- 
tural Education, 1923. 

Harrison CRANDALL Givens, B. M. E. (Cornell University), 
B. S. E. (University of Chicago). Professor of Industrial 
Education, 1918. 

tWitiiAm NatHan Granpson, B. M. E., E. E. (Iowa State Col- 
lege), Ph. D. (McLemorsyille College). Professor of Elec- 
trical Engineering, 1895, 1894. 

THEODORE GREGORY GRoNERT, B, A., M. A., Ph. D. (University 
of Wisconsin). Associate Professor of History, 1922. 
Harrison Hare, B. A. (Emory College), M. S. (University of 
Chicago), Ph. D. (University of Pennsylvania). Professor 

of Chemistry, 1918. 

ArtHur McCracken Harpina, B. A. (University of Arkansas), 
M. A., Ph. D. (University of Chicago). Professor of Math- 
ematics, 1916, 1905. 


Facutty 9 


GEORGE Everetr Hastinas, B. A. (Princeton University), M. A. 
(Princeton University and Harvard University), Ph. D. 
(Harvard University). Associate Professor of English, 
1921, 1919. 

Josette Ho.comss, B. A. (University of Arkansas), M. A. (Cor- 
nell University). Assistant Professor of English, 1918, 1907. 

*Henry Gustave Horz, Ph. B., M. A. (University of Wiscon- 
sin), Ph. D. (Columbia University). Professor of Second- 
cee um eds 1919. (On leave, January 1, 1924, to June, 

ALLAN Sparrow Humpureys, B. S. (Drury College), M. S. 
(University of Pennsylvania). Assistant Professor of 
Chemistry, 1921, 1918. 

Dwicut Isrey, B. A. (Fairmount College), M. A. (University 
of Kansas). Associate Professor of Entomology, 1921. 
ALBERT Woopwarp JAMISON, B. S., M. S .(Princeton University). 
Associate Professor of Economics and Sociology, 1922. 


JAMES RaAvtpH Jewerr, B. A., M. A. (Coe College), Ph. D. 
(Clark University). Professor of Education, 1913. 

Vircit Laurens Jones, B. A. (University of North Carolina), 
Ae D. (Harvard University). Professor of English, 1915, 

JoHN CLARK JorpAn, B. A. (Knox College), M. A., Ph. D. 
(Columbia University). Professor of English and Public 
Speaking, 1918. 

James Kessier, B. A. (Indiana University), M. A. (University 
Pe te a Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 

Braprorp Knapp, B. S. (Vanderbilt University), LL.B. (Uni- 
versity of Michigan), D. Agr. (Maryland Agricultural Col- 
lege). Professor of Agricultural Economics, 1920. (Term 
ended October 1, 1923.) 

ALFreD Epwin Lussky, Diploma (Concordia College), Diploma 
(Concordia Theological Seminary), M. A. (University of 
Illinois), Ph. D. CORNERS of Michigan). Professor of 
German, 1921, 1915. 

Wa tTeER BAstt Mauwan, A. B. (Centre College), Ph. D. (Univer- 
sity of Chicago). Assistant Professor of Psychology and 
Philosophy, 1923. 

ANTONIO Marinont, B. A. (Desenzano, Italy), M. A. (Yale 
University). Professor of Romance Languages, 1906, 1905. 

Epcar Martin, B. S. in Agr. (Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege). Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry, 1923. 

¢RALPH Hepcrs Mason, B. S. A. (University of Missouri). 
Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry, 1918. 

Ernest BERTRAM MattHew, B. A. (Kansas State Normal 
School), M. S. (University of Wisconsin). Professor of 
Agricultural Education, 1919, 1918. nih uae 
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CHALMER KirK McCLELLAND, B. S. A. (Ohio State University), 
S. A. (Cornell University). Assistant Professor of 
Agronomy, 1921. 


ALBERT Dury McNair. Professor of Farm Management, 1920. 


DeWirr TALMApcE Mutter, A. B. (Indiana University), First 
Aegan’ WES: Army. Assistant Professor in Military 
rt 


7MartTIN Ne son, B. S. A., M. S. (University of Wisconsin). 
Professor of “Agronomy, 018 1908. 


jLynn WeEsLEY Oszorn, B. S. A. (Iowa State College). 
Assistant Professor of Agronomy, 1916, 1913. 

STELLA PALMER, B. S. (University of Alabama), M. A. (Colum- 
bia University). Professor of Home Economics and of 
Home Economics Education, 1918. 

SAMUEL ReEyNoLps Parsons, B. S. (Massachusetts Agricultural 
College), M. S. (Pennsylvania State College), Ph. D. 
(University of Michigan). Assistant Professor of Physics. 


Louis ALPHONSE PAssARELLI, B. A. (Columbia University), M. 
A. (University of Toronto). Assistant Professor of Ro- 
mance Languages, 1921 

CarrigE PLunKeEt?, B. S. (Iowa State College). Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Home Economics, aera 1922. 

{CHARLES WoRKMAN Rapp, B. S, M . S. (Oklahoma A. and M. 
College). Assistant Professor of Horticulture, 1920. 

jJoHN WiitiAM Reap, B. S. A., M. (University of Missouri). 
Professor of Agricultural Chemistry, 1918. 

CHARLES Myron REINOEHL, B. A., M. A. (University of In- 
diana), Ph, D. (University of Chicago). Professor of 
School Administration, 1921 

Bruce Dopson Reyno tps, B. Sc. (University of Virginia), D. Sc. 
(Johns Hopkins University). Assistant Professor of Zo- 
ology, 1923 

Gites Emmett Rietey, B. A., M. S. (Purdue University). Pro- 
fessor of Physics, 1908. 

+Harry Ropert Rosen, B. S. (Pennsylvania State College), 
M. (University of Wisconsin), Ph. D. (Washington 
University). Associate Professor of Plant Pathology, 1918. 

+Warv Hanson Sacus, B. S. (Illinois Wesleyan College), M. S. 
(University of Missouri). Associate Professor of Agron- 
omy, 1919. 

HERMAN ret es SANDHOUSE, B. (Colorado Agricultural Col- 
lege), M. (lowa State Gaiae Assistant Professor of 
Animal Pro 1922, 1915. 

SAMUEL sr AMES Scuiiinc, B. S. (University of Wisconsin), 
D. M. (Ohio State University). Associate Professor of 
Depeamee Science, 

Francis ALBERT ScHMipr, LEB: (University of Nebraska). 
Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1922 


Facuity 11 


IRENE SHALEY, B. S., M. A. (Columbia University). Assistant 
Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1922. 

Murray SHEEHAN, B. A. (Miami University), M. A. (Harvard 
University). Associate Professor of Journalism, 1920. 

MERLE FRANKLIN SHOWALTER, A. B. (Indiana University), M. S. 
cde University). Assistant Professor of Education, 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER SMITH, Major U. S. Army. Professor of 
Military Science and Tactics, 1923. 


W AueEe Russet, Spencer, B. A. (University of Indiana), B. S. 
E. (Rose Polytechnic AS ie Associate Professor of 
Cie ul Engineering, 1921, 

WILLIAM Boyp STELZNER, B. = E, E. E. (University of Arkan- 
sas), M. S. (Ohio State University). Professor of Elec- 
trical Engineering, 1919, 1909. 

tGrorceE Patrick Stocker, B. S. in C. E. (University of Wis- 
consin). Professor of Civil Engineering, 1919. 

7SAMUEL RopMAN Stout, B. S. A. (University of Arkansas). 
Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry, 1919, 1916. 

Henry Harrison Strauss, B. A. (Wooster College), M. A. 
(Tulane University). Professor of Ancient Languages, 
1914, 1913. 

+BARNETTr Sure, B. S., M. S., Ph. D. (University of Wisconsin). 
Associate Professor of "Agricultural CREST, 1921, Net 

Varp LAREN TANNER, B. A., M. A., ,Univetstyee tah), Ph.D 
(University of Chicago). Professor of svehology > 

Davin YANCEY THomas, B. (Emory peucned M. (vr, an- 
derbilt University), Ph. *. (Columbia niversity). Pro- 
fessor of History and Political Science, 1912, 1907. 

Henry Doucuty Tovey, B. Mus., Mus. D. (Knox College). 
Professor of AT USI: 1908. 

;JAcop OssporNn WARE, S. A., M. (North Carolina State 
College). Assistant ope ieee of pp ae 1920. 

Juttan SEESEL WATERMAN, B. A. (Tulane University), M. 
(University of Michigan), J. D. (University of Dbimaeoy. 
Associate Professor of Economics and Sociology, 1921, 1914. 

JosepH JoHN WeseER, B. A., M. A. (University of North Dakota), 
Ph: D: (Columbia University). Professor of Secondary 
Education. (Appointed January 1, 

Epcar WeErTHEIM, B. S. (Northwestern University), B ee ae 
CY. Mii Gara ‘College, Chicago), M. S. (University of Kan- 
sas), Ph. D. (University of i Associate Professor 
of Chemistry, 1921. 

tBirton So Wison, B. S. M. E. (Georgia Se of Tech- 

nolo E. (University of Michigan), M E. (Cor- 

nell Siecle) Professor of Experimental santas 
and Drawing, 7, 1896, 

tLeroy ALOoNzo Witson, M. B., M. M. E. (Cornell University). 

Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 1923. 
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Vive Hatt Younc, Ph. B., Ph. M., Ph. D. (University of Wis- 
consin). Professor of Plant Pathology, 1923. 


INSTRUCTORS AND ASSISTANTS 


+Russett Haypen Austin, B. S. A. (University of Arkansas). 
Instructor in Agronomy, 1918. 


Harotp THomas Barr, B. S. in A. E. (University of Missouri). 
Instructor in Agricultural Engineering, 1923, 


Loy Barton, B. E. E. (University of Arkansas). Instructor in 
Vocational Subjects, 1921. 

*LeorA Bratr, B. A. (University of Arkansas). Instructor in 
Education, 1920. 


CHARLES Victor BuLten, B. S. in E. E. (University of Texas). 
Instructor in Electrical Engineering, 1923. 

Mauve Eruet Bunker, Ph. B. (University of Wisconsin). Jn- 
structor in Education, 1920. 

WILLIAM JOHNSON Cripps, B. S. (Grove City Collen) M. S. 
(University of Chicago). Instructor in Botany, 1923. 
WILLIE VANDEVENTER Crockett. Instructor in Expression, 1905. 
CuaArLEs Burton Crorutt, B. A. (Cornell College), M. S., Ph. D 

(University of Iowa). Instructor in Physics, 1923. 
CAREY GARDINER Cronets, B. S. (Denison University), M. S. 
: (University of Kansas). Instructor in Geology, 1 

Mary Ann Davis. Instructor in English, 1915. 

James Dinwinpie. Instructor in Mechanic Arts, 1916. 

ExizABetH JAcKson GALBRAITH, B. A. (West Tennessee Chris- 
tian College). Jnstructor in Art, 1906. 

Mivprep GILLespie. Assistant in Organ, 1922. 

Jack Murray GreATHOUSE, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Assistant in 
Military Art, 1919, 

IvAN Hampton Grove, B. A. (Henry Kendall College). Jn- 
structor in Physical Education for Men, 1922. 

Mary Burniey GwaAtHmMey, B. A. (University of Richmond), 
Diploma (New York School of Fine and Applied Art). Jn- 
structor in Art, 1922, 

FRANK Russet: HaAmpitn, B. A., M. A. (Bucknell College), 
Ph. D. (University of Chicago). Jnstructor in Ancient 
Languages, 1922. 

Davin CLiinton HaAnsarp. Instructor in Violin, 1923, 1916. 

JoHN Coyne HaArpcrave. Instructor in Mechanic Arts, 1923. 

Mary RupotpH Hastincs, B. A. (Ouachita College), B .A. 
(Columbia University). Instructor in English, 1923. 

Hupert ByNum Hinps, B. S. A. (University of Arkansas). 
Instructor in Vocational Agriculture, 1923. 

*JEWEL ConstANce HucGues, B. A. (University of Arkansas), 
ee (University of Missouri). Instructor in Mathematics, 

Doucias Lucas Hunt, Ph. B., M. A. (University of Chicago). 
Instructor in English, 1923. 


INSTRUCTORS AND ASSISTANTS 13 


Mapce Erma Jounson, B. S. H. E. (University of Arkansas), 
M. A. (Columbia University). Instructor in Home Eco- 
nomics, 1923. 

Lyna Beers Mansrietp, Diploma (New Haven Normal School 
of Gymnastics), B. A. (Brenau College). Instructor in 
Physical Education for Women, 1923, 

Grant McCortey, B. A. (Lake Forest University), M. A. 
(Northwestern University). Jnstructor in English, 1923. 
Howarp Watpo McKintey, B. S. (Colorado Agricultural Col- 

lege). Instructor in Vocational Subjects, 1921. 

Owen MitcHeELit. Instructor in Music, 1923, 1913. 

Wituim Herpert Moore, B. S. in Comm. (University of Iowa). 
Instructor in Economics and Sociology, 1923 

JAMES CurriE Morison, B. S. (University of Michigan). IJn- 
structor in Heat Power Engineering, 1922..- 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN KeELtso Muttins, B. A., M. S. (Emory 
University). Jnstructor in Civil Engineering, 1923. 

AaGnes NEtson, Ph. B. (University of Chicago). Instructor in 
Home Economics, 1921 

LyMAN Epwarps Porter, B. A., M. A., Ph. D. (Yale University). 
Instructor in Chemistry, 1921. 

DorotHy May Regua, Diploma (New York School of Fine and 
Applied Art). Jnstructor in Art, 1922. 

OrAN Wiisur Row ann, B. S. (Michigan Agricultural Gollereh 
Instructor in Horticulture, 1923. 

CiirFrorp Royer, A. B. (Kansas University). Instructor in Vocal 
Music, 1923. 

Epcar GREER SHELTON, B .S. in Arch. (University of Texas). 
Instructor in Drawing and Architecture, 1923. 

Levi CLrarK Starpirp, B. E. E. (University of Arkansas). Jn- 
structor in Vocational Subjects, 1921. 

IrvinGc CHeELtis Story, B. S. (New Hampshire 5 aeons M. A. 
(Cornell University). Instructor in English, 

Francis E. Taytor, B. S. (Illinois College), M. A. (University 
of Illinois). Instructor in Mathematics, 1923. 

Warp Hastincs TaAytor, B. A., M. A. (University of Illinois). 
Instructor in Mathematics, 1920. 

ANDREW: JACKSON THOMPSON. Instructor in Mechanic Arts, 
1921. 


WILLarp Corwtn WIxLBANKS, B. S. A. (Clemson Agricultural 
College). Instructor in Dairying, 1921. 

ELIzABETH PURNELL WILson. Instructor in Education, 1919. 

EmMA Louise ZeIscer, B. A. (Milwaukee-Downer College), 
oe (University of Wisconsin). Instructor in Education, 
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STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE 
UNIVERSITY SENATE, 1922-23 


Note.—The name of the chairman stands first. 


Accredited Schools—Professors Cade, Dvorachek, Jordan, 
Palmer, Spencer, the Registrar. 

Advisers—Deans Droke, Gladson, Jewell, Nelson. 

Athletics—Professors B. N. Wilson, Marinoni, Schmidt, Stout, 
President Futrall. 

Catalog—Professors Sheehan, Sachs, Stocker, Tanner, the 
Registrar. 

Commencement—Professors Ripley, Holcombe, Kessler, Tan- 
ner, Tovey. 

Discipline and Attendance—Professors Gladson, Dvorachek, 
Reinoehl, Stocker, Thomas. 

Graduate Study—Professors Jewell, Baerg, Buchholz, Jordan, 
Lussky, Miller, Strauss. 

Honorary and Higher Degrees—Professors Droke, Dellinger, 
Nelson, Read, Reinoehl. 

Intercollegiate Debating—Professors Jordan, Jamison, Jones, 
Thomas, Waterman. 

Library—Professors Thomas, Jewell, McNair, Stelzner, the 
Librarian. 

Research—Professors Hale, Buchholz, Isley, Miller, Reynolds, 
Thomas, Waterman, Young. 

Schedule—Professors Wilson, Carter, Gronert, Reinoehl, the 
Registrar. 

Statistics—Professors Cady, Bleecker, Campbell, Dellinger, 
L. A. Wilson. 

Student Affairs—Professors Gladson, Hale, Holcombe, Jones, 
the Dean of Women. 

Student Organizations—Professors Stelzner, :Cooper, Fritts, 
Hastings, the Registrar. 

Student Publications—Professors Ripley, Hastings, Sheehan, 
Smith, Stocker, Mr. Bell. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


DIVISIONS 


_The University of Arkansas is composed of the following 
divisions: the College of Arts and Sciences, the College of Edu- 
cation, the College of Engineering, the College of Agriculture, 
the Agricultural Experiment Station, and the General Extension 
Division, at Fayetteville; the School of Medicine and the Agri- 
cultural Extension Division at Little Rock; and the Agricul- 
tural, Mechanical, and Normal School, at Pine Bluff. 


LOCATION 


Fayetteville* is located in Washington County, in the north- 
western part of the state, in the heart of the Ozark Mountains, 
at an elevation of about 1,500 feet. The surroundings are of 
great natural beauty, and the excellent climate of the region in 
all seasons is known throughout the Southwest. 

Fayetteville may be reached from both the north and the south 
by the Texas branch of the St. Louis & San Francisco (“Frisco”) 
Railroad. The Muskogee division communicates with the west. 

The moral and religious conditions of the community are 
most favorable, as is shown by the choice of Fayetteville as site 
for the Western Methodist Assembly, on Mount Sequoyah, on 
the eastern border of the town. With all of Missouri, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, and Louisiana to choose from, Fayetteville 
was the spot selected. 

There are twelve churches in the town, representing eleven 
denominations. The pastors of these churches actively interest 
themselves in the moral and spiritual welfare of the students. 


HISTORY 


The University of Arkansas owes its origin to a public land 
grant Act of the Federal Congress, which was accepted by the 
General Assembly of the state March 27, 1871, in an Act which 
provided for the location, organization, and maintenance of the 
institution. Fayetteville was selected as the seat, and the Uni- 
versity was opened January 22, 1872. It has been in continuous 
operation since that time. 

The growth of the University has been steady from its begin- 
ning, and the institution is now developing rapidly in attendance, 
in standards of scholarship, and in breadth of influence. Every 
section of the state is represented by students on the campus, 
and the University is also attracting a growing number of young 

eople from other states. Young women have been admitted to 
its courses from the first day of its existence. 7 

The institution, as originally organized, was not divided ac- 
cording to the present designations. Thus, although courses in 


*Note.—The departments of the University which are located at Little 
Rock and Pine Bluff are dealt with in later pages. 
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engineering were offered almost from the opening of the Univer- 
sity, and degrees were conferred, it was not until 1893 that the 
College of Engineering was organized as such. Similarly, the 
College of Agriculture was not established under its present 
name until 1905, nor the College of Education until 1916, despite 
the fact that instruction in these fields had been given from the 
very first years of the institution. The Experiment Station was 
established in 1887, under an Act of Congress known as the 
Hatch Act. The present General Extension division and Agri- 
cultural Extension division were announced in the 1918 catalog 
of the University for the first time, but extension work has been 
offered since 1910. The Engineering Experiment Station was 
established in 1920. 


INCOME AND RESOURCES 


_The income of the departments of the University at Fayette- 
ville for the fiscal year 1922-23 was as follows: 
Federal Government— 


Morrill@andeiNelson: undSicelisietseieiec nisl ccaisole sreyale $ 36,363.00 
STITENeta MES ME Ud Serie nistetsiecniecan clefers sislay ccavaln sie peters 4,084.04 
SLALCMPANDDLODEIALION Gly ciole,c artiel ies ate eee 6 cstaieis ale/sras yea 408,755.00 
STUC ET MLLCe Siteerete rat vie inicroveinotera farts late dioiesaleaierers, waiere nlerarel 36,375.00 
RTICELES HOM ETL CG OW ITC Criss erele/e sicie yet erels, cielerate/s eielela nines 6,903.00 
Gereralmeiducationm BOA wear itetecaaalecs(serstlaleraiesisis eles « 3,500.00 
AWiOGAtlOtiallmsnieve visreis. sis oases. aise avaisseinisis a, 0/s1 ste eigalesaelos/e nels 28,924.00 
IMISCEI ANE OMIS Mme eters ee cieieereteiiniart are Oh len Micah easels 7,045.00 
BIRO Cel evrriecs fate vcrcve ini efelel os is tatsln eaters sisvaeee aisle tvaloiulersiowte $531,949.04 


The Agricultural Experiment Station receives from the Fed- 
eral Government (Hatch and Adams Funds) $30,000.00 a year, 
and from sale of farm products about $11,000.00 a year. 

The equipment, buildings and grounds at Fayetteville are esti- 
mated to be worth about $1,000,000.00. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


The campus at Fayetteville comprises a tract of wooded land 
of about one hundred twenty acres on a hill overlooking the 
town, and includes some twenty buildings. The University has 
its own heating plant, and is supplied with electric light and 
water from the city plants. 


DORMITORIES 


Three dormitories are provided for the housing of men stu- 
dents. Buchanan Hall, a three-story brick structure, contains 
about forty student rooms. Hill Hall, likewise a three-story 
brick building, contains about twenty rooms for students, besides 
a recreation hall and a dining hall. Gray Hall, two stories in 
height and built of brick, accommodates about forty students. 
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All rooms are provided with beds, mattresses, a table and two 
chairs; all other furnishings are supplied by the occupants. 

Carnall Hall, the dormitory for young women, is an attrac- 
tive three-story brick structure and contains rooms sufficient 
for about one hundred students, with parlors, a dining hall, and 
a recreation room. Furnishings are similar to those in the 
men’s dormitories. 


UNIVERSITY HALL 


This structure, erected in 1872, is the old “main building.” It 
is five stories in height and forms three sides of a quadrangle. 
Its seventy rooms include the offices of administration and some 
of the class-rooms and laboratories of the College of Arts and 
Sciences. 

The Main Library of the University is found in this building, 
as are also the libraries of the departments of Geology, Botany, 
Zoology, and Mathematics. Other departmental libraries are 
housed in the Chemistry, Engineering, Agriculture Library, and 
Physics buildings. 

The University libraries altogether contains nearly 48,000 
books, as follows: 


GET Al! os pics cise ccticistere lores Goes wceinte te vlads ake iatete oreo eran 

Scientific: and! "Technical sc. o:. sc: cas ccalveniaate clelemicte » 4/alor ie 6,980 
Literature and Language... «... 2.» setae seman seminal 7,012 
History and’ Social) Sciences: .<. --00<pasrele sre samiarnieta ts wielcratne 7,989 
Philosophy, and! Religion’s. 5 </stees/cicie ulstasieiarstsiatatatetsinielela sterner 1,190 
Government and State Documents................-.0s+02- 20,500 
Bound “Periodicals s<5 5 cccds vs. ee.cu sues oncnne eee ieiaismiererere 3,818 


5 Chapel. The University Chapel, seating 667, is on the ground 
oor. 

Religious Organizations. Both the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. 
C. A. have attractive rest-rooms in this building, comfortably 
furnished and serving as the headquarters of their respective 
secretaries. 

The Biological and Geological Laboratories. The laboratories 
for Botany, Zoology, and Geology are supplied with equipment 
fully adequate for the courses offered. 

The Museum contains various collections (mineral, petrogra- 
phic, paleontological, botanical, zoological, relief maps) made 
with the view to facilitating instruction in biology and geology. 

The Art Studio is equipped for work in design, drawing, and 
painting. 

The Practice Rooms of the Department of Music are located 
in University Hall. 

The Women’s Gymnasium is equipped with modern apparatus, 
and provided with lockers, dressing-rooms, and shower-baths. 

Military. The Military Department, with the usual equipment, 
including band instruments, occupies several rooms in the base- 
ment. 
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The Book Store contains a complete line of text-books and 
supplies. 


CHEMISTRY BUILDING 


This building contains laboratories for quantitative and quali- 
tative analysis, for organic and physical chemistry, for assaying, 
besides balance-room, a library, a large lecture-room, and a gen- 
eral laboratory for beginning students. 


AGRICULTURAL BUILDING 


This building contains the main administration offices of the 
College of Agriculture, the offices of the Dean and Director and 
of the department of Agronomy and Soils. Here are located 
the cotton laboratory, where instruction in cotton grading is 
given and where the laboratory work in cotton is conducted, 
class rooms and the laboratories for field crops and for soils, 
and the laboratory of biochemical study of nutrition conducted 
by the department of Agricultural chemistry. 


DAIRY BUILDING 


This is a stone building containing the offices of the depart- 
ment of Animal Husbandry and Dairying, the class rooms of 
that department, a dairy laboratory, and the college creamery 
which manufactures about 5,000 pounds of butter each week and 
serves as a means of instruction in creamery work. 


AGRICULTURAL LIBRARY BUILDING 


This is a small brick building consisting of a stack room and a 
reading room, and contains about 3,000 bound volumes and 5,000 
unbound bulletins and pamphlets. Files of twenty-five scientific 
periodicals are kept. 


AGRICULTURAL LABORATORIES 


The departments of Agricultural Chemistry, Bacteriology, and 
Veterinary Science are housed in a one-story brick building. 
The laboratories are well equipped for instruction of students 
and for station work along these particular lines of investigation. 


GRAY HALL 


About two-thirds of Gray Hall are now used as offices, class 
rooms and laboratories. The department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Agricultural Engineering, Entomology, Horticulture, 
Plant Pathology, and Agricultural Education are located in this 
building. 


LIVES SLO GKs 


At the barns west of the campus and at the Experiment Sta- 
tion Farm the College of Agriculture and Experiment Station 
has a large amount of live stock for instructional and experi- 
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mental purposes. This consists of about one hundred head of 
cattle, including Jerseys, Holsteins, Ayrshires, of the dairy 
breed; Shorthorns, Herefords, and Angus, of the beef breeds. 
Many of these are prize winners and among them are some of 
the best cattle in the State of Arkansas. Three breeds of hogs 
are also kept for the work of the institution, consisting of 
Poland Chinas, Durocs, and Tamworths, and numbering een 
seventy-five to one hundred fifty head according to the season. 
Poultry to the number of eight hundred to one thousand birds 
ee in the breeding and other experimental work of the 
ollege. 


FARM LANDS AND ORCHARDS 


The college of Agriculture and Experiment Station has ap- 
proximately five hundred twenty-five acres of land in the new 
Experimental Farm and the lands adjacent to the University 
Campus. These are used in general farming and in the active 
work of the State Experiment Station. Agronomy has about 
one hundred twenty acres in experimental work in soils and 
crops. The department of Horticulture farms about sixty-five 
acres, consisting of a fine new apple orchard, a mature apple 
orchard covering forty acres in all, also a vineyard, and room 
for vegetable work. The department of Animal Husbandry has 
the barns, pastures, and crops for the live stock. These facili- 
ties are used in work of instruction as well as experimentation. 


PEABODY HALL 


Peabody Hall is used by the College of Education. It is a 
modern, fireproof building, containing about thirty rooms for 
class work, various offices, a large assembly room, a manual 
training shop, home economics, laboratories, and rooms in which 
the college classes in Education and Psychology meet. 

The University High School and the primary grades for prac- 
tice teaching are also conducted in this building. 

The Home Economics Laboratories occupy practically all of 
one floor, with rooms for cookery, sewing, millinery, and table 
service, and the reception room. The equipment in each labora- 
tory is new and modern. 


ENGINEERING HALL 


This building contains the offices, recitation rooms, drawing 
rooms, and testing laboratories of the civil, electrical, and 
mechanical engineering departments. 

In the Civil Engineering Testing Laboratory, the road mate- 
rials testing equipment is complete for making all the standard 
tests as recommended by the U. S. Office of Public Roads. The 
cement and concrete testing equipment is sufficient for making 
all the standard tests in cement and on small specimens of con- 
crete. The structural materials testing department is equipped 
for making tension, compression, and impact tests on small spec- 
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imens of practically all structural materials. The hydraulic labo- 
ratory equipment, although rather limited, is sufficient to give 
practical demonstration in connection with elementary hydraulics. 

The Civil Engineering Instrumental Laboratory is provided 
with all the necessary instruments for work in land, railroad, 
and city surveying, practical astronomy, and office work. The 
equipment of field instruments has been so selected as to afford 
students the opportunity of becoming familiar with the instru- 
ments of the different manufacturers. 

The Electrical Engineering Laboratories offer excellent facili- 
ties for experimental work. The main laboratory is supplied 
with a variety of types and sizes of direct current and alter- 
nating current generators, motors, control equipment and instru- 
ments; storage batteries, converters and rectifiers, synchronous 
converters, transformers, condensers, inductances, etc. Ade- 
quate switchboards and wiring are provided for convenience in 
testing. A well equipped instrument and repair shop is main- 
tained in connection with the laboratory. 

The Standardizing Laboratory is equipped with standards and 
precision instruments and is wired and arranged for facility in 
standardizing work. 

The Photometric Laboratory has a standard photometer bar 
and accessories, several types of portable photometers, and 
lighting units and equipment. 

The Telephone Laboratory has magneto and central energy 
switchboards complete, test lines, and numerous telephone and 
wireless instruments. 

The Experimental Engineering Laboratory is equipped with 
steam and gasoline engines, condenser, boiler feed pumps, and 
other power plant equipment for conducting standard tests. In 
addition to the power plant equipment, the laboratory is pro- 
vided with apparatus for fuel testing, oil testing, flue gas 
analysis, and for testing materials of construction. 


MECHANICAL HALL 


Mechanical Hall contains the machine shop, wood shop, and 
forge shop. The shops will accommodate about seventy-five 
students at one time. Adjoining on the east is a boiler room. 


PHYSICS BUILDING 


The Physics Building is a two-story frame building containing 
ten rooms for lecture and laboratory work in physics. On the 
first floor are two laboratory rooms, a large lecture room, a 
store-room, and an office room. The second floor includes a 
large lecture room, a laboratory room, a photometric room, a 
work-shop room, and a library. Concrete piers are provided for 
all delicate work in the laboratories and for the delicate bal- 
ances. The equipment of apparatus is fairly complete and of 
sufficient variety and duplication to permit the instruction of 
large sections in the laboratories. 
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UNIVERSITY CLUB 


This building stands between the Agriculutral Building and 
the Chemistry Building. It contains, besides the assembly rooms 
of the faculty organization, a modern cafeteria restaurant for 
faculty, students, and others, located on the ground floor. 


LITTLE THEATER 


The Public Speaking department of the College of Arts and 
Sciences has an attractive small building, furnished with stage, 
scenery, seats, special lighting, etc. 


INFIRMARY 


The infirmary is in charge of the University physician and a 
trained nurse. The building is furnished with open and private 
wards for men and women, and a well isolated ward for con- 
tagious cases. 


BASKET-BALL COURT 


The new indoor basket-ball court, built this year, partly with 
private funds, is a frame structure fifty by one hundred feet in 
size, with seats for 1,000 spectators around the court. In the 
basement are commodious dressing-rooms with baths and lockers. 


ATHLETIC FIELD 


Grounds for athletic sports contain the football gridiron, the 
baseball diamond, the quarter-mile track, and facilities for out- 
door basket-ball, volley ball, and other games. Tennis courts 
are located in various places on the campus. 


ADMISSION 


Students may be admitted to the University in two ways: 

a. By presenting fifteen units in acceptable subjects from 
accredited secondary schools; 

b. By passing an examination given by the University in fif- 
teen units in acceptable subjects. 


ADMISSION BY EXAMINATION 


General Examinations. Entrance examinations are offered at 
the University during the opening week of school. Students 
living at a distance from the University may secure special ex- 
aminations to be conducted by the school principal or the county 
superintendent under conditions that will be indicated when the 
application is made. Requests for examinations must be mailed 
so as to reach the University Examiner not later than Sep- 
tember 1. 

Intelligence Test. Persons twenty-three years of age, or over. 
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who do not possess a satisfactory secondary school record may 
secure admission to the University and pursue courses leading 
to a degree by passing a general intelligence test designed to 
determine the applicant’s mental powers and alertness. Stu- 
dents admitted to the University by an intelligence test may be 
granted a degree from this University, provided that each year 
they maintain an average scholastic record of at least two and 
a half grade points. 


ADMISSION BY CERTIFICATE 


Class “A” Schools—AIll graduates of class A high schools and 
preparatory schools of this state are admitted to the freshman 
class of the University. This privilege will also be granted to 
all graduates of schools accredited by the Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States, or by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


Class “B” Schools—Graduates of these schools who present 
fifteen units of work approved by the University are admitted 
to the freshman class. Students coming from high schools or 
preparatory schools located in another state not accredited by 
the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States, nor by the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, but accredited by the state Univer- 
sity of that state, may enter the University upon the same terms. 
For subjects accepted for admission see later pages. 


All candidates are expected to meet the specific requirements 
of the college or curriculum they desire to enter. Any student 
unable to meet the entrance requirement of a particular college 
or curriculum, or any student whose entrance credit in accept- 
able subjects was reduced to satisfy University regulations, will 
be allowed to make up not more than one deficiency by exam- 
ination, or by courses pursued in summer school, or by courses 
pursued in the regular session intended primarily for freshmen. 
If University courses are offered to remove such deficiencies, 
nine term hours of college work shall be equivalent to one 
entrance unit. 


Any student who has completed fifteen or more units in 
acceptable courses in the high school, but who has attended high 
school less than four full years, shall be conditioned in one 
entrance unit. This condition may be removed by making a 
passing grade in twelve hours of work during the first term of 
the freshman year; otherwise the student must make up this 
condition in the manner described above. 


Students who have been previously admitted to another col- 
lege or university of equal standing will be allowed to enter 
without conditions upon presenting a certificate of honorable 
discharge, and an official statement of the work accepted for 
entrance by the institution last attended, provided it appears 
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that such work is substantially equivalent to the work required 
for entrance to the University of Arkansas. 


An official statement of the student’s record, containing spe- 
cific information as to the kind and extent of work done, should 
be mailed to the Registrar of the University as early in the 
summer as possible and in no case later than September 1. 
Blank forms for this purpose will be furnished upon request. 
Diplomas of graduation will not be accepted in lieu of certifi- 
cates, 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


The following units are prescribed for the course leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts: 


English, three units. 

Algebra, one unit. 

Geometry, one unit. 

History, one unit. 

Enough additional units to bring the total to fifteen. 


The following units are prescribed for the course leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science: 


English, three units. 

Algebra, one unit. 

Geometry, one unit. 

History, one unit. 

Natural science, one unit. 

Enough additional units to bring the total to fifteen. 


The following units are prescribed for the course leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Music, and for the special courses 
in music: 

English, three units 

History, one unit. 

Enough additional units to bring the total to fifteen. A 
maximum of three units in music may be used as part of 
the elective work. 


COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


The following units are prescribed for all courses leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education: 
English, three units. 
Social Science, one unit. 
Science and Mathematics group, two units. 
Enough additional units to bring the total to fifteen. 


A maximum of four units towards entrance will be allowed in 
vocational subjects. Students preparing to teach agriculture, 
home economics, and commercial subjects may, however, be per- 
mitted to offer seven and one-half units in vocational subjects. 
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COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


The following units are prescribed for all four-year courses*: 
English, three units. 
Algebra, one and one-half units. 
Geometry, one unit. 
History, one unit. 
Enough additional units to bring the total to fifteen. 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


The following units are prescribed for entrance to the four- 
year courses in agriculture: 
English, three units. 
Algebra and Geometry, two units (at least ™% unit in 
Geometry). 
Enough additional units to bring the total to fifteen. 

A maximum of 7% units toward entrance will be allowed for 
vocational and business subjects to students from the district 
agricultural schools and accredited Smith-Hughes high schools. 

A maximum of 4 units toward entrance will be allowed for 
vocational and business subjects to students from other accred- 
ited high schools. 


Home Economics 


The following units are prescribed for the four-year course 
in home economics: 
English, three units. 
Algebra, one unit. 
History, one unit. 
Enough additional units to bring the total to fifteen. 
Students from district agricultural schools, from accredited 
Smith-Hughes high schools, and other high schools offering 
courses in home economics approved by the State Supervisor, 
may offer 714 units in vocational and business subjects, 3% of 
which may be in business or vocational subjects other than home 
economics. 
In accredited schools other than those mentioned above, four 
units may be offered in vocational (including home economics) 
and business subjects. 


Advanced Standing Allowed Students From District 
Agricultural Schools 

Students entering from the District Agricultural Schools may 

obtain advanced standing by taking examinations in courses in 


agriculture or home economics offered in the freshman and 
sophomore years in the College of Agriculture, in so far as 


*For a statement of the entrance requirements to the engineering trade 
courses, see later page. 
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the student’s work in the District Agricultural School has not 
already been applied as entrance credits. 


Accredited Smith-Hughes High Schools 


To be eligible for classification as an accredited Smith-Hughes 
High School, such schoo] must be approved by the State Super- 
visor, and the agriculture or home economics taught must be 
approved by the faculty of the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Arkansas. 


SUBJECTS ACCEPTED FOR ADMISSION 


The following statements indicate in a general way the prep- 
aration which is expected in the various subjects accepted for 
admission. The numbers in parentheses following each subject 
indicate the minimum and maximum number of units which may 
be offered in that subject. The term unit is understood to rep- 
resent a high school or preparatory course continued through a 
school year of thirty-six weeks with five recitations of forty-five 
minutes each a week. In all laboratory work a double period 
of ninety minutes will be equivalent to a single recitation period 
of forty-five minutes. 


ENGLISH (3-4) 


In order to secure a definite plan of study and unity of method on the 
part of the preparatory schools, the entrance requirement in English is out- 
lined below somewhat in detail, following the recommendations of the 
National Conference on Uniform Entrance Requirements in English, 

The study of English in school has two main objects; (1) command 
of correct and clear English, written and spoken; (2) ability to read with 
accuracy, intelligence, and appreciation. 

Grammar and Composition—The first object requires instruction in 
grammar and composition. English grammar should ordinarily be reviewed 
in the secondary school; and correct spelling and grammatical accuracy 
should be rigorously exacted in connection with all written work during 
the four years. The principles of English composition governing punctu- 
ation, the use of words, sentences, and paragraphs should be thoroughly 
mastered, and practice in composition, oral as well as written, should extend 
throughout the secondary school period. Written exercises may well com- 
prise letter-writing, narration, description, and easy exposition and argu- 
ment. It is adyisable that subjects for this work be taken from the student's 
personal experience, general knowledge, and studies other than English, as 
well as from his reading in literature. Finally, special instruction in lan- 
guage and composition should be accompanied by concerted effort of teach- 
ers in all brancaes to cultivate in the student the habit of using good 
English in his recitations and various exercises, whether oral or written. 

Literature—The second object is sought by means of two lists of books, 
headed respectively, Reading and Study, from which may be framed a pro- 
gressive course in literature covering four years. In connection with both 
lists, the student should be trained in reading aloud, and be encouraged to 
commit to memory some of the more notable passages in both verse and 
prose. As an aid to literary appreciation, he is further advised to acquaint 
himself with the most important facts in the lives of the authors whose 
works he reads and with their place in literary history. 

The College Entrance Examination Board has prepared two lists of 
books, a “Restricted” list and a “Comprehensive” list. he choice of books 
for reading and study in the Comprehensive list is rather wide. Copies of 
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this list may be secured from the publishing houses, or from the College 
Entrance Examination Board, 431 West 117th Street, New York City. It 
should be noted that, though the ‘‘Comprehensive” list contains a number 
of books by living writers, it does not include contemporary novels of no 
permanent value. Such novels will not be accepted as part of the entrance 
requirement. The “Restricted” list is printed below, with semicolons used 
to set off the units. With a view to a large freedom of choice, the books 
provided for reading are arranged in the following groups, from each of 
which at least two selections are to be made, except as otherwise provided 
under Group 1. 


List of Books, 1924-1925 
A. Reading 


From each group two selections are to be made, except that for any 
book in Group V a book from any other group may be substituted, ‘ 

Group I. Prose Fiction.—Dickens, A Tale of Two Cities; George Eliot, 
Silas Marner; Scott, Quentin Durward; Stevenson, Treasure Island or Kid- 
napped; Hawthorne, The House of Seven Gables. 

Group II. Drama.—Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice; Julius Caesar; 
King Henry V; As You Like It. 

Group III. Poetry,—Scott The Lady of the Lake; Coleridge, The 
Ancient Mariner; Arnold, Sohrab and Rustum; a collection of represent- 
ative verse, narrative and lyric; Tennyson, Jdylls of the King (any four); 
the 4incid or the Odyssey in a translation of recognized excellence, with the 
omission, if desired, of Books I-V, XV, and XVI of the Odyssey. : 

Group IV. Essays, Biography, etc.—The Old Testament (the chief 
narrative episodes in Genesis, Exodus, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, and 
Daniel, together with the books of Ruth and Esther); Irving, The Sketch 
Book (about 175 pages); Addison and Steele, The Sir Roger de Coverley 
Papers; Macaulay, Lord Clive; Parkman, The Oregon Trail; Franklin, 
Autobiography. 

Group V. Contemporary Literature-—A modern novel; a collection of 
short stories (about 150 pages); a collection of contemporary verse (about 
150 pages); a collection of prose writing on matters of current interest 
(about 150 pages); two modern plays. 

All selections from this group should be works of recognized excellence. 


B. Study 


One selection is to be made from each group. 

Group I. Drama,—Shakespeare, Macbeth; Hamlet. 

Group II. Poetry.—Milton, L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, and either Comus 
or Lycidas; Browning, Cavalier Tunes, The Lost Leader, How They 
Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix, Home Thoughts from Abroad, 
Home Thoughts from the Sea, Incident of the French Camp, Hervé Riel, 
Pheidippides, My Last Duchess, Up at a Villa—Down in the City, The 
Italian in England, The Patriot, The Pied Piper, “De Gustibus,”’ Instans 
Tyrannus, One Word More, 

Group III. Essays.—Macaulay, Life of Johnson; Carlyle, Essay on 
Burns, with a brief selection from Burns's Poems; Arnold, Wordsworth, 
with a brief selection from Wordsworth’s Poems. 

Group IV. Oratory.—Burke, Speech on Conciliation with America; a 
collection of orations, to include at least Washington’s Farewell Address, 
Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration, and Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 

Note.—The reading list adopted by the Arkansas State Board of Edu- 
cation may be substituted for either of the preceding lists, subject to the 
approval of the University in each case. 


MATHEMATICS 


Elementary Algebra, (1),—Positive and negative numbers; addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division; factoring, highest common divisor and 
lowest common multiple by factoring; fractions; equations of the first 


ths. 
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degree, in one, two or three unknowns, with numerous problems involving 
such equations; involution (omitting the binominal theorem); evolution 
(omitting cube root); graphical representations and graphical methods in 
the solution of equations of all types; pure quadratic equations; affected 
quadratic equations by the method of completing the square and by factor- 
ing with problems involving such equations. 

_. Higher Algebra. (%4-1).—A review of elementary algebra with more 
difficult problems and with some demonstrational work; theory of quad- 
ratics, simultaneous quadratics, ratio and proportion, variation, progressions 
arithmetical, geometrical, and harmonical, binominal theorems, and loga- 
rithms, One unit will be allowed for this work provided that the course is 
pursued during the fourth year of the high school or after the pupil has 
done a year of work in plane geometry; otherwise, only one-half unit will 
be allowed. 

Plane Geometry. (1).—Any of the standard texts on this subject will 
furnish the necessary preparation. The exercises requiring solutions and 
demonstrations should be emphasized. 

Solid Geometry. (%).—Any of the standard texts on this subject will 
furnish the necessary preparation. The exercises requiring solutions and 
demonstrations should be emphasized. 

Plane Trigonometry. (%%).—This should include a thorough study of 
some standard high school text. The exercises requiring solutions and dem- 
onstrations should be emphasized. 


HISTORY AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 
History 


Ancient History. (%-1).—The completion of a standard text-book, 
with emphasis on the history of Greece and Rome and some attention to 
geography, will satisfy the requirements for one unit. 

Medieval and Modern History. (4-1).—The completion of a standard 
text covering the history of Europe in medieval and modern times, some 
parallel reading, and a knowledge of the geography involved, will satisfy 
the requirements for one unit. ¥ 

European History. (%4-1).—In place of the one unit courses in ancient 
history and medieval and modern history outlined above, two units of 
credit will be given for courses in European development. 

English History. (%4-1).—An advanced high school text should be 
used. Constitutional points should receive attention, and easily accessible 
documents should receive careful study. 

American History. (%4-1).—An advanced high school text should be 
used and the subject should be taken preferably in the senior year. Cur- 
rent newspapers and magazines should be assigned as collateral reading. 


Social Sciences 


Community Civics and Vocations. (%4-1).—The aim of the course 
should be to help the child to know his community—not merely a group of 
facts about it, but the meaning of his community life, what it does for 
him, and how it does it, what the community has a right to expect from 
him, and how he may fulfill his obligations. This course should include a 
thorough study of some standard text. 

Elementary Economics. (%).—In the study of economics it is desirable 
to avoid two extremes, abstract theory on one hand, and controversial 

uestions, such as the tariff, trusts, and trade unions, on the other hand. 
mphasis should be placed on the historical and descriptive matter, espe- 
cially relating to the economic development of England and the United 
States. Some good elementary text-book should be mastered and a reason- 
able amount of collateral reading required. 

Elementary Sociology. Gey Coneréte facts and problems, particu- 
larly of the social groups with which pupils are most familiar, such as the 
neighborhood, the local community, the play gang of adolescents, and the 
family, should be stressed. 
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Civil Government. (%).—This should be a study of our government, 
national, state, and local, as it is organized and actually operated today. 
The instruction should aim to impart information essential to intelligent 
active citizenship, such as the division of the government into departments 
their organization and functions; the methods of nominating, electing, an 
appointing men to office; of framing and amending constitutions, city char- 
ters, and statutes; of drawing grand and petit juries and the duty of the 
citizen to serve on them; the distinction between common law, state law, 
and constitutional law; between equity, civil, and criminal cases. 

Commercial Geography. (%%4).—This describes and seeks to explain the 
commerce of today. The work should cover the ways in which commerce 
depends on nature and on man, the development of means of transporta- 
tion and communication, and a detailed study of the several commercial 
regions of the world, with reference to resources, industries, transporta- 
tion facilities, and commerce. It should be based on the text-book, supple- 
mented by map work and assigned readings. 


LANGUAGES 
Latin 


Latin Grammar, (1).—This should include a thorough grounding in 
some standard elementary Latin Grammar. Proficiency is particularly 
desired in the following subjects: the analysis of the verb forms, the rules 
of syntax, and the principal parts of the irregular verb. 

Cesar. (%4-1).—First four books or selections from the seven books 
equivalent to four. The student is expected to be familiar with the life of 
Cesar and an account of his wars. 

Cicero. (%4-1).—Any four orations from the following list: Against 
Catiline, Poet Archias, Ligarius, Marcellus, Manillian Law (to count as 
two orations), the fourteenth Philippic. The student should also be 
familiar with the life of Cicero. 

Virgil. (%4-1).—Six books of the A®neid. The student should be 
familiar with the life of Virgil and an account of his times and writings. 
A correct rhythmical reading of the text is to be encouraged. 


Greek 


Greek Grammar. (1).—This should include a thorough grounding in 
some standard clementary Greek Grammar, with translation from Xeno- 
Phon’s Anabasis, Book I. 

Xenophon's Anabasis. (1-2).—Four books, accompanied by work in 
grammar and composition. 


German 


German Grammar. (1).—The student should know the rudiments of 
grammar, be able to read prose at sight, and to translate simple English 
sentences into German. 

Advanced German. (1-3).—The student should be able to read mod- 
ern German prose and poetry at sight, and to translate easy English narra- 
tive into German. A considerable amount of reading from such authors as 
Riehl, Heyse, Freytag, Baumbach, Heine, Goethe, and Schiller will be 
expected. 


French 


French Grammar, (1).—The student should be familiar with ele- 
mentary French grammar, with special attention to the irregular verbs. He 
should be able to read easy prose at sight and to translate simple English 
sentences into French, 

Advanced French. (1-3).—The student should be able to read standard 
French prose and poetry at sight and to translate easy English narrative 
into French. A considerable amount of reading from such authors as 
Daudet, Loti, Sandeau, Dumas, Augier, Labiche and Martin, and Hugo 
will be expected. 
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Spanish 


Spanish Grammar. (1).—The student should be familiar with ele- 
mentary Spanish grammar and should be able to read easy prose and to 
translate simple English sentences into Spanish. 

Advanced Spanish, (1-3).—The student should be able to read stan- 
dard Spanish prose and poetry at sight and to translate easy English nar- 
rative into Spanish, 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


All of the courses in natural science should include at least two 80- 
minute periods of laboratory work each weck. 

General Science... (%4-1).—The course should consist of an elementary 
study of the applications of science to the affairs of everyday life. Such 
topics as atmosphere and the weather, house-heating and yentilation, foods, 
water supply, hygiene, and disease preventions are types of the topics which 
should make up the course. It is not intended that the course should be 
organized as the special science, and it should not be organized with the 
idea of preparing students for work in the special sciences. The justifica- 
tion of the course must be in terms of its own intrinsic value as a train- 
ing for life. This point of view is expressed in most of the late text-books 
on general science. 

Physiology. (%4-1).—This should include a thorough study of some 
standard high school text with note-books, drawings, individual laboratory 
instructions, and demonstration work. - 

Physical Geography. (44-1).—A thorough study of any standard high 
school text supplemented by laboratory exercises, will satisfy the require- 
ments. 

Physics. (%-1).—This should include a study of at least four of the 
following topics: Mechanics of solids, liquids, and gases, sound, heat, 
light, electricity, and magnetism, based on some standard high school text 
and supplemented by laboratory exercises. 

Chemistry. (4-1).—The full year’s work should include a study of 
both the metals and non-metals, with laboratory experiments to illustrate 
the common chemical laws and the more simple chemical reactions. 

Biology. (%4-1).—A thorough study of any standard high school text 
supplemented by laboratory exercises will satisfy this requirement. 

Botany. (%4-1).—The course should follow as closely as possible the 
nature and work of plants during the changing seasons of the year. The 
major portion of the work should be with living plants, naming the com- 
mon plants of the neighborhood, both cultivated and native, and studying 
plant parts from seed to maturity. 

Zoology. (%4-1).—Animals should be studied as living units in their 
relation to one another and their environments. This study should include 
developmental stages as well as the adult stage. The aim of the teacher 
should be to foster a love for animate nature and to develop accuracy in 
observation and description. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Debate. (%).—Credit will be allowed to members of teams in the 
Arkansas High School Debating League who haye participated in an inter- 


scholastic debate. 
VOCATIONAL SUBJECTS 


Not more than four units will be accepted toward entrance. 


Agriculture 


Plant Production. (%4-4).—This work should include the study of farm 
crops, seed selection, soils and soil fertility, diseases, and insects. 
animal Production. (%4-4).—This includes the study of history of 
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breeds, feeding, breeding, judging, live stock production and marketing, 
and diseases. 


Dairying. (34-2).—Farm dairying, Babcock-testing, butter-making, and 
record keeping. 

General Horticulture. (%4-2).—Plant propagation, principles of fruit 
growing, vegetable gardening, diseases, and insects. 


: Farm Mechanics, Rural Engineering. (%4-4).—This work should 
include farm shop work (both wood and forge), drawing, farm machinery, 
farm motors, farm drainage, and farm buildings. Work should be espe- 
cially applicable to farm practice. 


¢ Farm Management, Rural Economics. (%%4-1).—Farm accounting, pro- 
ject accounting, organization, and marketing. 


Business Subjects 


Commercial Arithmetic. (4).—This should include a thorough study 
of some standard high school text, during the third or fourth year, other- 
wise no credit will be allowed. 


Business Law. (4.)—Text-book supplemented by study of a few typ- 
ical cases, and practice in drawing up ordinary legal papers, such as bills, 
notes, checks, etc. 


Elementary Bookkeping. (1).—A text-book should be employed with 
exercises so arranged that no two pupils will do exactly the same work, 
and no credit should be allowed unless the work is done neatly, accurately 
and at a satisfactory rate of speed. It is suggested that double periods be 
provided, and all work be done in class under the eye of the instructor. 
The set used should include the journal, cash book, sales book, ledger, check 
book, bank pass book, and trial balance book. 


Advanced Bookkeeping and Business Practice. (1).—Thorough drill on 
standard business forms, such as bills, receipts, checks, and notes, also on 
the use and meaning of business symbols and abbreviations. The student 
should become acquainted with the bill and invoice book, and loose leaf and 
voucher systems of bookkeeping, Each student should carry on a business 
of his own, first as an individual, then as a partnership, and finally as a 
corporation. Credit on this course should mean that the student lacks only 
age and actual business experience to become a competent bookkeeper. 

Typewriting. (%4-1).—The student should have a complete mastery of 
the keyboard by the “touch method.” The minimum speed at the end of a 
year should be at least forty words a minute. Thorough training should 
also be given in care of the machine, in modern methods of manifolding, 
and in filing papers. One unit will be allowed for five periods of ninety 
minutes each week for thirty-six weeks. 

Stenography. (1-2).—The student should have a thorough knowledge 
of the fundamental principles of the system of shorthand studied, the word- 
signs and contractions, and the elements of phrasing. The minimum speed 
at the end of the first year should be sixty-five words per minute on cor- 
respondence dictation and ‘fifty-five words per minute on general matter. 
Accuracy in reading shorthand notes is essential. To receive full credit at 
least two of the five periods cach week must be double periods of ninety 
minutes each, 


Fine Arts 


Music. (%4-2).—Credit will be granted in music to students from class 
“A” high schools and from high schools whose music instructors are 
licensed, and whose courses are outlined by the State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. A year’s work shall count as one-half unit, that is, a maximum of 
two entrance units shall be granted to students taking four years’ work in 
music in the high school. 

Art and Drawing. (%4-2).—One unit will be allowed for five periods 
of ninety minutes each a week for thirty-six weeks. 
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Home Economics 


_. Foods. (%%-3).—Should include the study of food stuffs and the prin- 

ciples of cooking; the preparation and service of meals; the proper food 
for children, adults, aged, and sick; cost of food; care of the food in the 
home. Laboratory and recitations. 

Clothing. (%4-3).—Types of materials best suited to articles or gar- 
ments being made; skill in the different sewing processes, construction of 
garments and dresses; renovation of materials; cost of clothing; hygiene 
of dress; millinery. 

Home Making. (%34-1%4).—Care and sanitation of the home, house 
planning, furnishing, home management, home care of the sick, care of 
children, 

_ Five periods—ninety minutes each—thirty-six weeks, count for one 
unit, 


Manual Training 


Shop Work. (%4-4).—Credits will be allowed as follows: Two units 
in joinery, wood turning, and cabinet making; %4 unit in pattern making; 
% unit forging; %4 unit foundry; % to 2 units machine shop; % to 2 
units printing; % unit for sheet metal work; % unit for electric wiring; 
1 to 2 units for auto shop work. 

Mechanical Drawing. (%-4).—% to 2 units will be allowed for 
mechanical drawing; % to 2 units for machine drawing; %4 to 2 units for 
architectural drawing; %4 to 2 units for sheet metal drawing. 

_ Five periods—ninety minutes each—thirty-six weeks, count for one 
unit. 


Normal Training Subjects 


Psychology. (%4-1).—The chief emphasis should be upon instinctive 
tendencies, habit formation, memory, association, economy of learning, the 
affective life, and the thought processes. Both general and educational psy- 
chology, forming the basis of the specific courses in educational theory and 
practice, should be stressed. The course should be based on some standard 
text, correlated with supplementary readings. 

Classroom Management. (%4-1).—A discussion of classroom organiza- 
tion, classroom routine, the daily program, etc., should be followed by an 
analysis of the principal types of teaching, technique of instruction, assign- 
ments, teaching how to study, and the art of questioning. Standard text, 
together with abundant supplementary material, should be mastered. 

Special Methods, Observation and Practice. (%4-1).—Practice teaching 
should be preceded by systematic observation of classroom work. During 
the term in which the student undertakes practice teaching, it should be 
the dominating feature of the student’s work. For the work in special 
methods some standard text should be studied. 


LIST OF ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOLS OF 
ARKANSAS 


(Correct to January 1, 1924. Another revision of these lists 
is made in June. All of these schools are fully accredited four- 
year high schools. The class “A” list, with a few exceptions, is 
composed entirely of schools accredited by the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States.) 


GLASS “A SCHOOES 


Arkadelphia Arkansas Christian College 
Arkansas College (Prepara- (Preparatory Department) 
tory Department) Augusta 
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Batesville 

Blytheville 

Camden 

Central College (Preparatory 
Department) 

Crossett 

Dermott 

Earle 

Eudora 

Fayetteville 

Fordyce 

Forrest City 

Fort Smith 

Galloway College (Preparatory 
Department ) 

Helena 

Henderson-Brown College 
(Preparatory Department) 

Hendrix College (Preparatory 
Department) 

Hope 

Hot Springs 

Jonesboro 

Lake Village 

Little Rock 

Lonoke 

Magnolia 

Marianna 


GLASS emabia 


Annunciation Academy 
(Pine Bluff) 

Arkansas City 

Ashdown 

Atkins 

Bauxite 

Bearden 

Benton 

Bentonville 

Berryville 

Booneville 

Brinkley 

John E. Brown College (Pre- 
paratory Department) 

Cabot 

Caddo Valley Academy 
(Womble) 

Carlisle 

Charleston 

Clarendon 


Monticello 

Mountain Home College (Pre- 
paratory Department) 

Mt. St. Mary’s Academy (Lit- 
tle Rock) 

Nashville 

Newport 

North Little Rock 

Ozark 

Paragould 

Paris 

Pine Bluff 

Prescott 

Rogers 

Searcy 

Siloam Springs 

Stuttgart 

Subiaco College (Preparatory 
Department) 

Texarkana 

University High School (Fay- 
etteville) 

Van Buren 

Walnut Ridge 

Warren 

Wilson 

Wynne 


SCHOOLS 


Clarksville 

College of the Ozarks (Pre- 
paratory Department) 

Conway 

Corning 

Cotton Plant 

Danville 

DeQueen 

DeWitt 

Dierks 

Dumas 

El Dorado 

England 

Eureka Springs 

Fouke 

Foreman 

Gentry 

Gillett 

Glenwood 

Greenwood 
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Hamburg Osceola 
Harrisburg Parkin 
Harrison Piggott 
Hartford Pocahontas 
Hatfield Portland 
Hazen Prairie Grove 
Heber Springs Ratcliff 
Huttig Rector 
Junction City Rison 

Leslie Russellville 
Lewisville Sloan-Hendrix Academy (Im- 
Lockesburg boden) 
Luxora Springdale 
Malvern Stamps 
Mansfield Stephens 
Marion Thornton 
Marked Tree Tuckerman 
Marshall Tyronza 
Maynard Baptist Academy Waldron 
McGehee Watson Chapel 
Mena Wilmar 
Morrilton 


ADMISSION AS A SPECIAL STUDENT 


The dean of the college may, at his discretion, permit a stu- 
dent who has presented fifteen entrance units, to classify as a 
special student. 

A person of mature age, who is not a candidate for a degree, 
and who does not present the number of units necessary for 
entrance, may, under certain conditions, be admitted as a special 
student. Application for admission to the University by this 
method should be made to the University Examiner. The min- 
imum age limit upon which any person will be permitted to en- 
roll as a special student without presentation of entrance units 
is twenty years, except in the trade courses in the College of 
Engineering, and in the short course in the College of Agricul- 
ture, where it is sixteen. 

Special students are subject to the same regulations as other 
undergraduate students. They may become candidates for a 
degree by complying with the necessary regulations. No person 
will be permitted to register as a special student for more than 
one year without the permission of the dean of the college con- 
cerned. Admission as a special student does not exempt the 
student from Military Art in the case of men students, or from 
Physical Education in the case of women students. 


ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 


Students presenting transcrips of credits from institutions of 
recognized standing may receive credit without discount to the 
extent that the subjects offered for advanced standing may be 
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counted in fulfilling the requirements for a degree in the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas. In no case may an undergraduate student 
receive credit for more than three full year’s work. The Univer- 
sity reserves the right to revise or cancel an account of advanced 
standing after a student has been in residence. 


Transcrips of credits from institutions not of recognized 
standing may be dealt with in one of two ways, at the discre- 
tion of the University Examiner. (1) A student presenting a 
transcript may be given a certain amount of provisional credit 
which he may hold free from qualifications, after he has com- 
pleted in the University of Arkansas further work in those sub- 
jects for which he is asking advanced credit. (2) Such a tran- 
script may be refused altogether, in which case the transcript 
is held merely as evidence that the student has studied the sub- 
ject, and is entitled to make application for an examination for 
advanced standing. No student will be admitted to examination 
for advanced standing in any subject unless he can present doc- 
umentary evidence that he has at some time studied that sub- 
ject. An application for advanced standing by examination must 
be made within six weeks after the student first enters the 
University. 

All transcrips of credits should be sent to the University Ex- 
aminer before the opening of the term in which the student ex- 
pects to enter, or should be presented to the Examiner imme- 
diately upon the student’s arrival. 


Only officially signed transcripts will be accepted for evalua- 
tion. They should include a complete record of the courses 
pursued, with the number of weeks and hours a week spent 
upon each subject. If occasion arises, the Examiner may have 
the right to demand that a catalog of the years covered by the 
transcript be also presented. 


ADMISSION TO GRADUATE STANDING 


Regulations governing this subject are laid down in this cat- 
alog under the heading “Graduate Work and Advanced Degrees.” 
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FEES AND EXPENSES 
BENEFICIARY APPOINTMENTS 


Free tuition is granted, under a state law, to one thousand 
students residing within the state. The appointments are appor- 
tioned to the various counties according to population, and are 
obtained from the county judge. Those who are unable to ob- 
tain appointments from the county judge may receive them from 
the President of the University until the number of one thousand 


is reached. 
FEES 


All fees must be paid in advance to the Treasurer at the begin- 
ning of each term. No student will be allowed to attend classes 
until his fees are paid. 

Matriculation, student activities, and library fee (paid by 

alll students): each termi s.22 contracitoeroen ciate aateine 10.00 
Tuition fee (paid by all non-resident students and by oth- 

ers who do not hold beneficiary appointments) each 


So LOTIM 75 sieymie ctazele arsinlote «)eleie'a cues lalale eat ete tonaaeToleetetereters Tats 10. 
Diploma fee (payable at graduation).............es+eeees 10.00 
Certificate fee (payable at graduation).................-- 5.00 


A fee of one dollar will be charged to students entering late, 
for each day beyond the close of registration. This fee will not 
be charged against new students. 

A laboratory fee is required of all students pursuing lab- 
oratory courses. Students who break or destroy apparatus or 
eluipiment in the laboratories will be required to pay the cost 
of it. 

The amounts of laboratory fees, fees for music, etc., are given 
under the proper courses. 


EXPENSES 
The following estimates, based upon data secured from stu- 
dents recently in attendance, will give some idea of the cost of 


attending the University for a year, although it should be realized 
that some few courses entail additional expense which will raise 


these averages: 
Low Moderate Liberal 
$300 


Board, Laundry, heat, and light........ $245 
Books, instruments, and other supplies 20 30 40 
Other" expenses «..:.s Vinowcss wanes emcee 25 35 60 
Matriculation fee and student activities 

FOC om cra siarathioeie a Wuerveacsverseniaretetaneta aie 30 30 30 


$320 $395 $490 
BOARD AND ROOM 


The men’s dormitories provide accommodation for about one 
hundred and seventy-five students. The rooms are furnished 
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with beds, springs, mattresses, chairs, and tables. A charge of 
one dollar a month from September to June, inclusive, for each 
occupant is made. The recreation rooms and parlors in Hill Hall 
have been reconstructed, refurnished, and made very attractive. 
Board, heat, light, laundry, water, and janitor service are pro- 
vided at cost, which is from $26.00 to $30.00 a month. 


The women’s dormitory provides accommodation for about 
one hundred and twenty students. For rooms, furnished except 
for linen, towels, and bedding, a charge of one dollar a month 
from September to June, inclusive, for each occupant is made. 
The cost of board, including light, water, heat, and janitor ser- 
vice, is from $26.00 to $30.00 a month. 


Reservations for rooms in any of the dormitories may be made 
by application either to the Treasurer of the University, or to 
the matrons of the dormitories. In order to hold a room, how- 
ever, it will be necessary for the applicant to deposit a fee of 
$5.00 with the Treasurer of the University on or before Sep- 
tember 1. The reservation fee will be credited to the student 
on his room rent. Room reservation fees deposited before the 
first of September are returnable before that date. After Sep- 
tember 1 the fee is not returnable. 


Lodging in private homes near the University may also be 
had at reasonable rates. Boarding places, other than the dor- 
mitories must be selected from a list approved by the University 
authorities and may not be changed except by the consent of 
the Dean of Women, or of the Dean of Men. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR SELF SUPPORT 


A good many of the students in the University are earning 
some part of their expenses by assisting in the dormitory dining- 
rooms and University offices, or doing work for townspeople. A 
large number secure employment through the assistance of the 
Y. M. C. A. or Y. W. C. A. Every effort is made to secure 
employment for students desiring work. A student should, how- 
ever, ordinarily be able to bring with him or to secure during 
the year, at least $150.00. 


ALUMNI STUDENT LOAN FUND 


At a meeting of the Alumni Association held in June, 1922, 
the semi-centennial fund was established. Part of this fund is 
known as the Alumni Student Loan Fund, which is to be used 
for the benefit of students who need financial assistance to con- 
tinue their University course. This fund is administered by a 
committee of the University Senate. In making loans, preference 
is given to students belonging to the upper classes of the Uni- 
versity. The amount loaned to any one student is limited to his 
actual needs. Applications for loans should be made to Dean 
G. E. Ripley. 
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A. F. W. C. STUDENT LOAN FUND 


The Arkansas Federation of Women’s Clubs has established a 
loan fund for worthy students, whereby young men and women 
can obtain financial assistance to continue their education. Fur- 
ther information may be had by writing to Mrs. A. Marinoni, 
Chairman, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


HONORS, SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND PRIZES 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Women’s Clubs Scholarships. The Federation of Women’s 
Clubs of Arkansas offers two annual scholarships, one for men 
and one for women. Competitive examinations are held in June 
by the county examiner or county superintendent under the direc- 
tion of University authorities. Persons who wish to take the 
examination should notify the University Examiner before May 
1. Graduates of the high schools of Little Rock, Fort Smith, 
Helena, Texarkana, Pine Bluff, and Hot Springs are not eligible. 
The scholarships pay approximately $150 each. 

Daughters of the Confederacy Scholarships. The Daughters 
of the Confederacy of Arkansas have provided one scholarship. 

University Scholarships. The Board of Trustees has provided 
one scholarship annually to be awarded to the honor graduate 
of each fully accredited public high school within the state. In 
case a particular high school does not select any member of 
the graduating class as the honor graduate, the scholarship shall 
be awarded to the student who has made the highest average in 
his studies for the entire high school course. The scholarship 
grants exemption from the payment of matriculation, student 
activities, and library fees. 

Departmental Scholarships, about six in number, and paying 
approximately $250 a year, will be awarded each year to grad- 
uate students. These scholarships are open to graduates of the 
University of Arkansas and of other institutions. In return for 
the stipend received the student will be expected to give a rea- 
sonable amount of assistance in the work of the department. 
Students desiring to apply for these scholarships should make 
application to the head of the department having charge of the 
field of work in which the student wishes to specialize. 


HONORS 


By a system of departmental, class, and graduation honors, 
the University gives official recognition of attainments in schol- 
arship. 

Departmental Honors. To be eligible for departmental hon- 
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ors, a student must have passed in at least twenty-seven term 
hours in the particular department with a grade of “A.” From 
the students who are eligible for honors in a department, the 
teaching force of that department will select the first and sec- 
ond. As a basis for this selection, all of the work done in the 
department, and general class standing, if necessary, will be 
considered. 

Class Honors. Any student who passes in at least twenty- 
four hours of collegiate work, receives a grade of “A” in not 
less than eighteen hours, and ranks not less than “C”’ in any 
course, will receive class honors. 

Honors at Graduation. Any student who makes class honors 
in both his junior and senior years will be termed an honor 
graduate. 

All honors are published at commencement, and in the catalog 
for the following year. 

All students who are honor graduates have the fact noted in 
their diplomas. 


PRIZES 


William Jennings Bryan Prize. The Hon. William Jennings 
Bryan has given to the University the sum of $250, the interest 
on which is offered annually as a prize for the best essay on 
some topic relating to the problems of government. The con- 
test is open to juniors and seniors. Further information may 
be obtained from the professor of economics and sociology. 

Troy W. and Jessie Lewis Economics Essay Prize. Mr. Troy 
W. Lewis, of Little Rock, offers annually a prize of $10.00 to 
that member of the senior class who writes and submits the best 
essay On some economic subject. Further information may be 
obtained from the secretary to the president of the University. 

Judd Prise. Mr. Lloyd Judd, of Little Rock, offers an annual 
prize of $20.00 for excellence in public speaking. The award is 
made on the basis of the best class record in extemporaneous 
speaking (Public Speaking 533). 

Chi Omega Prise. The Chi Omega sorority offers at each 
institution at which it has a chapter an annual prize of $15.00 
for the best essay on some topic connected with the study of 
sociology. The contest is open to all women of the University 
who are pursuing courses in economics or sociology. 

Brough Debating Medal. Ex-Governor Charles Hillman 
Brough, formerly head of the Department of Economics and 
Sociology at the University, offers a medal of the value of 
$20.00, or a cash prize of $20.00, for excellence in debate. 
Under the conditions of the award, two debates must be 
held during the year, one formal, in which the speeches are 
prepared, valued at sixty per cent, and one informal, in which 
the speeches are extemporaneous, valued at forty per cent. 
These debates are designed to train students in the art of 
forensic speaking. 
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Engineers’ Prizes. The Arkansas Chapter of the American 
Association of Engineers offers annually two prizes as follows: 
A prize of $20.00 will be given each year for the best thesis on 
an Engineering subject written by an electrical, mechanical, or 
civil engineering student. Copies of the completed thesis are 
to be forwarded to the Secretary of this Association at Little 
Rock, Arkansas. A prize of $10.00 will be given each year to 
any engineering student who wins first place honors in an ora- 
forical contest upon a subject, or subjects, foreign to engineering 
work. 

Science Club Prize. The Science Club of the University offers 
a prize of a medal, or of scientific books or apparatus of like 
value, to a member of the senior class upon the basis of his 
grades in science courses pursued in residence at the University 
up to the beginning of the last term of his senior year. 


ORGANIZATION AND ACTIVITIES 
CONVOCATION 


Convocation exercises for the faculty and students are held 
in the auditorium on the first floor of University Hall at the 
call of the President. The programs consist of addresses and 
lectures by men in public life, discussions of University affairs 
and problems, and musical numbers. Attendance at convocation 
exercises is required of all freshmen and sophomores. 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


The Christian Associations stand for spiritual, mental, social, 
and physical development. Their mission is to befriend and 
inspire the students, and to train them for religious, as well as 
business, social, and intellectual leadership after leaving the 
University. Each association employs a general secretary who 
gives full time to the work. 

The Y. M. C. A. holds religious meetings every Thursday 
evening, and Gospel teams are sent out on many Sunday after- 
noons to hold services at nearby country churches. A strong 
Friendship Council is another part of the work. A number of 
delegates go to the Student conferences, held each summer at 
Hollister, Mo. 

The Y. W. C. A. has an office in University Hall, fitted in 
a home-like manner, and open at all times to the women stu- 
dents. Weekly vesper services are held on Thursday evening 
in the Y. W. C. A. room at Carnall Hall, and Sunday morn- 
ing matins are observed. At the beginning of the year the Big 
Sister work helps freshmen in getting adjusted to their new 
environment. The Freshmen Commission selects and trains out- 
standing freshmen girls for leadership in Christian work. A 
Girl Reserve Club in the University High School is sponsored 
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by the Y. W. C. A. Discussion groups throughout the year con- 

sider campus problems and issues of the day. National Week 

of Prayer and other national programs are observed. Delegates 

are sent to the annual summer conferences of the Y. W. C. A. 

at Estes Park, and to the National Biennal Conventions. The 

University Y. W.C. A. helps to support a secretary in Shanghai, 
nina 

Much of the work of the Associations is carried on jointly. 
A mission Sunday School in a suburb of Fayetteville is directed 
by students, and during the year socials and a Christmas tree 
are given. [Both Associations have Bible discussion groups led 
by faculty members and students. Special emphasis is put on 
World Fellowship work. A Service Band composed of Student 
Volunteers and of members of the Fellowship for Christian Life 
Service has been organized. 

The social life of the University is much helped by the Asso- 
ciations, which give a reception at the beginning of the year, in 
honor of the new faculty members and students, Hallowe'en, 
Valentine, and other socials, are given. 

Speakers of national and international reputation are brought 
to the University under Association auspices, and strong em- 
phasis is placed on Christian life-work. No other organizations 
on the campus have so large a field of usefulness or so unifying 
an influence. Their fundamental purpose is to bring the Chris- 
tian Way of Life into all student relationships and to send stu- 
dents of the University of Arkansas into the world better pre- 
pared to inculcate Christian principles onto matters political, 
social, and economic. 


DEBATE 


The University holds annual debates with other collegiate 
institutions, each institution being represented by one team on 
the affirmative side of the question and one team on the nega- 
tive. The debates are held usually during the second week of 
April. Each member of the intercollegiate debating team is 
awarded an “A” to be worn on a fob or pin in recognition of 
his services, and is allowed four term hours of credit toward a 
degree (see Public Speaking 540). 


ATHLETICS 


The Athletic Board of Control, composed of four members of 
the faculty and three students, has general charge of athletics. 
The Director of Athletics, assisted by special coaches for foot- 
ball and baseball, has the immediate supervision of all athletic 
activities for men students. The Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women supervises athletics for women, 

The University is a member of the Southwest Intercollegiate 
Athletic Conference, and as such is governed by the rules of the 
Conference in all intercollegate athletic contests. Some of the 
more important rules of eligibility are: 
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1. No student shall participate in any intercollegiate athletics 
until one year from the date of his registration in the institution 
which he represents, except as a member of the freshman team. 
The University provides for the coaching of a freshman squad 
and arranges a schedule of games for the freshman football 
team. 


2. No person not an amateur shall be allowed to represent 
any member of the Conference in any athletic contest. 


3. A student transferring from one institution of collegiate 
rank to another shall not be eligible to compete in intercollegiate 
athletics until he has been a student for one year in the institu- 
tion to which he transfers. 


4. No person shall be permitted to participate in intercolle- 
giate athletics who is not a student in good and regular standing, 
who is not taking at least the minimum amount of work pre- 
scribed in the regular course of study in his institution, and who 
is not making a passing grade in at least two-thirds of the 
normal amount of work prescribed. 


5. No student shall be eligible to compete in intercollegiate 
athletics, who, during his last semester in attendance, failed to 
pass two-thirds of the normal work for his course. 


6. If aman be dropped from an institution of the Conference 
on account of scholastic deficiency, he shall not be eligible to 
compete in athletics until he shall have completed one full year’s 
work, passing two-thirds of the work taken. 


UNIVERSITY ORGANIZATIONS 


The American Institute cf Electrical Engineers, local branch, 
meets weekly for the presentation of original papers and dis- 
cussion of professional topics. All students interested in elec- 
trical engineering are eligible to membership. 

The American Association of Engineers, local chapter, meets 
monthly. Its purpose is to promote the interests of the engi- 
neering profession, to make it more useful in public affairs, and 
to aid its members in securing employment. 

The University Society of Civil Engineers meets weekly for 
the presentation of original papers and the discussion of cur- 
rent technical literature. 

The American Society of Mechanical Engineers, local section, 
meets bi-weekly for the presentation of original papers and dis- 
cussion of professional topics. Occasionally a lecture by some 
Prominent engineer takes the place of the regular program. 

The Agricultural Club meets weekly ‘to discuss topics of prac- 
tical and theoretical interest to students of agriculture and cur- 
rent topics of general interest. Occasional lectures by experts 
in agriculture to take the place of the regular programs. 

The Education Club meets bi-weekly for the discussion of 
problems of educational research being conducted by the more 
advanced students of the group, and the presentation by them, 
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and by faculty members and invited guests of prominence in the 
field of education, of modern discoveries and methods. 

The Home Economics Club is an organization of students who 
desire to promote the standards and ideals of home economics, 
and who wish to create a basis for wholesome social develop- 
ment. 

The Women’s Athletic Association has for its aim the physi- 
cal development of all women students, and co-operates with 
the Athletic Board of Control for the advancement of all 
athletics in the University. It is affiliated with the National 
Athletic Conference of American College Women. The head 
of the women’s department of physical education is an ex-officio 
member of the association, and supervises its activities. 

The Pre-Medical Club is composed of students who are plan- 
ning to take up the study of medicine. The object of the club 
is to give these students an opportunity of hearing lectures on 
medical subjects. 

The Math Club meets bi-weekly for programs of talks and 
papers on topics of interest in mathematics. 

he Science Club meets bi-weekly for discussions, lectures, and 
papers by interesting speakers in the current scientific world. 

The University Orchestra meets weekly for ensemble playing 
of lighter music and of standard overtures. Membership is 
competitive. 

The University Band plays weekly and takes part in all out- 
door functions, parades, etc., in the University. Membership is 
competitive. 

The Writers Club is composed of ten junior and senior men 
who have been recommended by the English department. Orig- 
inal work is read and discussed on Tuesday of each week. 

Gamma Chi is a chemical professional local fraternity open to 
students majoring in chemistry or chemical engineering. Meet- 
ings are held the second Thursday of every month. 

The Black Friars meets bi-weekly for the study of plays, 
classic and current, and for general information in matters 
pertaining to the drama and to the theater. Membership in 
the society is limited to twenty-five. 

The Men’s Glee Club is open to all men students. Member- 
ship is determined by competition. A trip is taken in the state 
every spring. 

The Women’s Glee Club is open to all women in the institu- 
tion, upon a competitive basis. Several concerts are given dur- 
ing the year. 


HONOR SOCIETIES 


Tau Beta Pi is restricted to engineering students. The object 
of the organization is to encourage scholarship and to foster 
liberal culture among engineering students. Eligibility to mem- 
bership is based upon high scholarship and character. 

Skull and Torch is restricted to juniors and seniors in the 
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College of Arts and Sciences and the College of Education who 
are candidates for a degree. Eligibility to membership is based 
upon high scholarship and personal character. 


Alpha Zeta is restricted to upperclassmen in the College of 
Agriculture. Eligibility to membership is based upon high 
scholarship and character. 


Pi Kappa is an honorary sorority for young women interested 
in journalism. Election to Pi Kappa comes as a reward for 
consistent and efficient work on University publications. 

Pi Delta Epsilon is restricted to upperclassmen. The purpose 
of the organization is to promote the interest of college jour- 
nalism by making membership conditional upon faithful and 
efficient service on college publications. 

Alpa Tau Kappa is restricted to intercollegiate orators and 
debaters. The aim of the organization is to encourage and 
reward meritorious effort in public speaking. 

Phi Alpha Theta is an honorary historical society based on 
interest and achievement in its chosen field. 

Scabbard and Blade is restricted to cadet officers. Eligibility 
to membership is based upon efficiency, personal character and 
influence, and interest in military affairs. 

Lambda Tau is a women’s honorary literary organization for 
the purpose of “creating and fostering a greater interest in lit- 
erary activity by associating together girls who are definitely 
interested in literary work and, by giving recognition to girls 
who have shown some ability along this line, to encourage fur- 
ther literary endeavor.” Two women members of the glish 
faculty act as sponsors for the organization. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The Alumni Association of the University of Arkansas 
recently adopted a new constitution which extended its mem- 
bership to include all former students in good standing who 
were regularly enrolled in the University for one year. The 
Association meets annually on Monday of commencement week. 

The Association aubuSHes monthly the Arkansas Alumnus, 
which carries news items about ‘former students and also reports 
the progress of the University. Dr. A. M. Harding, ’04, Director 
of neral Extension, is serving as General Secretary. Mrs. 
Zillah Cross Peel, Ex. ’91, is associate Secretary. 

The expense of the alumni office is taken care of largely by 
the University. It is hoped that this expense will gradually be 
assumed by the Alumni Association. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Arkansas Traveler, published weekly by student editors, 
is devoted to current news and matters of interest to the Univer- 
sity as a whole. : 

The Razorback is published annually by the junior class. It 
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contains pictures of individuals, classes, and organizations and 
serves as a history of the school year. 

The Arkansas Engineer is issued quarterly by the students of 
the College of Engineering. 

The White Mule is a new monthly humorous paper. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Each student at the time of registration is given a copy of 
the rules and regulations for undergraduate students, for the 
observance of which he will be held strictly responsible. 


STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 

A free medical service is maintained for students, by the 
University, with the following privileges: 

1. A thorough physical examination by the University Physi- 
cian at first entrance. Other examinations will be given later 
if necessary. 

2. Consultation with the University Physician during office 
hours at the University. 

Necessary calls by the University Physician at the stu- 
dent’s home, and all visits that may be necessary while the 
student is confined in a hospital. 

4. Board, lodging and nursing at University hospital, in case 
of necessity, not to exceed 21 days in any one college year. In 
the event of an epidemic or an unusual amount of sickness, the 
limit may be reduced. In case of necessity the limit may be 
extended. Any reduction or extension will be made only upon 
the recommendation of the University Physician with the appro- 
val of the President of the University. These provisions apply 
only for the relief of acute conditions. They include the ser- 
vices of a nurse or nurses regularly employed by the University, 
but do not include the employment of special nurses. These, 1f 
called in, must be paid by the student. In case the University 
hospital is filled to capacity, the University is not under obli- 
gation to provide hospital service elsewhere free of cost. 

5. The ambulance or carriage required to convey a student 
to the hospital. 

Minor surgical operations for the relief of acute condi- 
tions, such as cuts, sprains, and simple fractures. 

No student is required to patronize the University Physician. 
At his own expense any student may employ any other physician 
he desires. Consultation fees of other physicians whom the 
student may call in to act with the University Physician must 
be paid by the student. A student may employ another physician 
than the University Physician and still be entitled to the benefits 
of provisions 4 and 5 above, provided that no account shall be 
entered against this department except by permission of the 
University Physician. 
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Vaccination against smallpox will be performed by the Uni- 
versity Physician free of charge. Other vaccination will be 
performed at the cost of materials used. 

Medicines will be paid for by the student. 

The provisions of the Student Health Service do not extend 
to chronic cases or to diseases which are the result of the stu- 
dent’s own misconduct. 


DISCIPLINE AND ATTENDANCE 


Students are required to be diligent in the pursuit of their 
studies and regular in their attendance at class. Those who fail 
to meet these requirements will be requested to withdraw. 

Students are required to attend all meetings and examinations 
of courses for which they are registered. For each eleven credit 
hour absence the student will be required to complete one extra 
hour for graduation. 

Absences with athletic teams, debating teams, or other organi- 
zations which leave the University on official work, and absences 
of individuals who are permitted by the President to leave the 
University on official business pertaining to the University, or 
some orgamization thereof, are counted at half rate, provided 
the coach, manager, or other person in charge, files with the 
Registrar, before leaving the University, a certificate, upon a 
form prescribed by the University, for each student who pro- 
poses to make the trip. 

Absences due to sickness of the student, or of a member of 
his immediate family, or to death in the student’s immediate 
family, count at half rate, provided the student files in the office 
of the Registrar, not later than one week after his return to 
classes, upon a form prescribed by the University, a statement 
of the cause of his absence verified by the certificate of the 
attending physician. Such certificate forms may be obtained 
from the office of the Registrar. 

Students incurring absences in accordance with the above reg- 
ulations may have the privilege of making up the lost recita- 
tions, as evidenced by turning in written work, or in some other 
manner satisfactory to the instructor concerned. When such 
lost recitations have been made up, the remaining absences are 
removed, Applications for the privilege of making up absences 
must be made to the Registrar within one week from the time 
of return to the University. 

Each absence on the first day of any term or on the day pre- 
eding or following any holiday, counts as four, unless the 
student files with the Registrar a satement showing that such 
absence was caused by illness, death in the family, or some 
other cause which the Registrar may deem adequate. 

The Registrar will, at any time he may deem advisable, re- 
port to the Committee on Attendance and Discipline any stu- 
dent who absents himself from his University duties without 
good reason. 
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A student who is absent from an examination must explain 
his absence to the University Examiner within a time set by 
the Examiner. Failing to do so, he will be given a grade of 
“F” in the course. 

In accordance with state law, all students, members of the 
faculty, and employees of the University, are required to pre- 
sent certificates of successful vaccination. Students who fail to 
present certificates will not be allowed to attend classes. 


REGISTRATION 


Students are required to matriculate and classify before the 
beginning of each term. Those who enter a course late will be 
held accountable for all work of the course previous to their 


entrance. 
STUDENT EVENTS 


Permanent dates have been established for the following 
annual events: 


Intercollegiate Debate... .....0..s.0000 the first Friday in April 
ETI SIN CELSAPLVAY iy ies o\+/biasa/si nie (etaveis the second Wednesday in April 
PA RIM D Aveprcriindcls 1g 8 waiecais-wysversialviasere the last Wednesday in April 
Iisintcyesttye IBEW ss ognqdeaneds the second Wednesday in May 


STUDENTS’ WORK 


A student in his first term at the University, unless he is 
registered in a class higher than the freshman, is not permittetd 
to carry a greater number of hours than the normal number 
required in his course, provided that the dean of the college 
concerned may at his discretion allow such student to carry one 
hour more than the maximum prescribed. Students who have 
done work of an exceptionally high grade in the high school 
may be exempted from the operation of this rule by permission 
of the dean of the college concerned. 

A student who has failed in any subject (not including physi- 
cal education and military art) in any term will not be allowed 
the next following term to carry more than the normal 
number of hours required in his course. 

The dean of the college in which a student is enrolled may, 
at his discretion, limit the number of hours that the student 
will be allowed to carry. 

A student may enroll in two classes when a conflict occurs 
only by permission of the dean of the college and of the heads 
of the departments concerned. In no such case will a student 
be allowed to lose more than one-third of the time devoted to 
recitation in either class. The student will be charged with all 
absences incurred through such conflict. 


COURSE SYMBOLS 


The numbers of the regular college courses contain three 
digits: the first indicates the college year, the second the num- 
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ber of hours of credit a week; the third the particular course. 
101 to 199—Courses which are open to freshmen. 


201 to 299—Courses which are required of sophomores in one 
or more of the colleges, or elective for sophomores, 
juniors, or seniors. 

301 to 399—Courses which are required of juniors in one or 
more of the colleges, or elective for juniors and 
seniors. 

491 to 499—Courses which are required of seniors in one or 
more of the colleges, or elective for seniors. 

501 up —Open electives for sophomores, juniors, and seniors. 

Courses with double or triple numbers, in parenthesis, like 

English 131 (132) (133), run through two or three terms, re- 

spectively, and, except with the professor's consent, credit will 

not be allowed until the final term’s work is completed. If the 

numbers are not in parenthesis, credit will be allowed for a 

single term’s work. 

No student may enroll in a course until he has successfully 
completed all prerequisites to that course. 


CREDIT HOURS 


The number of term credit hours allowed in each course is 
identical with the number of hours a week spent upon that 
course except that in the laboratory, shop, or field work two 
to three hours will be considered equivalent to one hour of 
lecture or recitation. > 


GRADING AND EXAMINATIONS 


The following grading system is in effect: A, B, C, D (pass- 
ing grades), E (conditional failure), F (absolute failure). A 
student receiving a grade of “E” may remove it by an exam- 
ination. A student receiving a grade of “F” will not receive 
credit for the course except by repeating it in class. A student 
receiving a grade of “D” in any subject will have an opportunity 
to raise this grade by passing an examination. Should he elect 
to take such examination, the grade made upon the examina- 
tion will become a part of his permanent record in place of the 
first grade made. 

Examinations to raise the grade “D” or to remove the grade 
“BE” will be given on Monday and Tuesday of registration week 
in the student’s next succeeding college year. In the case of 
seniors applying for graduation, a re-examination either to re- 
move the grade “E” or to raise the grade “D” may be given 
in the same year prior to commencement at a time set by the 
Examiner. 

Seniors applying for graduation and carrying the requisite 
work to entitle them to graduation, may, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the instructors concerned, be excused from final exam- 
inations in each course in which their grade is as high as “B.” 
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Notices of exemption are sent by the Examiner near the end 
of the term. 

If for any reason a student drops a course after the sixth 
week of the term, and if the student’s work during the time 
that he attended the course was below the grade of “D,” there 
will be entered on his record a grade of “EF” in that course; if 
“D” or above, he will be marked “Excused” in that course. 

The grading system in the University of Arkansas is based 
not on the individual instructor’s idea of what constitutes a high 
grade or a low grade, but on relative rank in classes. 

By the system of grading it is proposed to divide the students 
into three large groups, according to achievement. The first of 
these is the superior group, which contains approximately one- 
fourth of all the students in the University. To these are given 
the grades A and B, the A group representing a relatively small 
number of unusually excellent students. 

The second is the average or median group, which comprises 
apaut one-half of all the students. These are given the C 
grade. 

The third group comprises that quarter of the students whose 
work is inferior to that of the other three-fourths. To these 
are given the D, E, and F grades. 

It is understood that, in classes containing small numbers of 
students, no instructor can fully carry out this distribution of 
grades. It is the expectation, however, that unless the classes 
of any instructor, by reason of sectionizing on the basis of 
ability, regularly include unusual numbers of good students, or 
of inferior students, as the case may be, his grades will, over 
a period of years, conform approximately to the scale: 

A, not more than ten per cent; 
B, not more than twenty per cent; 
C, from forty to fifty per cent; 
D, approximately twenty per cent; 
and F combined, not more than ten per cent. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 


The College of Arts and Sciences and the College of Educa- 
tion are the only divisions of the University in which a student 
may be graduated who has a failing grade on his record which 
has not been removed by satisfactory repetition of the class- 
work or by examination, or excused by the faculty of the college 
concerned, 

No student will be allowed to graduate from any division of 
the University if more than twenty-five percent of all his work 
done in the University is of the “D” grade. 

In addition to completing the prescribed course of study, can- 
didates for a degree are required to do at least the work of the 
senior year in residence. 

According to a state law, no degree will be granted to any 
student who has not passed a one-year course in American his- 
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tory and civil government. This does not apply to students 
enrolled prior to September 1, 1922. 


GRADUATE WORK AND ADVANCED 
DEGREES 


All work for higher degrees is placed under the administra- 
tive supervision ot the Senate Committee on Graduate Study, 
which consists of members of the University Senate appointed 
by the President, and of the University Examiner. This Com- 
mittee retains supervision over the graduate student throughout 
his course of study, and recommends to the Senate that a higher 
degree be conferred. 

A student seeking admission to graduate standing must have 
completed an undergraduate course of four years, or its equiva- 
lent, at the University of Arkansas, or at some other college 
or university of equal standing. Such a student should present 
an official transcript of his complete undergraduate record to 
the University Examiner, who will present his name to the Com- 
mittee on Graduate Study with the recommendation that he be 
admitted to graduate standing, or be not admitted, as his record 
may seem to justify. 

Students who satisfy the Committee, and the department con- 
cerned, of their ability to pursue graduate work in a given sub- 
ject may be enrolled in specific courses without reference to a 
degree. Admission to graduate standing does not grant admis- 
sion to candidacy for an advanced degree. Such candidacy is 
determined by the Committee after the student has demon- 
strated by at least three months of resident work his ability to 
pursue studies of graduate character. 

The University of Arkansas offers the following advanced 
degrees: (1) Master of Arts or Master of Science; (2) The 
professional degree of Chemical, Civil, Electrical, or Mechanical 
Engineer in the appropriate engineering subject. 


THE MASTER’S DEGREE 


The degree of Master of Science will be conferred for 
graduate work of which the major portion has been done in 
agriculture, education, or home economics. For work in other 
subjects the degree of Master of Arts will be conferred. Stu- 
dents majoring in natural science may, however, at their option, 
receive the degree of Master of Science. 

The minimum time in which a candidate may be permitted to 
complete the degree is one academic year. When the Committee 
deems it necessary, more than one year will be required. 

The candidate is required to complete one major subject and 
not more than two minor subjects. The major subject includes, 
with the thesis, at least twenty-four credit hours. The minor 
subjects occupy together eighteen credit hours. The choice ot 
the candidate’s major and minor subjects must have the approval 
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of the Committee and the major professor. The Committee 
will not accept for graduate credit any course open to Freshmen 
or Sophomores, or any other course not based on eight or more 
term hours of prerequisite work. Exception may be made to 
this rule only if the instructor files with the Committee, in 
advance, written outlines of additional assignments required of 
the student, and makes a written report to the Committee, at 
the conclusion of the course, supplementary to the grade given 
in this subject. 

Forty-two of the forty-eight hours required of the candidate 
must be regular class-room work. Candidates who are graduates 
of this University may, however, pursue one-half of the re- 
quired work in absentia, provided their undergraduate and 
graduate records are satisfactory to the Committee. 

Candidates for the Master’s Degree must maintain an average 
grade of B. No course shall count for graduate credit in which 
the grade is not at least C. 

All candidates for the Master’s Degree must submit a thesis 
showing marked attainment in their chosen major subject. The 
title of this thesis must be announced to the Committee for 
approval at least five months before the date at which the degree 
is expected; and the thesis itself must be presented to the Com- 
mittee at a date to be set by the professor in charge of the 
major subject, but not later than thirty days before the date at 
which the degree is expected. The Chairman of the Committee 
shall deposit this thesis with the University Librarian for bind- 
ing in the form prescribed. A fee of $2.00 is required to cover 
the cost of binding this library copy. The minimum amount of 
credit for the thesis shall be three term hours; the maximum 
amount, six term hours. 

In addition to all regular term examinations on the specific 
courses pursued, a candidate for a Master’s Degree is expected 
to pass a comprehensive oral examination conducted by the pro- 
fessors in charge of his major and minor subjects, in the 
presence of an Examining Committee appointed by the Com- 
mittee on Graduate Study for this purpose. This examination 
shall cover the candidate’s chosen subjects irrespective of the 
particular courses he may have elected in his undergraduate or 
graduate career. 


THE PROFESSIONAL DEGREE 
IN ENGINEERING 


The professional degrees of Chemical Engineer, Civil Engi- 
neer, Electrical Engineer, and Mechanical Engineer, may be 
granted in one of two ways to students who have completed the 
appropriate undergraduate course. (1) The student must pur- 
sue at least one year of graduate work in residence under con- 
ditions outlined above for the Master’s Degree; (2) He must 
have been in successful practice in his profession for at least 
three years, two of which must have been done after he received 
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his Bachelor’s Degree. He must have been in responsible charge 
of work for at least one year. He must submit in writing to 
the Committee a statement of his professional record, and the 
names of at least three satisfactory references, not later than 
January 1 of the college year in which he seeks a degree. He 
must present a thesis under the conditions outlined above for 
the Master’s Degree. 


UNIVERSITY AUDITING 


The financial accounts of all student organizations handling 
more that fifty dollars per annum, are audited by the secretary 
to the President. A system whereby all checks must be counter- 
signed by this official offers an opportunity for the fullest pub- 
licity and develops a sense of financial responsibility in student 
treasurers. The combined funds draw interest on deposits, which 
is divided pro rata among the organizations. 


COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


The object of the courses offered in the College of Arts and 
Sciences is to cover the broad field of general university study, 
including ancient and modern languages and literature, history 
and the social sciences, mathematics, the natural sciences, and 
the fine arts. It aims to afford the student an opportunity to 
gain a broad, cultural education, as well as to equip himself for 
further study in more technical fields. 


ADMISSION 


For a detailed statement of the entrance requirements and 
a description of the subjects accepted for entrance see previous 


pages. 
GRADE POINTS 


Grade points are awarded on the following basis: 

For grade A, 6 points for each hour, 

For grade B, 4 points for each hour. 

For grade C, 2 points for each hour. 

For grade D, credit, but no points. 

For grade E, 1 negative point for each hour. 

For grade F, 2 negative points for each hour. 

No change in grade points will be allowed unless the subject 
be repeated in class. 

In case of exemption from final examination, grade points 
will be granted as for grade of “B.” 

In order to graduate, a student must have an average of two 
grade points on all the work done in the University. 


COURSES OF STUDY 


The College of Arts and Sciences offers four-year courses 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts (B. A.), Bachelor of 
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Science (B. S.), and Bachelor of Music (B. M.); a graduate 
course leading to the degree of Master of Arts (M. A.) and 
special courses. in music leading to a diploma. 


Candidates for degrees, who wish to teach in the schools of 
any state which requires professional preparation of its teach- 
ers, should take as part of their elective work the courses men- 
tioned by the College of Education. They will then receive both 
the degree and the teachers’ certificate which will entitle them 
to teach in any school in the state without being required to pass 
examinations for a teacher’s license. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREE 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 


The candidate must meet the entrance, residence, and regis- 
tration requirements and must complete satisfactorily at least 
two hundred one term hours in approved courses with grade 
points amounting to four hundred two, to be chosen with the 
following restrictions: 


1. Prescribed courses as follows: English 131 (132) (133), 
nine hours; Military Art, six hours (for men), or Physical 
Education, six hours (for women). 

2. Elective courses to be chosen from the following groups, 
with the restrictions noted below: 

Group 1: English, French, German, Greek, Italian, Latin, and 
Spanish. 

Group 2: Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, Geology, Mathe- 
matics, Physics, and Zoology. 

Group 3: Economics, Education, History, Philosophy, Politi- 
cal Science, Psychology, and Sociology. 

Group 4: Agriculture, Engineering, Fine Arts, Law, Medi- 

cine, Home Economics, and Bible. 
a. The candidate may elect not more than sixty hours in any 
one subject, and not more than one hundred twenty hours from 
any one group. At least twenty-seven hours must be elected 
from group 1, and fifty-four hours from groups 2 and 3 com- 
bined, including not less than eighteen hours from each of these 
two groups (provided these fifty-four be exclusive of any course 
or courses offered from another college in the University), and 
not more than twenty-seven may be elected from group 4. 

A committee consisting of the student’s major professor, the 
dean, and the examiner is empowered to determine what courses 
offered from any other college may receive credit toward the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. No student may receive credit for 
a course offered in another college who does not in advance secure 
permission from this committee to enroll in that course. A max- 
imum of thirty-six term hours in approved courses may be 
offered from the College of Education. 

b. No elementary course in science can apply toward require- 
ments of group 2 unless it contains at least nine term hours. 
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c. The candidate must select, not earlier than the beginning of 
his sophomore year, and not later than the beginning of his 
junior year, one major subject, to be chosen from group 1, 2, or 
3, in which he must complete not less than forty-five hours, and 
two minor subjects, in which he must complete not less than 
twenty-seven and eighteen hours, respectively, subject to the 
approval of the candidate’s major professor and the dean of 
the college. A description of the major requirements of each 
department will be found under the departmental statements. 

d. The candidate will be required to complete, in the combined 
high school and college courses, at least thirty hours of one 
foreign language, at least nine hours of which must be taken 
in college classes. In computing the total, each unit of high 
school work will count as equivalent to six hours of college 
work. The student must continue his language study until his 
requirement is satisfied, which, in case of a modern language, 
means a satisfactory working knowledge of that language. 

e. The candidate must conform as closely as possible to the 
following schedule in the distribution of his work: 


Freshman Year 
CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER SPRING 


English! 131, 132) 133. cssceossnsoravcesagesusesessuastsisewerstemessd 3 3 3 

Military Art, 111, 112, 113 (or) 

Physical Education 1015) U2 5 ll S i escccscsssectseeeesscsters 1 1 1 

MBleCt yee vccsscaecpecacecostscczeasniosts astoen isan eee ast ettiee 12 12 12 
16 16 16 


Sophomore Year 
Military Art 211, 212, 213 (or) 


Physical Education 211, 212, 213.22.........sccsscsscceesserece 1 1 1 
© LCCEL WG Sic eatahascccscsssosyacescenaitaccccsaans cea tances aS 16 16 16 
17 17 17 


WBICCELVE) sicccacsecciarssbenctssenscocresoyssesascitaaseponactoseeatictoasatecmiontes 17 17 17 


PELOC Ve ra oeaiccacg caacacecse taasoss ones necectasatcaccersetseecepreosusea 17 17 17 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


Freshman Y ear** 
English 131-3—9 hours. 
Military Art 111-3—3 hours. 
Science, 24 to 27 hours from: 


*Note.—To be chosen with the advice and consent of the candidate's 
major professor. 

**Note.—One subject other than English begun in high school must be 
continued in the Freshman year. 
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Botany 141-143. 
Chemistry 141-1430r 144-145. 
Geology 147-149. 
Mathematics 133, 150, 151, 152. 
Physics 141-143 orl44-146. 
Zoology 144-146. 

Electives from: 
Foreign Languages. 
Mathematics. 
History. 
Art. 
Mechanical Drawing. 


Sophomore Year 


Military Art. Major or Minor subject in Science, 9-12 hours. 
Science,24 to 27 hours from: 
Botany 141-143. 
Chemistry 141-143 or 144-145. 
Geology 147-149. 
Mathematics 133, 150, 151, 152. 
Physics 141-143 or 144-146. 
Zoology 144-146. 
Electives from: 
Foreign Languages. 
Psychology. 
Economics. 
History. 


Junior Year* 


Major subject. 
Minor Subject. 
Toreign Language.** 


Elective : 
Education In Junior 
English Composition (advanced) or 
Any subject accepted for A. B. Senior 
degree Years 


Senior Year 


Completion of all Major and Minor requirements as follows: 

Plan IT: Major Science no less than 54 hours (as in present 
Chemistry course) ; two minor sciences no less than 45 hours. 

Plan II: Major Science no less than 45 hours; two minor 
sciences no less than 54 hours. 

Completion of a total of at least 111 hours of science courses. 


*Note—By the end of the junior year at least four general introductory 
courses of 12 hours each in the laboratory sciences must be completed. 

**Note.—The total of Foreign Language must include 24 hours in one 
of two foreign languages, including 12 hours which must be taken college 
classes. 
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Completion of no less than 18 hours in Group III of B. A. 
course (9 hours, exclusive of Education) during four years. 


Completion of any language requirements not previously ab- 
solved. 


PRE-MEDICAL COURSE 


Students who have completed no less than three full years of 
college work, including the subjects which are required for 
admission to the Medical College of the University of Arkansas 
or any standard approved Medical College, may offer the first 
year’s work done at the Medical College to fulfill the require- 
ments of the senior year at the University of Arkansas. 


Such students should make application to the dean of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences before April 1 of the year in which 
the degree is expected. The degree will be conferred upon offi- 
cial advice from the registrar or dean of the Medical College 
including a transcript of the students’ record, or a certificate set- 
ting forth the fact that the work completed constitutes a full 
year’s work satisfactorily completed in Medical College. 


The subjects included in the curriculum of such students and 
the electives chosen during the junior year must include sub- 
jects in Groups 1, 2, or 3 of the catalog, so selected that the 
student will be able to enter the particular Medical College of 
his choice with the necessary prerequisites in every subject, and 
must aggregate a total of 150 hours. 

All standard medical schools now require a minimum of two 
years of college work for entrance. The curriculum for these 
first two years is as follows: 


Freshman Year 


Chemistry 
German 
or French ... 
Zoology 
English 
Military Art 
Chemistry 331, 332, 241 
German . ---231, 232, 233 
or French ... 231, 232, 233 
Physics —..... ..141, 142, 143 
Military Art ily 212; 213 
Lh es Ee in. 2 RS EE IT a (6) (6) (6) 


Wherever possible it is decidedly preferable for a student to 
spend three or fours years in premedical work at the University. 
In such cases one of the sciences listed in the sophomore year 
should be postponed and an elective substituted. For the third 
and fourth years further work in the subjects above mentioned, 
as well as in Latin, Psychology, Mathematics should be taken. 
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BACHELOR 


In the following curriculum, 


OF MUSIC 


majors and minors must be 


drawn from practical music—piano, pipe organ, violin, or voice. 


Hrs. Each Hrs. Each 

Freshman Term Sophomore Term 
Major Music ne IMB JOT MUSIC. seccsscssscssesoscssserssorece 2 
Harmony 1 ..... = Physical Education . | 
Appreciation 1 .. ai Minor Music ............. 4 
Public School Music.. - 2 Public School Music 2 
Foreign Language ... 4 Harmony 2 ........... au 
English ...... 3 History of Music a 
History ... 298 Foreign Language .4 
Physical Education .... son il English mea | 

17 17 

Hrs. Each Hrs. Each 

Junior Term Senior Term 
OV tJ ON MUSIC Te eapeaccseccscensscvesessocs 2 Thesis ..... ae | 
Minor Music . S12 Recital .. od 
Counterpoint ...... a al Canon and Fugue 22 
Form and Analys 2 Selection and Sraternre Gone 2 
Appreciation 2 .. au Pedagogy (Music) 3 
Ensemble Music ae Major Music ... ane 
Electives .......... _3 Electives «...... 40 

oa (4 Appreciation 3.... pana! 

17 17 


Choral singing is offered each year during the winter and 
spring terms as an elective, two hours each week. 


SPECIAL COURSES IN THE DEPARTMENTS 
OF MUSIC 


The department of Music offers special courses, the comple- 
tion of which is attested to by a diploma. The purpose of 
these courses is to give opportunity to persons who do not 
desire to become candidates for a degree, but who wish to do 
special work in music together with a small amount of work in 
courses of a general cultural nature, in preparation for teaching, 
or as a basis for further study. 

Candidates for a diploma in music must meet the entrance, 
residence, and registration requirements, and must complete sat- 
isfactorily the following courses of study. Students who receive 
this diploma must show evidence of four years of college 
training in music. 


First Year 
CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER SPRING 
English 131 (132) (133) 3 3 3 
Foreign Language ........ 3-5 3-5 3-5 
History of Economics. 3-5 3-5 3-5 
Theory of Music 111, 1 1 1 
Theory of Music 114, ( 1 1 1 
Theory of Musié¢ 117, (1 = 1 1 
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CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER SPRING 


*Piano, Violin, Voice, or Organ 1 1 1 
Physical Education 111, (112) oe) 1 


Psychology 140, 245 (or 342), 2 


Second Year 


English, 542, :(543)\ (S44) ..<csecscsicscascsesesteverassetteeoneneeea 4 4 
Foreign Language ............-.....0.2.--- <3 5 
Theory of Music 211, (212) (213).. 
*Piano, Violin, Voice, or Organ....... m= 
Physical Education 211, (212) (213) ee cee 1 


eae 
[fpr 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Conditions for this degree are outlined on a previous page, 
under the heading “Graduate Work and Advanced Degrees.” 


DEPARTMENT STATEMENTS 
ANCIENT LANGUAGES 


ProFessor StrAuss, Mr. HAMBLIN 


Requirements for a Major in Latin or ancient languages: 
Forty-five credit hours. Students who expect to teach Latin in 
secondary schools should complete course 147 (148) (149) and 
at least nine hours of more advanced work. 


Latin 


111 (112). Latin anp GrEEK Worp-Roots in ENGLISH.—Re- 
quires no knowledge of the Greek language and but one year of 
Latin. Gives a working knowledge of the common roots used 
in the formation of English words, both technical and general. 
Especially for students of science ‘who do not continue Latin. 
Winter and spring. SrTRauss. 

114 (115) (116). Etementary Latin Composition.—Required 
of all students taking 131 and of those taking 134 who have had 
no equivalent course. One hour a week. AMBLIN. 

131 (132) (133). CicERo’s SPEECHES AND LetTERS.—Six 
speeches, and selections from the letters; a review of forms and 
syntax; introduction to the use of good English in translation. 

or students who offer two units of Latin for entrance. See 
course 114 (115) (116). HaAsesiin. 

134 (135) (136). Vircm’s Atnetp.—Due attention is given to 
forms, syntax, and prosody, but the chief aim is an appreciation 


*In instrumental and vocal music no definite number of hours can be 
stated; the applicant must show the attainment of sufficient knowledge, 
technique, and ability before a diploma will be granted. In general, this 
will require from four to six ae of study. In addition to the study of 
the major instrument the can idate will be required to spend at least one 
year in the study of some other instrument, or of voice, subject to the 
approval of the head of the department. 
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of the poem as literature. For students who offer three units 
of Latin for entrance. See course 114 (115) (116). HaAms.in. 


141 (142) (143). Exvemenrary LATIN For BEGINNERS.—Gram- 
mar and exercises. Cesar, four books. To meet the needs of 
students in the sciences, and to lay a foundation for those stu- 
dents who intend to continue Latin or the modern languages. 
Will admit to Latin 131. Hamstin. 

147, Cicero’s EssAys.—The De Amicitia, with a thorough re- 
view of forms and syntax at the beginning. Fall and spring. 

148. Livy.—Selections from Livy, Books XXI-XXII. Fall 
and winter. 

149. Latin Comepy.—The Phormio of Terence. Winter and 
spring. 

These courses, in any order, are open to those who have had 
four units of Latin, or 134-136. Strauss, HAMBLIN, 

S11 (512) (513). Apvancep Latin Composition.—Translation 
of English narrative and study of Latin idioms. Essential to 
students who are preparing to teach Latin. Prerequisite: Latin 
147-149. Srrauss. 

514 (515) (516). Late Latrn.—To show close connection 
between Latin and the Romance languages. Open to students 
who present two entrance units of Latin and who have not less 
than the equivalent of a full year in college of one Romance 
language. STRAUSS. 

531. Crcero,—Selections from the Letters. Fall. 

532. JuvENAL AND MaArtIAL.—Juvenal’s Satires; Martial’s 
Epigrams. Winter. 

533, PiLiny.—Selections from the Letters. Spring. 

The incidental object of courses 531-533 is to acquaint the 
student with Roman public and private life. Prerequisite: Latin 
147-149, Srrauss. 

534 (535) (536). Roman Porerry.—Reading of selections from 
Roman poets. An attempt made to secure a good general view 
of the whole field of Roman poetry. Prerequisite: Latin 147- 
149. HAMBLIN. 


537. History or RoMAN LITERATURE.—Mackail’s Latin Litera- 
ture, supplemented by lectures and assigned reading in English 
translations of the more important authors. Winter. 


538. GrEEK AND RoMAN MytTHo.Locy; Its Use 1n ENGLISH 
LitERATURE.—A systematic study of the classical myths that un- 
derlie all literatures. Each student will trace a particular myth 
through English literature. Those having a knowledge of Latin 
will investigate Latin sources. Fall. 

RoMAN Private Lire.—Johnston’s Private Life of the 
Romans. Lectures illustrated by stereopticon and supplemented 
by collateral reading and reports. Spring. Courses 537, 538, 
539 presuppose no knowledge of Latin. Strauss, HAMBLIN. 
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Greek 


131 (132). ELemeENTARY GREEK.—Assuming a fair knowledge 
of Latin Grammar, the essentials of Greek form and syntax are 
covered rapidly, with much illustrative reading and compara- 
tively little drill. For students who offer no Greek for entrance. 
Fall and winter. HAMBLIN. 

143. XeENopHON.—Selections from Anabasis, Cyropedia, and 
Memorabilia; practical review of syntax, some prose composi- 
tion and sight reading. Prerequisite: Greek 131 (132). Spring. 
HAMBLIN. 

543 (544). Greek LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION.—To give stu- 
dents of any literature a knowledge of the form and content of 
the literature that has influenced most widely other literatures. 
In the first quarter epic and lyric poetry will be studied; in the 
second, prose and drama. Lectures, class reading, collateral 
reading, and frequent tests. Winter and spring. HAMBLIN. 


ATHLETICS 


ProFessor SCHMIDT, Mr. Grove 


111. Foorsatt. For freshmen. Ten hours practice a week. 
Fall. Grove. 

211. Foorspatt. University team, first year. Practice, ten 
hours a week. Fall. Scumunr. 

311. Foorpaty. University team, second year. Practice, ten 
hours a week. Fall. ScHumunrt. 

114. PHysicAL TRAINING. Indian clubs, drills, dumbbells, cal- 
eS group games. Two hours a week. Fall. ScuMipt AND 

ROVE. 

112. BasKerspatt. For freshmen. Practice, ten hours a week. 
Winter. Grove. 

212. BASKETBALL. University team. Practice, ten hours a 
week. Winter. ScHMurprT. 

113. BAsepatyt. For freshmen. Practice, ten hours a week. 
Spring. ScHMuIpT, 

213. BAseBaty. University team. Practice, ten hours a week. 
Spring. ScH»upr. 

313. Track. For freshmen. Practice, ten hours a week. 
Spring. Grove, 

413. Track. University team. Practice, ten hours a week. 
Spring. Grove. 

513. Tennis. Practice, five hours a week. ScHMImmT AND 
Grove. 


BOTANY 


Proressor BucHHOoLz, Mr. Cripps 
Requirements for a Major in Botany: Forty-five credit hours, 
which should include 341, 522 or 523, 534, 545, 556 or 546, and 
Plant Pathology 4 hours or Bacteriology 4 hours. Students 
majoring in Botany are advised to elect some courses in the 
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related sciences. Certain advanced courses are given only in 
alternate years. Juniors and seniors who major in Botany are 
expected to attend the seminar. 


141. ELemMentTArRY BoTrAny.—The fundamental structures and 
physiological processes of higher plants, with special reference 
to the nature of economic plants. Bacteria, and a few other 
types of microscopic plants. Lectures and recitations three 
hours, laboratory three hours. Fall. Fee, $2.50. BucHHo.z, 
Cripps, AND ASSISTANTS. 


142 (143). ELemMEeNnTArY BotAny.—The life histories of the 
great groups of plants in the order of their evolution, affording 
a brief general survey of the plant kingdom. Special emphasis 
placed on the disease producing fungi. In the spring the work 
merges into a systematic course in the classification of seed 
plants. Field trips taken on Saturdays, or during afternoons 
as part of the laboratory work, for a study of the local flora. 
Lectures and recitations three hours, laboratory three hours. 
Winter and Spring. Fee, $2.50. BucHHoLz, CrIBBs, AND 
ASSISTANTS. 

139. THe Loca, Frora. Nature Stupy.—Chiefly the identi- 
fication of trees, shrubs, and wild flowers, intended for students 
who have not previously studied the general course. The prin- 
cipal object is to know the common species, how they are iden- 
tified, and to awaken an interest and appreciation for one’s sur- 
roundings. Lectures and demonstration two hours, field and 
laboratory four hours, with field trips on Saturdays. Spring. 
Fee, $2. 30, including cost of a folding hand magnifier, given to 
each student. BucHHOLz, Cripps. 

331 (332) or 321 (322) (323). PLANT MICROTECHNIQUE.— 
Practice in the various methods of preparing plant material for 
microscopic examination. Laboratory eight hours (course 331-2), 
eH six hours (course 321-3). Prerequisite: 141-143. Fee, $4.00. 

RIBBS. 

339. Forest TrEES oF ARKANSAS.—The identification and dis- 
tribution of the native forest trees and shrubs found in Arkan- 
sas and the Southwest. Lectures one hour, field trips three 
hours a week, and laboratory. Fall or spring. BucuHoLz. 

341. Genetics —The facts and theories of inheritance. The 
hypotheses concerned with the problems of evolution. Lec- 
tures and recitations three hours, laboratory two hours. Pre- 
goquisites « 141-143, or Zoology 144-146, Fall and winter. Fee, 
$2.50. BucHHorz. 

347. PLant Puysiotocy.—The student performs a series of 
experiments designed to make clear to him in both qualitative 
and quantitative sense the salient functions. Laboratory eight 
hours. Prerequisite: 141-143, and Chemistry 141-143. Fall or 
spring. Fee, $2.50. Crises. 

522. MorpHoLocy or ALGAE.—A more detailed treatment of 
algae with respect to their morphology and evolution, with em- 
phasis on the fresh water algae. One lecture and three hours 
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laboratory. Prerequisite: 141-143. Fall. Fee, $1.00. BucHHorz. 

MorpHo.ocy or BryopHytes.—The liverworts and mosses 
are studied in greater detail with reference to the important 
facts of their general morphology and evolution. Lectures one 
hour, and laboratory three hours. Winter. (Not given in 1924- 
2) Fee, $1.00. BucHHoLz. 

34. MorpHoLocy or PrertpopHyTes—A morphological study 
of ferns and fern allies with reference to their life histories and 
the evolution of their vascular structures. Should precede 
Botany 545. Lectures two hours and laboratory three hours. 
Prerequisite: 141-143. Fall. Fee, $1.50. BucHHo.z. 

545 (or 555). MorpHotocy or SPERMATOPHYTES.—The details 
of the morphology of seed plants in relation to their evolu- 
tionary history. Special attention is given to the study of Gym- 
nosperms, with additional laboratory assignments for those tak- 
ing the course for an extra hour’s credit. Prerequisites: 534. 
Winter. BucHHo.z. 

556 (or 546). Systematic BotANy.—The identification and 
classification of wild and cultivated plants in the vicinity of Fay- 
etteville. The field work will include ecological studies (the 
Ozark region is especially fine). Correlation of the groups from 
an evolutionary standpoint. Lecture one hour, laboratory eight 
to ten hours. Field trips afternoons or Saturdays. Prerequi- 
site: 141-142. Spring. Fee, $2.50. BuchHoiz, Crisps. 

653. Cytotocy.—The cell and the behavior of its component 
parts during division. The theories attempting to correlate the 
facts of Mendelian inheritance with cell conditions. Lectures 
and recitations two hours, laboratory six hours. Prerequisites: 
545 and 341. Spring. (Not given 1924-25.) Fee, $2.50. Bucu- 
HOLZ. 


CHEMISTRY 


Proressor Hate, ASsocrATE ProFEssoR WERTHEIM, 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR HUMPHREYS, Mr. PorTER 


The courses are planned to meet the needs of students who 
(1) desire knowledge of the science for its cultural value; (2) 
need it as a foundation for work in medicine and in other 
sciences; (3) are majoring in chemistry or chemical engineering. 

Requirements for a Major in Chemistry: Forty-five term 
hours, which should include courses 141 (142) (143), 251, 254 
(255), 354 (355). 

A course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Chemical 
Engineering is also offered. (See College of Engineering.) 

141 (142) (143). GENERAL CHEMISTRY.—An elementary course 
with a two-fold object: First, to give the student a thorough 
general knowledge of the principles of chemistry; second, to 
make chemistry a subject of interest and value, touching so 
closely everyday life. Lectures, demonstrations, and recitations 
three hours, laboratory three hours a week. No prerequisite. 
Fee, $4.00 each term. HALE, HuMPHREYS, AND ASSISTANTS, 
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144 (145). GeneRAL CHEMISTRY.—The same as the above 
course, but adapted to the needs of students offering an admis- 
sion unit in chemistry. Fall and winter. Fee, $4.00 each term. 
HUMPHREYS AND ASSISTANTS. 


257 (258) (259). GrNnERAL CHEMISTRY (ENGINEERS).—Pre- 
requisite: Physics 149. Fee, $5.00 each term. Hare, Hum- 
PHREYS, AND ASSISTANTS. 

242. ELEMENTARY ORGANIC CHEMISTRY.—Designed especially 
for students in Agriculture and Home Economics. Lectures and 
recitations three hours, laboratory three hours a week. Pre- 
requisite: 141-143. Spring. Fee, $4.00. WerTHEIM. 

251, 241. QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS.—A practical course with 
lectures and recitations dealing with the theory involved. Lec- 
tures and recitations two hours, laboratory nine or six hours a 
week. Prerequisite: 143. Fall and spring. Fee, $6.00 and $5.00, 
respectively. Porrer. 

232. ApVANCED QUALITATIVE ANALYsIs.—Continuation of 251, 
with lecture and recitation one hour, laboratory six hours a 
week. Prerequisite: 241. Winter. Fee, $5.00. Porrer. 

254, 244. Quantitative ANALysIs.—The theory and practice 
of the subject, including the most important gravimetric and 
volumetric methods. Lectures and recitations two hours, lab- 
oratory nine or six hours a week. Prerequisite: 241. Fall and 
winter. Fee, $6.00 and $5.00, respectively. Porter. 

255. ApvANcep QuANTITATIVE ANALYsIS.—Continuation of 244 
with similar hours. Winter and spring. Fee, $6.00. Porter. 

331 (332). SpecrAL OrcAnic CHEMistry.—A shorter course 
for pre-medical students. Lectures and recitations two hours, 
laboratory three hours a week. Prerequisite: 241. Fall and 
winter. Fee, $4.00 each term. WERTHEIM. 

333. SprEcIAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY.—The work presented is 
such that 331 (332), 333 approximately equal 354 (355). Lec- 
tures, laboratory and fees as in 332. Prerequisite: 332. Spring. 
WERTHEIM. 

354 (355). OrcAnic CHEemistry.—Theory of organic reactions 
and laboratory work illustrating the practical applications. Lec- 
tures and recitations three hours, laboratory six hours a week. 
Prerequisite: 241. Fall and winter. Fee, $5.00 each term. 
WERTHEIM. 

359. InpusTRIAL CHEMISTRY.—The practical application of 
chemistry to industry, special attention being given to actual or 
possible manufacturing establishments in this state. One or 
more inspection trips are taken. Lectures and recitations five 
hours a week. Prerequisites: 254, 354. Spring. HAce. 

434. History or Cuemistry—The development of chemistry, 
intended to furnish a helpful basis for the present day science. 
Lectures and recitations three hours a week. Prerequisites: 
254, 354. Fall. (Not given in 1924-25.) Hate. 

435 (436). ApnvANcED INORGANIC CHEMISTRY.—The_ under- 
lying facts and principles are studied in some detail. Lectures 
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and recitations three hours a week. Prerequisites: 254, 354. 
Winter and spring. (Not given in 1924-25.) Hate. 


437 (438). ApvANcED OrGANIc CHEMISTRY.—A more thorough 
study of certain topics for advanced students. Lectures and 
recitations three hours a week. Prerequisites: 254, 355. Spring. 
WERTHEIM, 


449. OrcAnic QUALITATIVE ANALYsiIs.—Analysis and identi- 
fication of simple organic compounds by the “group” or “class 
reaction” method. A paper on some general reaction will be 
presented by each student. Reading knowledge of German is 
desirable. Lectures two hours, laboratory six hours a week. 
Prerequisites: 241, 355. Fall. Fee, $5.00. WerTHEIM. 

451 (452). PuysicaL Cuemistry.—The general principles of 
natural science with especial reference to the principles, theories 
and generalizations of chemistry. The method of attacking a 
problem, the apparatus used, and a study of certain fundamental 
principles are covered in the laboratory work. Lectures and 
recitations three hours, laboratory six hours a week. Prerequi- 
site: 245, Physics. Winter and spring. Fee, $5.00 each term. 
PortTeER. 

522, 523. INorGANIC PREPARATIONS.—Chiefly laboratory work 
with an insistence upon the principles and economic value of the 
process. Six hours a week. Prerequisite: 244. Winter. Fee, 
$5.00 each term. Humpnreys. 

524, 525. OrcANic PrepARATIONS.—Similar to 522, 523. Pre- 
requisites: 241, 355. Spring. Fee, $5.00 each term, WERTHEIM. 

531. AmeERICAN CHEMISTRY.—The fundamental importance of 
chemistry in our modern life and the real contribution the United 
States has made and is making to chemistry. A non-technical 
course, intended to be of cultural value. Lectures and recita- 
tions three hours a week. Spring. Hate. 

533. MertTaLturcy.—Lectures and recitations treating of prin- 
ciples and practice three hours a week. Prerequisite: 241. 
Winter. (Not given in 1924-25.) Porter. 

537. SpectaL PuysicAL CHEMISTRY.—A shorter course for 
pre-medical students. Lectures and recitations three hours a 
week. Prerequisites: 244, 354. Spring. Porter. 

631-639. Specrat METHODS IN QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS.—San- 
itary Water Analysis, Petroleum Technology, Electrc-Analysis, ° 
Ultimate Organic Analysis, Coal and Coke Analysis, Analysis 
of Road Materials, Analysis of Certain Rocks, etc. Chiefly 
laboratory work with conferences. The amount of credit to be 
arranged with the individual student before he registers for the 
course. Prerequisite: 244. Fee, $6.00 each term. Each term as 
demanded. HALE, WERTHEIM, PorTER. 

816, 817. CHEmIcAL SEMINAR—Members of the faculty, grad- 
uates, and advanced students meet weekly for the discussion of 
articles in the current chemical literature. Prerequisites: 244, 
354. Winter. HA te. 

831, 832. CHEemiIcAL REsEARCH.—Problems in research for 
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graduates or others considered capable of successfully attacking 
them. Credit will vary in accordance with the amount of work 
done. Each term as demanded. HALE, WERTHEIM. 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR WATERMAN, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 
Jamison, Mr. Moore 


The primary purpose of the courses is to assist the student in 
understanding the functions, the purposes, and the significance 
of our complex economic and social institutions. 

Requirements for a Major in Economics: Forty-five credit 
hours, including courses 540 (541). Students in the College of 
Education preparing to teach commercial subjects may complete 
a major in this department with courses 540 (541), 546 (247), 
647, 730 (731), and nineteen hours of electives. 


540 (541). Prrincretes or Economics.—An introduction to the 
fundamental economic principles underlying the production, val- 
uation, distribution, and consumption of economic goods. Pre- 
requisite: Sophomore standing. Fall and winter. WATERMAN, 
JAMISON, AND Moore. 


530. BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT.—A _ brief 
review of the succesive forms of business organization, with the 
causes of such development and a study of modern economic 
conditions as applied to business; the development and control 
of large business units. Prerequisite : 540 (541). Fall. Jamison. 

522. CrepIts AND CoLLEcTIONS.—Mercantile credit, sources 
and analysis of credit information; credit insurance; the Bank- 
ruptcy Acts; collection agencies and collection departments. 
Prerequisite: 540 (541). Spring. WATERMAN. 

545. TRANSPORTATION.—Transportation facilities as determi- 
nants of market situations; the economics of the good roads 
movement; the cost and service of inland waterways, steam and 
electric eal avy ocean ports and carriers. Prerequisite: 540 
(541). ring. JAMISON. 

546 (sy. Com™MerctAL Law.—The laws that govern busi- 
ness Vig ae such as contracts, agency, negotiable instru- 
ments, bailments, insurance, sales, corporations, and the transfer 
of real property. Prerequisite: None. Fall and winter, (Engi- 
neering students need not take 547.) WATERMAN. 

630. Economic Sratistics.—The theory and practice of sta- 
tistics in economic and social problems ; sources, and methods 
for collecting data bearing on prices, production, population, and 
other economic and social problems; means of correlation and 
interpretation of such data. Prerequisite : 540 (541). Spring. 
Moore. 

633. RurALt Soctotocy.—The problems and conditions of farm- 
ing: Land, rural population, farm labor; the school, the church, 
and other rural institutions; the effects of occupation and isola- 
tion; vice, crime, and poverty in the country; the relation of the 
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farmer to other economic classes. Prerequisite: 640 (641). 
Spring. JAMISON. 

640. Principtes or Soctotocy—The development of social 
institutions from primitive to modern times. The relationships 
existing among men; the possibilities of betterment. Prerequi- 
site: Junior standing. Fall. Jamison. 

641, Proptems or SociAL BETTERMENT.—An examination into 
the nature, causes, and treatment of selected social problems, 
discussed in the light of modern sociological thought. Prerequi- 
site: 640. Winter. JAMISON. 

645. BANKING PrincipLes.—The historical development of our 
present banking system, with particular emphasis on relations 
existing among national and state banks and the Federal Reserve 
system. Prerequisite: 540 (541). Fall. Moore. 


647, Corporation Finance.—Organization of the corporation; 
the problem of proper capitalization; the financial plan, corpo- 
rate securities, management of corporate income; receivership, 
and reorganization. Prerequisite: 540 (541). Spring. WATER- 
MAN, 


648. SELLING AND MARKETING.—Advertising plans, campaigns, 
and media; analysis of market and product; distribution of ad- 
vertising costs; the organization, operation, and function of mar- 
keting agencies. Not open to students having credit in 332, Pre- 
requisite: 540-541. Winter. JAMISON. 

649. INpuSTRIAL MANAGEMENT.—Location, arrangement, and 
equipment of industrial plants; methods of departmental organ- 
ization; control of branches and agencies; securing and inter- 
preting industrial data. Prerequisite: None. Winter. Moore. 

730 (731). ELemenTARY AccouNnTING.—The theory and prac- 
tice of double-entry bookkeeping, illustrating the uses of the 
fundamental books, the interpretation and classification of ac- 
counts, preparation and analysis of statements. Prerequisite: 
540 (541) or concurrent registration. Fall and Winter. Moore. 

732. ApvANcED AccouNTING.—Partnership and corporation 
accounts; treatment of capital stock accounts, no par value 
stock, capitalization, amortization, depreciation. Prerequisite: 
730 (731). Spring. Moore. 

741. GovERNMENT REGULATION OF INDUSTRY.—The problems 
created by the growth of large business; pools, trusts, holding 
companies, the Sherman and Clayton Acts, and subsequent state 
and federal legislation; the Federal Trade Commission and the 
enlargement of the field of government control. Prerequisite: 
540 (541). Fall. WATERMAN. 

742. Pusiic Frinance.—The theories and methods of raising 
and distributing public revenue as applying to Federal, State, 
and local fiscal systems; special study of Arkansas tax prob- 
lems. Prerequisite: 540 (541). Spring. Moore. 

748. INsuRANcE—The principles underlying insurance; the 
chief kinds of insurance; types of policies and contracts; the 
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regulation of insurance. Prerequisite: 540 (541). Spring. 
JAMISON. 


331. AGricuLTURAL Economics.—The principles underlying 
the organization of agriculture as a science with a view to profit 
for the farmer and benefit to the nation. Includes a discussion 
of credit needs, problems of farm labor, tenancy, and rent; land 
utilization, and prices. Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. Fall. 
JAMISON. 


332. AGRICULTURAL MARKETING.—The services, methods, and 
agencies involved in moving agricultural products from the pri- 
mary producer to the ultimate consumer; including co-operation 
and federation. Not open to students having credit in Eco- 
nomics 648. Prerequisite: 331. Winter. JAMISON. 


ENGLISH 


PROFESSOR JONES, PRoressor JoRDAN, ASSOCIATE Proressor HAst- 
INGS, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SHEEHAN, ASSISTANT PROFES- 
sor Hotcomse, Miss Davis, Mr. Story, Mr. Hunt, 

Mr. McCotriey, Mrs. HaAstines 


The aim of the course is (1) to train students to write English 
clearly and correctly, and (2) to teach them to understand and 
appreciate the best in literature. Every course in composition, 
therefore, is accompanied by_a considerable amount of required 
readings, and every course in literature requires some written 
criticism. 


Requirements for a Major in English: Fifty-four term hours, 
including courses 131 (132) (133), ane 531 (532) (533) [or By 
(145) (146)]; 521 (522) (523) or 547, or Journalism 631 (632) 
(633) ; and two from the following aces 631 (632); 643; 644 
(645). Students who expect to be recommended for teaching 
position in secondary schools should complete at least forty- 
five term hours in English. 


Students taking up journalism should consult the head of the 
department at the beginning of the sophomore year. 

131 (132) (133). RuHeEToRIC AND ComposiTiIon.—Recitations, 
themes, conferences, and required reading, three hours a week. 
Some practice in argumentation, description, and narration, but 
the chief drill is in expository writing. Jeequired of all fresh- 
men except those who are admitted to English 144-6. JONES, 
Hastincs, Hoitcomse, Davis, Story, McCoittey, Hunt, Mrs. 
HASTINGs. 

144 (145) (146). Composition AND LiterRATURE.—Intended for 
those students who have shown marked proficiency in English in 
high school. Consent of the instructor is required. This course 
may be substituted for English 531 (532) (533) as a prerequisite 
to advanced courses. JONES. 

221 (222) (223). EncrisnH Composition.—Required of all 
students in the College of Arts and Sciences who do not make 
a grade higher than “D” in Freshman English. Consists largely 
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of practice in writing and intensive drill in correct usage of 
spoken and written English. Jones. 


331 (332) (333). EnciisH Composition.—Technical writing, 
with some study of scientific and technical articles of various 
kinds. Open only to students in the Colleges of Agriculture and 
Engineering. Prerequisite: 131-3. Hastincs, Hunt. 


521 (522) (523). Exposirion—The principles of expository 
writing. Themes, assigned readings, and conferences. Pre- 
se Bs. 131-133. HotcomBe. 

31 (532) (533). EnoiisH LITERATURE IN OuTLINE.—The life 
and literature of the English people from Anglo-Saxon times to 
the present. Lectures, study of the works of representative 
authors, reports, critical essays. Prerequisite: 131-133. JoNneEs, 
JorpAn, Hastincs, Story, McCotiey, Davis. 

534 (535) (536). American LiterAture—A general course, 
with intensive study of some of the major writers. Prerequisite: 
531-3. HASTINGS. 

537 (538) (539). EnNncitsH Prose Fiction.—Critical and his- 
torical study of prose fiction from its beginnings to the present. 
Prerequisite: 531-3. HAstTtncs. 

541. BritisH RoMANTIC PoETts OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
—Chiefly a study of the poetry of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Scott, 
Byron, Shelley, and Keats. Prerequisite: 531-3. Fall. JorDAN. 

TENNYSON AND BROWNING.—Prerequisite: 531-3. Win- 
ter. JORDAN. 

543. NINETEENTH CENTURY EssAyists.—The principal essay- 
ists studied are Lamb, Hazlitt, DeQuincey, Macaulay, Carlyle, 
Ruskin, Arnold, Newman, Pater, and Stevenson. Prerequisite: 
531-3. Spring. JorpAn. 

544. Ercuteenta Century Lirerature.—Prerequisite: 531-3. 
(Not given in 1924-25.) 

545. Tue Suort Story.—A course in reading, criticizing, and 
writing narratives and short stories. Prerequisite: 531-3. Spring. 
McCoLtey. 

546. Lyric Poretry.—The greatest examples of lyric poetry in 
English and other literatures. Prerequisite: 531-3. Spring. 
HASTINGs. 

547. Tue ContTEMporARY Drama.—Recent plays in Europe 
and America. Prerequisite: 531-3. Spring. HotcomBe. 

. THE DrAMA IN ENGLAND, 1660-1880. Prerequisite: 531-3. 
Fall. Jorpan. 

631 (632) (633). MuippLte EncLiisH.—A study of Chaucer, fol- 
lowed by a general study of other Middle English writers. Pre- 
requisite: 531-3. HoLcomBE. 

643. Ancto-SAxon.—A study of Anglo-Saxon grammar, with 
some reading of West Saxon prose. Prerequisite: 531-3. 
Sppne. Toes 

SHAKESPEARE.—A critical study of a few plays; lec- 
tres and recitations. Prerequisite: 531-3. Fall and winter. 

ONES. 
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646. THE DRAMA IN ENGLAND, 1580-1642—The Elizabethan 
dramatists, exclusive of Shakespeare. Prerequisite: 531-3. 
Spring. JorDAN. 

647. LirerAry Criticism.—The more generally accepted prin- 
ciples of literary criticism and their application to the chief types 
of literature. Consent of instructor necessary. Lectures and 
recitations. (Not given in 1924-25.) 

CoMpArRATIVE LirERATURE.—General survey of some of 
the more important works of Continental writers and of literary 
tendencies since the Renaissance, with stress upon such as have 
been influential in England. Consent of instructor necessary. 
Spring. Jones. 


Journalism 


537 (538) (539). Newspaper Writinc.—A study of news in- 
terest and the technique of news-writing. Adapted to those who 
wish either to make journalism their profession or to gain 
facility in writing effective English. Made practical by carrying 
on class work in connection with daily newspaper and student 
publications. precreauisive: English 131-133. Fee, $1.00 each 
term. SHEEH 

621 (622) (623). NewspaPER Epitinc.—Editing copy, cor- 
recting proof, writing headlines, making up, rewriting, and other 
details of editing; the organization and methods of local, state, 
and national news gathering. Prerequisite: Journalism 537- 539. 
Alternates with Journalism 631. (Not given in 1925-26.) Fee, 
$1.00 each term. SHEEHAN. 

631 (632) (633). SpectAL FEATURE ARTICLES AND EDITORIALS. 
—The special feature article in newspaper and magazine is 
studied and analyzed as a form, and practice in writing is given 
with a view to publication. The same is done with the editorial. 
Prerequisite: Journalism 537-9, Alternates with Journalism 
621-3. (Not given in 1924-25.) Fee, $1.00 each term. SHEEHAN. 


FINE ARTS 


Mr. Tovey, Miss GALBrairH, Miss GwATHMEY, Miss REQUA, 
Miss GiLvespiz, Mr. MitcHELL, Mr. HANSARD, Mr. Royer 


The department offers courses in the theory of music, piano, 
violin, voice, art, and the history of music. A statement of the 
requirements for admission will be found on previous pages for 
both regular and special students. 

Courses in music leading to a diploma or a degree are out- 
lined on previous pages. 

Six term hours of credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree 
will be allowed for work in music, of which not more than three 
hours shall be allowed for courses in piano, violin, and voice. 
No credit is allowed unless the student takes at least two lessons 
a week for a full year. 

Credit for pipe organ will be allowed toward the A. B. degree 
and in the College of Education for the first year’s work. 
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Special Fees 


Piano, or Organ, with Director, a term...............-.- $33.50 
Voices a Cerin ss viecins sae 0 on sven arene De Oa oe eee 33.50 
Organ, or Piano, with Assistant) ACE TIMepraee sya ictateele-srare ei ehe 26.50 
Violin, a. tert’ sc-c:0actice's ae ie He ea eee a erie verara ove 26.50 
Study: of ‘Appreciation; ‘a termiae aussi netennte rote cere eieiele mare 4.00 
Harmony,.in class) av teri .\. «o<rlsestectcineercateteri ate atatstetolavetctats 6.00 
Form and analysisy:s. ¢3.0\- a: '5¢ aa’ netomat aetettererarni ae 6.00 
History. of Music; in| class, a) termissaeeeeeecae aes elee 6.00 
Counterpoint, 2 term. os as. sais « ofeereetneite eletare cleaner ai 6.00 
Piano’ Practice, one, hour daily,,avtentaenennai cele averiertel ees 3.50 
Diploma fee, for completion of the special Diploma course 

IM TNUSICs 6 cies oie boss aie veo Re awe arte erels eye estate aysievels 
Ghorall Music. oc). oc 00:01 o:10 03/016, caper toler eaear arate aislars 4.00 


Theory of Music 

111 (112) (113). Harmony.—One hour a week. MITCHELL. 

211 (212) (213). Apvancep HArmMony.—One hour a week. 
MiTcHELL. 

114 (115) (116). History or Music—One hour a week. 
Tovey. 

117 (118) (119). Apprecration I—One hour a week. Tovey. 

311 (312) (313). CouNTERPorINt.—One hour a week. Tovey. 

217 (218) (219). Appreciation II—One hour a week. To- 
VEY. 

317 (318) (319). Apprecration III].—One hour a week. To- 
VEY. 

324 (325) (326). Form aANp ANALysIS. Tovey. 

424 (425) (426). ENseEmMBteE Music. HANSArRD. 

427 (428) (429). Canon anv Fucure. Tovey. 

524 (525) (526). SrELECTION AND INTERPRETATION. TOovVEY. 

528, 529. CHorAL Music. Tovey. 


Piano 


The aim is to develop technical control and the power of 
musical conception as adapted to artistic ends. 

PREPARATORY GRADE. TovEY AND MITCHELL. 

INTERMEDIATE GRADE. TovEY AND MITCHELL. 

ApvANCED GRADE. TovEY AND MITCHELL. 

ACCOMPANIMENT. TOovVEY. 

THe TEACHING oF Music.—For students who expect to teach 
music. Tovey. 


Violin 
The instruction is designed to develop correct technique. In 


addition to the studies, the student is given compositions of 
standard composers. HANSARD. 
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Pipe Organ 


This course prepares for church playing and concert work. 
Tovey AND GILLESPIE. 


Voice 


The purpose is the correct production of tone and the building 
and development of the voice according to the old Italian method. 
Special stress is laid on breath control, accuracy of tone, dis- 
tinct articulation, the study of intervals, scale building, sight 
reading, and phrasing. Royer. 


Pustc ScHoor Music, AND SUPERVISORS’ CourSE, ROYER. 
Art 


This department seeks to lay the foundation for a thorough 
art education. Its purpose is to awaken in the student an appre- 
ciation of beauty and to cultivate self expression in form and 
color. The advantages offered enable both elementary and ad- 
vanced students to pursue the study of art while taking a college 
course. Twenty-seven term hours of credit toward the Bachelor 
of Arts degree will be allowed for work in art. The depart- 
ment offers courses in fine and applied arts, normal art, and the 
history of art. 


117, 118, 119. SxKercH Crass—Drawing from pose. Two 
hours a week. GALBRAITH, 

121, 122. 123. ELEMENTARY FREEHAND Drawinc.—Drawing 
from still life, casts, flowers; perspective. Four hours a week. 
GALBRAITH. 

124 (125) (126). ELEMENTARY Desicn.—Principles of design 
in line, value, and color. Three hours lecture, two hours labora- 
tory a week. REQUA AND GWATHMEY, 

127 (128) (129). ErementAry NormaArt Art.—The teaching 
of art in the grades. Planning courses of study. Observation. 
Practice teaching. Four hours a week. REQuaA. 

221 (222) 223. Costume DesicN.—Concerned first with the 
essentials of taste in dress; second, with the principles of 
design in form and color as they relate to clothes; and third, 
with the study of the figure and its relation to clothes design. 
REQUA, 

226. ArtTS AND Crarts.—Applied design problems in basketry, 
leather, etc. Suitable for work in high schools. Prerequisite: 
126 or 129. Spring. Fee, $1.00. GarbrairH. 

233 (234) (235). History or Art.—A brief study of the his- 
tory of painting, architecture, and sculpture. Lectures illus- 
trated by prints and lantern slides, together with text and ref- 
erence reading. Three hours a week. GALBRAITH. 

321, 322, 323. CommercrAL DrsicN.—The development of the 
advertising idea as it relates to the selling qualities; its adapta- 
tions to various types of commodities; the technique of compo- 
sition, drawing, color, and lettering. GwaTHMEy, 
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441 (442). House DeEsicGNINc AND FurNISHING.—Simple floot 
plans for houses, the intelligent planning of construction in 
various materials, the rendering of drawings of trim, openings, 
paneling, chimney pieces, and other features. Color harmonies, 
and furnishings in interiors. Fall and winter. GwaATHMEY. 

443. Civic Art.—The outside of the house, its color, plan of 
walks, gardens, and lawn. Special attention is given to civic, 
co-operative work. Spring. GWwaTHMEY. 

521, 522, 523. FREEHAND DrAwinc.—Drawing and painting 
from still life and costume model. Four hours a week. Pre- 
requisite: 121-3. GALBRAITH. 

627 (628) (629). ApvANcED NorMAL Art.—The teaching of 
art in high schools. Four hours a week. Brerequisite: 127-9. 


GALBRAITH, 
GEOLOGY 


ProFESsSoR CApy AND Mr. CRONEIS 


Requirements for a Major in Geology: Forty-five term hours; 
in addition either English 531, 532, or 521, 522, 523; twelve term 
hours in each of the following subjects: Chemistry, Botany or 
Zoology, Mathematics, Astronomy or Physics or Sociology; six 
additional term hours in any two of the subjects listed above or 
twelve term hours in any one of those subjects. Civil Engi- 
neering 225 and 231 will be counted toward the requirements 
for a major. 

141. PrincrpLes or GreoGRAPHY.—A course dealing with the 
physical background of geography, including the movements and 
work of the atmosphere, the physiographic features of the earth 
and the relation of physical environment to man’s activities. 
Restricted to freshmen and sophomores. No _ prerequisites. 
Three recitations and three hours of laboratory. Fall and win- 
ter. Fee, $1.50. CRoneIs. 

333. PRINCIPLES oF GEOGRAPHY.—Same as 141 and meeting with 
141. Open only to juniors and seniors. No prerequisites. Three 
recitations and three hours of laboratory. Fall and winter. 
Fee, $1.50. CRoNEIS. 

142, 143. Inrropuctory GeoLtocy.—A short course in General 
Geology for students who have not had Chemistry. The first 
term deals with geologic processes, the second term with his- 
torical Geology. Three recitations and three hours of laboratory. 
Prerequisites: 141; 142 is prerequisite to 143; 142 winter and 
spring; 143 spring. CRONEIS. 

147, 148, (149). GenerAt Grotocy.—The beginning course for 
students expecting to major in Geology. The Geology require- 
ment for the degree of Bachelor of Science. This course may be 
substituted for the Geology requirement in the College of Agri- 
culture (Geology 230). Geology 147 meets the Geology require- 
ment in the course of Civil Engineering. Only students in Civil 
Engineering will be permitted to divide the course, and receive 
credit for less than three terms of work. Three recitations and 
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three hours of laboratory. Prerequisite: 145 or 142, or one 

year accredited high school chemistry, or completion of or regis- 

ration for Chemistry 141 (142) (143). Fee, $1.50 each term. 
ADY. 


230. AcricuLturRAL Grotocy.—A brief course in rock minerals, 
rocks, rock weathering and soil formation, and rock structure, 
with a brief outline of geologic history. Primarily for students 
in the College of Agriculture, to meet the Geology requirement 
for graduation. Not open to students who have had 148 or 149 
or are taking 147. Two recitations and three hours of labora- 
tory. Prerequisite: Chemistry 143. Fall. Fee, $1.50. Capy. 

231. ANTHROoPoLoGy.—Man’s place in nature, his early history, 
and racial characteristics. Three recitations. Prerequisites: 145 
or 142 or 149 or 230. Fall 1924-25. Spring 1925-26. Cronets. 

234. Brow Pirz ANAtysis——One hour lecture, six hours of 
laboratory. Prerequisites: Chemistry 241 or 251, or Geology 
149 and Chemistry 143. Given 1924-25 and alternate years. 
Winter. Fee, $5.00. Cany. 

241. MINERALS AND THEIR CrystaL Forms.—A study of ele- 
mentary crystallography and mineralogy of the common minerals 
of ores and rocks. About 75 minerals will be studied. Two 
recitations and six hours of laboratory. Prerequisite 149, or 146 
and registration for 149. Given in 1924-25 and alternate years. 
Tall. Fee, $2.00. Capy. 

245. ELEMENTARY PerroLocy.—Study and identification of.the 
common rocks. Two recitations and six hours of laboratory. 
Prerequisite: Geology 241. Given in 1924-25 and alternate years. 
Spring. Fee, $2.00. Capy. 

243, HustoricAL Grotocy.—Advanced course in_ historical 
Geology concerned particularly with the history of the Paleozoic 
Ira. Prerequisites: 147 or 143 or 149. Three recitations and 
three hours of laboratory. Winter. Fee, $1.50. Cronets. 

244. GeoLtocy or Oi anp Gas.—Three recitations and three 
hours of laboratory. Spring. Fee, $1.50. Cronets. 

246. PHysioGRAPHy OF THE UNITED StatEs.—The typical land 
forms in the United States, and their origin. Regional geology 
and physiography. Prerequisites: 146 or 143 or 149 or 230. 
Given in 1924-25 and alternate years. Winter. Fee, $1.50, 
Capy. 

247. GerocrApuy or SoutH AMERICA—A regional study of the 
continent and analysis of man’s adaptations to the various envi- 
ronments. Three recitations and three hours of laboratory. Pre- 
requisites: 145, or 142, or 147. Given in 1925-26 and alternate 
years. Fall. Fee, $1.50. Capy. 

248. GrocrapHy or Asta.—Regional and human geography of 
Asia. Prerequisites: 145, or 142, or 147. Given in 1925-26 and 
alternate years. Winter. Capy. 

346, SrrucrurALt GroLtocy.—Field and laboratory practice in 
faults and folds and other structural relationships existing in 
the earth’s crust. Two recitations and six hours of laboratory. 
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Eveceaiicites 149. Given in 1925-26 and alternate years. Spring. 
ADY. 


321, 331, or 341. Fiero Geotocy.—Field and laboratory prac- 
tice in the construction of geologic maps and sections. Equiya- 
lent to three hours of laboratory work for each one hour credit. 
Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 225 and 231. Juniors and seniors 
in Civil Engineering. All others, 149. Spring. Fee, $2.00. 
Capy. 

344. GroLtocy or NoN-MeETALLIC MATERIALS.—Three recitations 
and three hours of laboratory. Prerequisite: 149. Given in 
1925-26 and alternate years. Fall. Fee, $1.50. Croners. 

345. GEroLoGy oF METALLIC MATERIALS.—Three recitations and 
three hours of laboratory. Prerequisite: 149. Given in 1925-26 
and alternate years. Winter. Fee, $1.50. Capy. 


GERMAN 


Proressor Lussky 


The aim of the work is primarily to acquaint the student with 
the German language and literature as a means of culture. The 
practical value of a knowledge of German is, however, not 
neglected, as is indicated by the courses in scientific reading and 
composition. The excellent collection of German books in the 
University library offers adequate facilities for advanced work 
in literature. Graduate courses will be given as called for. 

Requirements for a Major in German: Forty-five term hours. 
Students preparing to teach German should consult the head of 
the department as early as possible. 

141 (142) (143). ELemMENTARY GERMAN.—Grammar, compo- 
sition, and the reading of easy prose and poetry. No prerequi- 
site. Lussky. 

231 (232) (233). Literary AND ScIENTIFIC GERMAN.—Reading 
and discussion of works of a literary and scientific nature. Pre- 
requisite: 141-143. Lussxy, 

521 (522) (523). INtTRopuctory Composition—A thorough 
review of grammar, and practice in the art of composition. Pre- 
requisite: 141-143. Lussxy. 

631 (632) (633). GoETHE AND SCHILLER.—The lives and se- 
lected works of these authors; collateral reading and reports. 
Prerequisites: 231-233, or 521-523. Lussky. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


ProFessor D. Y. THomAs, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR GRONERT 


The courses are designed to form part of a general cultural 
education. They are essential to a thorough preparation for 
law, journalism, politics, ministry, or any other public calling. 
Course 131 (132) (133) is foundation work and should be taken 
in the freshman year. 

Requirements for a Major in History: Forty-five credit hours 
in history and political science. Students expecting to teach his- 
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tory in the secondary schools should complete at least twenty- 
seven credit hours in the department. Course 131 (132) (133) 
should be the basis for this work, and courses 531-536 should 
follow. At least nine hours should be taken in economics and 
sociology. Students who expect to pursue graduate work should 
take courses 633, 634, 635, or 636, 637, 638, and two years of a 
modern language. 


History 


131 (132) (133). IntTRopucTION To MopERN AND ConTEMPO- 
RARY CIVILIZATION.—The chief content of this course is history 
since 1500 with most emphasis on the period since 1815. Empha- 
sis will be laid on economic, cultural, and political developments 
in an effort to help the student understand the civilization of 
today. For freshmen. THomAs AND GRONERT. 


531 (532) (533). History oF THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1776. 
—A general course, dealing with political (including interna- 
tional), economic, and social questions. Some attention given to 
geography in its pearing upon the development of our history. 
Prerequisite: 131-133, or sophomore standing. THoMas. 

534 (535) (536). History or ENGLAND To 1923.—A general 
course treating of the political, religious, literary, and economic 
activities of the English people. The origin and growth of the 
more important institutions, such as kingship, parliament, courts, 
and the church; the struggle for democratic government, espe- 
cially the great "reforms of the nineteenth and twentieth centu- 
ries, and the movement for social betterment. A brief survey of 
the British Empire. Lectures and recitations throughout the 
year. Not open to freshmen. GrONERT. 

537. FRENCH REVOLUTION AND THE NApoLEoNIC ErA.—France 
on the eve of the Revolution; French political philosophers; 
causes and events of the Revolution; and the wars of Napoleon. 
Prerequisite: 131-133, or sophomore standing. Fall. GroNerrt. 

559. History or Hispanic AMERICA S1NcE 1800.—A brief sur- 
vey of the Spanish and Portuguese colonial systems; a careful 
study of the wars of emancipation; the rise and development of 
Hispanic-American nations; the relations of these with foreign 
countries; and the development of Pan-Americanism. Special 
attention given to the Monroe, Calvo, and Drago doctrines. Pre- 
re site’ 131-133, or junior standing. Spring. GrRonert. 

History oF GrEECE.—The history and institutions of the 
Gee A general knowledge of the subject presumed. Pre- 
requisite: 131-133, or sophomore standing. Fall. 

History oF Rome—tThe history and institutions of the 
Romans. A general knowledge of the subjects presumed. Pre- 
requisite: 131-133, or sophomore standing. Winter. 

33. Tue Unitep States, 1763-1789.—A study of the colonies 
in their relation to the mother country, with special reference 
to the attempt at imperial taxation. Particular attention will be 
given to the literature of the period, as preparing the colonies 
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for separation, The steps leading to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the failure of the Confederation, and the formation 
and adoption of the Constitution will be studied in detail. For 
juniors and seniors. Fall. THomas. 


634. THe Civit War AND RECONSTRUCTION.—The first part of 
this course will deal mainly with the events leading up to the 
war; the second part with the political, social, and economic 
phases of Reconstruction. For juniors and seniors. Winter. 
THOMAS. 


635. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS.—Colonial expansion and its 
relation to economic development, international rivalries, the 
Great War, and subsequent attempts at adjustment. Prerequi- 
site: Nine hours of history, or junior standing. Spring. 
THOMAS. 

636 (637) (638). History oF THE BritisH EmpirE.—The 
period of the formation of the English nation; then the rise 
and growth of the British Empire. A detailed study of the 
establishment and growth of the British colonies and depen- 
dencies in the West Indies, the Americas, Africa, Asia, and 
Oceania; the gradual development of a British imperial policy; 
and the British colonial administrative system. Especial atten- 
tion paid to the struggle for the democratization of English insti- 
tutions, and social legislation in the self-governing colonies of 
the Empire. Prerequisites: 131-133, and six more hours in his- 
tory, or junior or senior standing. (Not offered in 1924-25.) 
GRONERT. 

639. History oF THE PACIFIC AND THE Far East.—The islands 
of the Pacific and the countries of eastern Asia, particularly 
China and Japan, and their relations to the western nations. 
Spring. GRoNERT. 

731. AmeERICAN DrpLomacy.—Covers the entire period of the 
history of the United States, with special attention to the diplo- 
macy of the Revolution and of the second war with England, 
the Monroe Doctrine and subsequent relations with Latin Amer- 
ica, arbitration, Asiatic questions, the Great War, and the peace 
settlement. Prerequisite: fifteen hours of history or political 
science. Spring. THOMAS. 

732. Race ReLations.—The geographical distribution of the 
races of the world; the present situation of the white race as 
the dominant race; the history of the negro in America; and 
the present day aspect of the race (Japanese as well as negro) 
question in relation to church, education, sanitation, and civil 
and economic justice. Open only to juniors and seniors. Spring. 
THOMAS. 

733. RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION.—A study of the artistic 
and literary phases of the period known as the Renaissance, fol- 
lowed by a brief consideration of the social and religious phases 
of the Protestant Reformation. Prerequisite: 131-133, or 
sophomore standing. Winter. GRroNeERT. 

35. Foreicn RELATIONS OF THE Unitep Srates.—A study of 
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such questions as the Monroe Doctrine, the open door, arbitra- 
tion, and settlement of the post-war problems. Spring. THoMAs. 


Political Science 


531. AMERICAN STATE AND Loca, GovERNMENTS.—A brief re- 
view of the development of American state constitutions; the 
structure and workings of state governments as organized to- 
day, and some of the practical problems now before the states; 
a brief survey of county and municipal government. Pre- 
requisite: 131-133, or sophomore standing. Winter. THOMAS. 

AMERICAN NATIONAL GOVERNMENT.—A basic course for 
more advanced work in government. The organization of our 
national government and the work of co-ordinate branches, but 
most emphasis laid upon the work of administration. Pre- 
requisite: 131-133, or sophomore standing. Spring. THoMAs. 

533. PottricAL PArties—The origin and development of 
political parties in the United States and their present organiza- 
tion and activities. Prerequisite: nine hours of history, or 
sophomore standing. Fall. THomas. 

534. CoMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT.—The structure and powers 
of the national governments of the United States and of the 
leading European nations. Special attention given to the place 
of the federal system in public law. Open only to juniors and 
seniors. Fall. Tomas. 

535. INTERNATIONAL LAw.—The development of international 
law and the usages and principles now considered binding on 
civilized nations. Open only to juniors and seniors. Consid- 
erable outside reading. Winter. THomas. 


MATHEMATICS AND ASTRONOMY 


ProressorR Droke, ProFressors HaArpINGc, EMERITUS ASSOCIATE 
ProFessor DuNnN, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR CAMPBELL, 
Mr. W. H. Taytor, Mr. F. E. TAytor 


The courses are designed to meet the requirements of: (1) 
students in engineering; (2) students who expect to teach math- 
ematics; and (3) students who are interested in mathematics 
for the sake of the subject itself. 

Requirements for a Major in Mathematics: Fifty-one credit 
hours, including 253, and twenty-one hours to be selected by the 
major professor. Students in Engineering will find 536 (537) 
very helpful. Students preparing to teach mathematics in the 
secondary schools should complete at least 534 (535), and 
Astronomy 231 (232) (233). They should also take courses in 
the teaching of secondary mathematics and in the history of 
mathematics. These courses will be offered when there is a 
demand for them. 


Note.—Students who enter the University in the fall and who present 
only one entrance unit in algebra should pursue the sequence, 150, 151, 152, 
in the freshman year, and 153, 251, 252, in the sophomore year, and 
253 in the junior year, fall. Students who present one and one-half 
entrance units of algebra should pursue the sequence, 151, 152, 153, in 
the freshman year, and 251, 252, 253, in the sophomore year, 
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Mathematics 


150. ELementary ALcEBRA—A collegiate treatment of ad- 
vanced high school algebra, designed for students who offer only 
one unit in algebra for entrance. May be taken by students 
in the College of Engineering and of Agriculture to remove 
entrance deficiencies. Five hours a week. Fall. F. E. TAytor. 

151. CorLece ALGeprA.—For students in any one of the col- 
leges who offer at least one and one-half units in algebra for 
entrance. Fall and winter. DroKke, CAMPBELL, TAYLOR. 

111 (112) (113). Sotm Grtometry—For students in the Col- 
lege of Engineering. W. H. Taytor. 

152. PLANE TrIGONOMETRY.—For students in any one of the 
colleges who offer one unit of plane geometry for entrance. Pre- 
requisite: 151. Winter and spring. DroKe, CAMPBELL, TAYLOR. 

153. ANaAtytTic Geometry.—For students in the Colleges of 
Arts and Sciences, of Engineering, and of Education. Pre- 
requisite: 151, 152. Spring and ‘fall. Droke, CAMPBELL, TAYLOR. 

251 (252) (253). DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS.— 
Prerequisite: 153. Droke, CAMPBELL, TAYLOR. 

631 (632) (633). ApvANcED CoLLEGE ALGEBRA.—Prerequisite : 
151. F. E. Tayzor. 

534 (535). Apvancep ANALYTIC GEOMETRY.—A continuation of 
153, required of students who major in mathematics. Fall and 
winter. CAMPBELL. 

536 (537). DrFFERENTIAL EQuations.—Prerequisite: 253. 
Winter and spring. DRoke. 

131 (132). MartTHeMmAtics oF Finance,—The relation of in- 
terest to long-time investments, the cumulative effect of com- 
pound interest, and its relation to annuity, to insurance, to the 
evaluation and amortization of securities, to the creation of 
sinking funds, and to funds such as those of building and loan 
associations. Prerequisite: five hours of college mathematics. 
Winter and spring. W. H. Tayzor. 

130. ALGEBRA AND PLANE TRIGONOMETRY.—For students in the 
College of Agriculture, including a study of factoring, fractional 
equations, theory of exponents, radicals, and quadratic equations ; 
trigonometric functions, functions of multiple and submultiple, 
angles, and solution of triangles. Fall. W. H. Taytor. 

531. History oF MATHEMATICS.—Prerequisite: Sophomore 
standing. Spring. Droke. 

133. Sorm Geometry.—Fall. F. E. Taytor. 

134. SpHERICAL GEOMETRY AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY.— 
Prerequisite: 133. Winter. F. E. Tayzor. 


Astronomy 


231 (232) (233). Descriptive Astronomy.—Lectures and 
recitations three hours a week, with occasional meeting at night 
for observation. HARDING. 
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MILITARY ART 


Major Smiru, Captain Dit, LieuteENANT MULLETT, 
SERGEANT GREATHOUSE 


Under the provisions of the Act of Congress, approved July 
2, 1862, all male students in their freshmen and sophomore 
years are required to take military art. The course may be 
elected in the junior and senior years. Officers of the United 
States Army are detailed to act as professors. 


Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 

The University of Arkansas has complied with the require- 
ments of the War Department and has been officially designated 
as one of the civil institutions at which shall be maintained units 
of the Senior Division of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 
Eligibility is limited to students who are citizens of the United 
States, who are not less than fourteen years of age, and whose 
physical condition indicates that they are fit to perform military 
duty, or will be so fit upon arrival at military age. 

The course is divided into two parts of two years each; the 
Basic Course covering the freshman and sophomore years, and 
the Adyaned Course, covering the junior and senior years. 
Camps, of six weeks duration, are held during the summer. 
These camps are subdivided into Basic Camps and Advanced 
Camps. Attendance at the former is voluntary and is open to 
all members of the Basic Course. Attendance at the latter is 
open to members of the Advanced Course only, and attendance 
at one Advanced Camp, prior to graduation, is required of all 
members of the Advanced Course. All expenses at these Camps, 
including transportation to and from camp, are paid by the gov- 
ernment. 


At the conclusion of the sophomore year, those students who 
have shown marked ability as leaders, who have satisfactorily 
completed the Basic Course, and whose scholastic standing in 
other academic subjects is good, are recommended as eligible 
for the further training of the Advanced Course by the Profes- 
sor of Military Science and Tactics, and with the approval of 
the President of the institution are allowed to enroll in the 
Advanced Course. Those who so enroll are required to agree 
in writing to continue in the Corps for the remaining two years 
and to attend at least one Advanced Camp prior to graduation. 
Members of the Advanced Course are paid commutation of sub- 
sistence, by the Government, during the remainder of their ser- 
vice in the Corps at the rate of about twelve dollars a month. 
Men who satisfactorily complete the four years course will be 
offered Commissions in the Officers’ Reserve Corpse as Second 
Lieutenants of Infantry. 

Students may provide their own uniforms, or a uniform will 
be issued by the Government on deposit of $15, the deposit to be 
returned when the uniform is turned in. An additional uniform 
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is furnished those in attendance at Summer Camps. Those at- 
tending the Advanced Camp receive pay at the rate of one dol- 
lar a day. The total money value of uniform received, com- 
mutation of subsistence, rations in kind at Camp, pay at Camp, 
and transportation to and from Camp for each man who com- 
pletes the four year course, is $659.04. There is the privilege 
of special technical training (see outline of courses below) in 
various fields without any tuition fee. 


111 (112) (113). Basic Course, First YeAr—Theoretical and 
practical instruction in organization, physical training, military 
courtesy and customs of the service, infantry drill, including 
close and extended order and ceremonies, scouting and patroling, 
and rifle marksmanship. MUuULLETT. 


211( 212) (213). Basic Course, SEconp YEAR.—Theoretical 
and practical instruction in map reading and military sketching, 
military hygiene, first aid and sanitation, physical training, in- 
fantry weapons including the bayonet, automatic rifle, hand 
grenace and rifle grenade, musketry, and the art of leadership. 

ILL, 


531 (532) (533). ApvANcEep Course, First YEAR—Theoretical 
and practical instruction in the rules of land warfare, military 
law and its relation to civil law, machine guns, 37 m/m gun, 
trench mortar, field engineering, physical training, and the art 
of leadership. Situ, DIL. 

631 (632) (633). ApvANcED Course, SECOND YEAR—Theo- 
retical and practical instruction in military history, administra- 
tion and supply, organization, minor tactics including the em- 
ployment of the auxiliary infantry weapons, physical training, 
and the art of leadership. SmitTH. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 
ASSISTANT Proressor SHALEY, Miss MANSFIELD 


The purpose of the work is to improve the standard of health, 
and to increase the physical efficiency of the young women. 
careful medical and physical examination is made of every stu- 
dent upon entrance and at such intervals throughout the year 
as may seem necessary. The exercise assigned is in accordance 
with the results found. The work is conducted out-of-doors 
whenever possible. 

A regulation costume of white middy-blouse, black serge 
bloomers, and black gymnasium shoes is required. Owing to the 
the necessity of uniformity, gymnasium suits should not be 
purchased before entering college. 

The courses in Physical Education are required of all women 
students during their freshmen and sophomore years. A max- 
imum of nine credit hours may be used toward graduation. 

(See also courses in College of Education.) 

111 (112) (113). EementAry PHysicat Epucation.—Exer- 
cises for good posture, and games; general gymnastics, correc- 
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tive gymnastics, games and folk dances; tennis and baseball. 
SHALEY, MANSFIELD. 


211 (212) (213). INTERMEDIATE PuysicaL Epucation.—Elec- 
tive sports or elementary natural dancing; hockey and tennis; 
volley ball, basket-ball, and indoor baseball; tennis, baseball, and 
track. SHALEY, MANSFIELD. 


514 (515) (516). Apnvancen Natura Dancinc.—The expres- 
sion of music by the individual, entailing a study of phrasing, 
note values and moods to be ‘found in music, and exercises for 
the purpose of gaining control of movements. Prerequisite: 
Elementary Dancing. (See 211, 212, 213.) Suatey. 


TATE YASIUGS 


Proressor RipLtey, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR PARSONS, 
Mr. Crorutt. 


The courses are designed (1) for students in the courses in 
engineering, agriculture, and chemistry, as part of their required 
curriculum, and (2) for students in other courses who desire a 
general knowledge of the subject or who wish to prepare for 
the study of medicine, or for teaching or graduate work. 


Requirements for a Major in Physics: forty-five term hours, 
five of which may be Mathematics 253. The courses in Physics 
should include courses 141-3, or 144-6 or 147-9; 231-3; 527-9; 
531 or 534; 634; 628-9; 618-9, and 635. Students who are pre- 
paring to teach physics in the secondary schools should com- 
piste as a minimum requirement courses 141-143, 231-3, and 


141 (142) (143). ExpertmentaAL Puysics.—A non-mathemat- 
ical course in physics designed for students who desire to secure 
a general knowledge of the subject and of its application to 
everyday life. The experimental and practical phases are 
stressed. Open only to students offering no entrance credit in 
physics. Lectures and recitations three hours a week, laboratory 
work two hours a week. Fee, $1.50 each term. RIpLey. 

144 (145) (146). ExprrimentaL Puysics.—Similar to 141, but 
more advanced. Open to students offering physics for entrance 
credit. Lectures and recitations three hours a week, laboratory 
work two hours a week. Fee, $1.50 each term. Crorutt. 

144A (145A). EXPERIMENTAL PHysics——A course arranged 
for agricultural students, covering the subjects of mechanics, 
heat, and electricity in two quarters. The practical phases of 
the subject are stressed. Fall and winter. Fee, $1.50 each term. 
PARSONS. 

147 (148) (149). GeneraL Puysics.—A general course more 
mathematical than the courses described above. Not open to 
students who have taken course 141 or 144. Required of all 
engineering students. The application of physical laws to engi- 
neering problems and the solution of such problems. Mechanics, 
heat, electricity, and magnetism are emphasized. Lectures and 
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recitations three hours a week, laboratory work two hours a 
week. Fee, $1.50 each term. Ripley, PARSONS, AND CROFUTT. 


231, 232, 233. TueroreticAL PHysics——An advanced course in 
general physics dealing with the development of formule and 
the application of formulz and laws to the solving of problems. 
Divided as follows: Fall, mechanics; winter, magnetism and elec- 
tricity; spring, heat, sound, and light. Lectures and recitations 
three hours a week. Prerequisites: 141-143, or 144-146, or 147- 
149. Parsons. 

517, 518, 519. LasorAtory PHysics.—Exercises in the deter- 
mination of moments of inertia, of center of mass, of Young’s 
modulus, coefficient of viscosity, and of thermal expansion; of 
heats of fusion and vaporization, of capacity, of high and low 
potentials, photometric measurements, etc. Laboratory work 
three hours a week. Prerequisites: 141-143, or 144-146, or 147- 
149. Fee, $1.50 each term. RupLey. 

527, 528, 529. LasorAtory Puysics.—Same as preceding, but 
with six hours of laboratory work each week. Fee, $3.00 each 
term. Parsons. ‘ 

531. Heatr.—Thermometry, heats of combustion, specific 
heats of solids, liquids, and gases; vapor densities, and the laws 
of thermo-dynamics. Lectures and recitations two hours a week, 
laboratory work three hours a week. Spring. Prerequisite: 141- 
143, or 144-146, or 147-149. (Offered in alternate years. Not 
given in 1924-1925.) Fall. Fee, $1.50. Parsons. 

534. HicH TremPperATURES—Measurements of high tempera- 
tures by electrical and optical methods. The theory and use of 
scientific and commercial types of instruments. Lectures and 
recitations two hours a week, laboratory work three hours a 
weck. Prerequisite: 141-143 or 144-146, or 147-149. Fee, $1.50. 
(Offered in 1924-1925 and alternate years.) Fall. PArsons. 

628 (629). ELEctriciIty AND MAGNETISM—An advanced 
course in the study of the fundamental units and quantities of 
electricity and magnetism with special emphasis on accurate 
methods of determination, and the derivation of the equations 
involved. Designed for students in electrical engineering, and 
for advanced students in physics and mathematics. Two recita- 
tions a week. Winter and Spring. Prerequisite: 141-143, or 
144-146, or 147-149, and mathematics 253. Crorutt. 

618, (619). EvecrrtcAL MEASUREMENTS.—A laboratory course 
to follow or acompany 628-9. Laboratory work three hours a 
week. Winter and spring. Fee, $1.50 each term. Crorutt. 

633. Licht—The modern theory of light with a considera- 
tion of the recent advances in this branch of physics. The 
theory of optical instruments, dispersion, diffraction, polariza~- 
tion, etc. Lectures and recitations two hours a week, laboratory 
work three hours a week. Spring. Prerequisite: 141-143, or 
144-146, or 147-149. Fee, $1.50. (Offered in alternate years. 
Not offered in 1924-1925.) Parsons. 

635. ExLecrron THEoRY.—The properties of the electron and 
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the development of the modern theories of gaseous and metallic 
conduction, thermionics, photo-electricity, and X-rays. A _ brief 
introduction to theories of atomic structure. Lectures and reci- 
tations three hours a week. Winter. Prerequisite: 141-143, or 
144-146, or 147-149, and mathematics 253. (Offered in alter- 
nate years. Not offered in 1924-1925.) Parsons. 


636. ApvANcED MECHANICS.—The mechanics of solids, liquids, 
and gases, using the calculus, and leading up to Lagrange’s 
equations and the use of generalized co-ordinates. Spring. Pre- 
requisite: 141-143, or 144-146, or 147-149, and mathematics 253. 
(Offered in 1924-1925 and alternate years.) PARSONS. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


PROFESSOR TANNER, PROFESSOR JEWELL, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 
MAHAN 


The purpose of the following courses is to enable the students 
to understand the working of the human mind in its relation- 
ship to the forms of human endeavor and activity. 


Requirements for a Major in Psychology and Philosophy: 
Forty-five credit hours in psychology and philosophy. Students 
majoring in this Department are advised to consult a depart- 
mental instructor concerning the group courses offered and also 
with reference to the recommended electives in Zoology and 
Physiology. 

Besides the courses appearing below, students are offered 
courses in Educational Psychology in the College of Education. 


Psychology 


241. GeNreRAL PsycHotocy—A general introduction to the 
study of mental life, investigating such subjects as the emo- 
tions, the instincts, sensations, general intelligence, the relations 
between mind and body, etc. This course is offered each term. 
No student who has taken Edu. Psych. 140 may be enrolled. 
TANNER, MAHAN. 

640. Instincts anp Emortions.—A detailed survey of the va- 
rious conceptions of instincts and emotions, the relation between 
the two, and their significance for everyday life. Normally fol- 
lows 241. Prerequisite: 241 or Ed. Psych. 140. Winter. 
TANNER. 

641. ExprRIMENTAL PsycHoLtocy.—The experimental method 
and its technique. A study of the learning processes, with labo- 
ratory experiments bearing on sensory, motor, and perceptual 
learning, on memory, imagination, and reasoning. Normally fol- 
lows 640. Lectures and laboratory four hours. Prerequisite: 
241, or Ed. Psych. 140. Spring. TANNER. 

642. Socrat PsycHoLocy.—An intensive study of the under- 
lying psychological factors and principles involved in public 
opinion, sentiment, custom, imitation, personality, social will, 
conflict, and leadership. These principles are applied to the prob- 
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lems found in the mob, crowd, theater, school, church, home, 
community, and society. Prerequisite: Junior standing, and 
241, or Ed. Psych. 140. Fall. Tanner. 


633. PuystotocicaL PsycHoLtocy.—A detailed study of the 
relationship of mental activity to physiological activity under 
normal conditions and under abnormal conditions induced by 
fatigue, excitement, the more common drugs, etc. Prerequisite: 
Junior standing, and 241, or Ed. Psych. 140. At least one course 
in college physiology is recommended. Spring. TANNER. 


644. MENTAL AND Puysicat Tests.—The origin and develop- 
ment of the various types of mental and physical tests. Two 
hours laboratory. Prerequisite: Junior standing, and 241 or 
Ed. Psych. 140. (Not given in 1925-26.) Fall. TANNER. 


645. InpIvipuAL PsycuoLocy.—The innate and acquired dif- 
ferences apparent among individuals. The contribution of near 
ancestry, remote ancestry, maturity, sex, and environment to 
the facts of individual difference. Normally follows 633. Pre- 
requisite: Junior standing and 241 or Ed. Psych 140. (Not given 
in 1924-25.) TANNER. 

741. PsycHoLoGy oF THE ABNORMAL.—The psycho-physical 
conditions and mental phenomena of illusions, hallucinations, 
dreams, sleep, automatism, somnambulism, hypnotism, sugges- 
tion, dissociation, double and multiple personalities, and the in- 
sanities proper. Prerequisite: 241 or Ed. Psy. 140. Spring. 
TANNER. 

348. PsycHoLocy oF ReLicion.—The growth of religious con- 
sciousness in the individual rather than in the race. A thorough 
consideration of the various phases of conversion, both for 
themselves and as elements of a spontaneous religious develop- 
ment. Prerequisite: 240, or Ed. Psy. 140. (Not given in 1925- 
26.) Spring. JEWwELL. 

840. VocatTionaL PsycHoLtocy.—A critical study of the man- 
ner in which selections are made for the more important voca- 
tions. The requirements of a number of these are studied. Pre- 
requisite: 241, or Ed. Psy. 140. (Not given in 1924-25.) Winter. 
TANNER. 

831. PsycHotocy or ApvERTISING.—Specific applications of the 
fundamental principles of appeal and motivation are studied in 
detail, normally follows 646. Prerequisite: 241, or Ed. Psy. 140. 
(Not given in 1925-26.) Winter. TANNER. 


Philosophy 


231. Soctar Eruics.—The ethical relationship of the individual 
to our social institutions, such as capital, labor, family, state, 
liberty, democracy, city, and country. Open to sophomores. 
(Not given in 1924-25.) Fall. Manan. 

5 ELEMENTARY Locic.—The application of logic to the prac- 
tical problems of everyday life. It includes an analysis of induc- 
tive and deductive reasoning, of the nature of hypotheses, veri- 
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fication, classification, scientific method, etc. Open to sopho- 
mores. Fall. Manan. 


542. Eruics. The origin of morals, of typical moral theories, 
ape of current moral problems. Open to sophomores. Winter. 
MAHAN. 


531. INrRopuCcTION To PHiLosopHy.—A survey course in which 
the main fields of philosophy are mapped out, the permanent 
problems indicated, and the chief methods employed in their solu- 
tion discussed. Open to sophomores. (Not given in 1924-25.) 
Spring. MAHAN. 

543. History or GreeK PuitosopHy.—A survey course of the 
history of philosophy from Thales to the Middle Ages. The 
relation of philosophy to Greek Ages. The relation of philosophy 
to Greek life as a whole, and an introduction to the more im- 
portant systems of Plato and Aristotle. Open to juniors. Fall. 
MAHAN. 

544. History oF Mopern PHiLtosopHy.—An outline of the his- 
tory of modern philosophy from Bacon to Kant. The relation 
of modern systems to scientific, political, literary, and social 
movements. Open to juniors. Winter. MAHAN. 

546. History or NINETEENTH CENTURY PHILOSopHY.—A non- 
technical survey of the philosophic and thought movements of 
the last century—romantic idealism, evolution, transcendentalism, 
postivism, utilitarianism, and socialism. Open to juniors, Spring. 
MAHAN. 

533. History or AMERICAN PuitosopHy.—tThe philosophic in- 
terpretations of American life as expressed in theology, in social 
and political opinion, and more recently in technical philosophy, 
view both in respect to European sources and to the peculiar 
conditions and forces of American life. Open to juniors. (Not 
given in 1924-25.) Winter. MAHAN. 

545. SocraL AND PotiticAL PuHiLosopHy.—Typical problems of 
social organization and progress, particularly from the stand- 
point of individualism and socialism, nationalism, and inter- 
nationalism, in their historic and current aspects. Such concep- 
tions of social philosophy as justice, equality, property, and right 
will be studied with particular reference to present economic, 
industrial, and social conditions. Open to juniors. Spring. 
MAHAN. 

532. Tue DEVELOPMENT oF MoraALity.—A comparative study 
of the rules of conduct and the ideals of life. The historical 
development of moral conduct as exhibited in the actual cus- 
toms of people. Open to juniors. (Not given in 1924-25.) Fall. 


MAHAN. 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 


PROFESSOR JORDAN AND Mrs. CrocKEttT 
English 131-2-3 or its equivalent is prerequisite to all courses 
in public speaking. a x 
531 (532). FUNDAMENTALS oF SPEECH.—Practice in the correct 
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use of the body and voice in speaking and reading, accuracy of 
observation, and care in analysis. Fall and winter. JorDAN, 
CROCKETT. 

533. EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEAKING.—Lecture and_ text-book 
work based on the principles of effective speaking, and training 
in both formal and informal address. Prerequisite: Public 
Speaking 531-2. Spring. JorpDAN. 

534. ELEMENTARY INTERPRETATION.—The student is trained to 
read aloud simply, easily, and naturally. Story-telling, one-act 
plays, speech-making, and dramatic interpretation. Prerequisite: 
Public. Speaking 531-2. Spring. Crockett. 

535. THE TEACHING or REApING.—For prospective public 
school teachers, aiming to give a definite, practical method of 
instruction which shall apply to each grade. Prerequisite: 531- 
532. Spring. Crockett. 

536 (537). ARGUMENTATION.—The course aims to teach the 
principles of argumentation and afford practice in the applica- 
tion of these principles in frequent discussions and debates. Lec- 
tures, recitations, reading, and class exercises. Fall and winter. 
JORDAN. 

538 (539). ApvANCED INTERPRETATION.—An advanced course 
in the interpretation of literature. Special attention given to the 
study of the dramatic monologue, various forms of literature, 
and literary analysis. Prerequisite: 531-532, 534. Fall and win- 
ter. CROCKETT. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE DespaAteE.—The question for intercolle- 
giate debate is studied and briefed, and frequent practice debates 
are held. Open only to students who have been awarded places 
on the intercollegiate debating squad. Winter. JorDAN. 

641 (642) (643). PLAy Propucrion.—Plays are read aloud or 
put into rehearsal in order that students may vitalize the char- 
acter and perceive reaction of one thought and emotion upon 
another. Frequent readings by the instructor from masterpieces 
of the drama. Public presentation of plays. The class is affil- 
iated with the Drama Leagie-of America, Two terms required. 
Prerequisite: 531-532, or the equivalent. Crockett. 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES 


PROFESSOR MARINONI, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR KESSLER, ASSISTANT 
; PROFESSOR PASSARELLI 


The courses are intended to give students a fair knowledge 
of the French, Italian, and Spanish languages and to stimulate 
knowledge and appreciation of the literary attainments of the 
Latin people. In the higher courses emphasis is laid especially 
on the study of literature. In order to give students an oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with the spoken idiom, several ad- 
vanced courses are conducted in the language which forms the 
object of study. 

Requirements for a Major in Romance Languages: Fifty-four 
term hours to be chosen from the following courses, exact re- 
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quirements to be arranged with the professor in charge—French 
141 (142) (143), 531 (532) (533), 534 (535) (536), 537 (538) 
(539), and 631 (632) (633), 634 (635) (636); Spanish 141 
(142) (143), 531 (532) (533), and Italian 521 (522) 523); or 
Spanish 141 (142) (143), and Italian 141 (142) (143), 531 (532) 
(533). Major students, upon completing the required work, are 
expected to have a fair speaking knowledge of at least one lan- 
guage. They must also take course 514 (515) (516) offered by 
the Department of Ancient Languages. Students preparing to 
teach either French or Spanish in the secondary schools should 
complete at least thirty-six credit hours in the language chosen, 
and in addition include a course in the teaching of modern lan- 
guages. Such students are urged to do at least one year of 
practice teaching in the University High School. 


French 


141 (142) (143). ELementary FreNcH.—Grammar, reading, 
dictation, and composition. Pronunciation is carefully taught 
and oral drill insisted upon. KESSLER, PASSARELLI. 

231 (232) (233). FreNcH LITERATURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CeNntTuRY.—Voltaire, Montesquieu, Rousseau, and Diderot. Lec- 
tures, recitations, and reports. Prerequisite: 531-533. KEsSLER. 

531 (532) (533). FRENcH ProsE AND PoEetry.—Composition, 
sight reading, syntax, and conversation. Reading of representa- 
tive works of modern French authors. Prerequisite: 141-143. 
KESSLER AND PASSARELLI. 

534 (535) (536). FrenNcH LITERATURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
Century.—A general view of the classic period. The most im- 
portant literary productions are read and analyzed. Lectures 
and recitations in French, with a considerable amount of out- 
side reading. Prerequisite: 531-533. MAarRINONI. 

537 (538) (539). FrencH LiteRATURE OF THE NINETEENTH 
Crentury.—Lectures and recitations in French, with readings 
from the leading authors of the Romantic period. Prerequisite: 
531-533. MARINONI. 

514 (515) (516). FrencH Drama—The evolution of the 
French drama from its origin to the present day. Lectures and 
recitations in French, with outside reading. The permission of 
the instructor must be secured. Prerequisite: 634-636. Mart- 
NONI. 

631 (632) (633). ApvANCED FRENCH CoMposITION. KESSLER. 

634 (635) (636). A Survey or FreNcH LiTERATURE.—Pre- 
requisite: 531-533. KeEssLEr. 

637 (638) (639). Batzac—The life and works of Balzac. 
Lectures and recitations. Prerequisite: 531-533. MARINONI. 


Italian 


141 (142) (143). Exvementary Iratran.—Grammar, compo- 
sition, dictation, and conversation. PASSARELLI, 
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531 (532) (533). ApvANcep ITALIAN.—Syntax, composition, 
conversation, and reading of representative modern works. The 
second term will be devoted to the study of Dante’s Inferno. 
Prerequisite: 141-143. PASSARELLI. 


Spanish 


_141 (142) (143). ELementary SPANISH.—Grammar, compo- 
sition, dictation, conversation, and reading of easy texts. Mari- 
NONI AND PASSARELLI. 


531 (532) (533). ApvANcep SpANISH.—Syntax, composition, 
conversation, and reading of representative modern works. 
Class work is conducted largely in Spanish. Prerequisite: 141- 
143. Marinonr or PASSARELLI. 


534 (535) (536). SpanisH LiterAturE.—Lectures, reports, 
and reading of standard works. Class work is conducted in 
Spanish. Prerequisite: 531-533. MARINONI. 

537 (538) (539). ComposiTIOon AND CONVERSATION. PASSA- 
RELLI. 


ZOOLOGY 


ActinGc Proressor DELLINGER, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR REYNOLDS 


The courses are designed to teach the fundamental facts of 
zoological science, including the laws of development, heredity, 
variation, and correlation, and the economic importance of ani- 
mals. They are essential to a thorough preparation for medi- 
cine, agriculture, geology, sociology, and psychology. 

Requirements for a Major in Zoology: Forty-five credit hours, 
to include courses 144 (145) (146), 441 (442) (443), 531 (532) 
(533), 453, 631 and 633. Students preparing to study medicine 
are advised to select courses 144 (145) (146), 531 (532) (533), 
552, 453, and 633. Students who expect to teach zoology in sec- 
ondary schools should take courses 144 (145) (146), 341 (342) 
(343), 531 (532) (533), 631, and 633. 

132 (143). Economic Zootocy.—The fundamental facts of 
zoology as applied to agriculture. Special attention devoted to 
development, heredity, variation, and parasitism. Open only to 
agricultural students. Winter and spring. Fee, $2.50 each term. 
DELLINGER. 

131. Nature Stupy.—AnrimaAt Litre (Entomology 131).— 
Given jointly with the department of Entomology. The part of 
the course dealing with fishes, amphibia, reptiles, and mammals 
is given by the department of Zoology; that dealing with birds 
and the more common insects is given by the department of 
Entomology. For students interested in the out-of-doors and 
those intending to teach. Lecture two hours, field trips three- 
four hours. Prerequisite: none. Spring. Fee, $2.00. DELLINGER. 

144 (145) (146). GeneERAL Zootocy—The fundemental facts 
of zoological science, including the laws of development, heredity, 
variation, and correlation. Field work on local fauna. Lectures 
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and recitations two hours, laboratory and field work four hours. 
No prerequisite. Fee, $2.50 each term. DELLINGER. 


531 (532) (533). Comparative ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATES.— 
An advanced study of the structures and classification of verte- 
brates. Lectures and recitations two hours, laboratory four 
hours. Prerequisite: 144-146. Fee, $3.00 each term. REYNOLDS. 


552. ANrimaAL Historocy.—Histological methods of technique. 
Human tissue is used when possible. Primarily for students pre- 
paring for medicine. Lectures and recitation three hours, labo- 
ratory four hours. Prerequisite: 144-145. Winter. Fee. $3.00. 
REYNOLDs. 


453. EMBRYOLOGY —Vertebrate embryology with regard to 
organogeny in the chick, pig, and man. Lectures and recitations 
three hours, laboratory four hours. Prerequisite: 144-146. 
Spring. Fee, $3.00. RrEyNOoLDs. 


241 (242) (243). ZooLtocy—The physiology and anatomy of 
the mammalian body. A knowledge of elementary physiology 
required. Lectures and recitations two hours, laboratory four 
hours. Open only to students in Home Economics and Physical 
Education. Fee, $2.50 each term. RryNo.ps. 

631. THEORETICAL Brotocy.—Variation, selection, evolution, 
heredity, and some of the broader and more general problems 
of biology. This course will be followed by genetics (Botany 
341). Prerequisite: 144-146, or open to seniors with special per- 
mission. Fall. Tee, $2.00. DE LLtnGeEr. 


633. Herrepiry AND EuGeNnics.—Race improvement and the 
general principles of heredity as applied to man. Prerequisite: 
631 or senior standing. Fee, $2.00. Spring. DELLINGcEr. 

341 (342) (343). GENERAL PHystoLosy.—Emphasis is placed 
on the chemical and physical functionings of the various systems 
in both the higher and lower organisms. Lectures two hours 
and Jaboratory four hours. Prerequisites: 144, 145, 146, and 
Chemistry 141, 142, 143. This course is to alternate with 441, 
442, 443, which is given in even years. Fee, $3.00. DELLINGER 
AND REYNOLDS. 


441 (442) (443). GrNERAL MorPHOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF 
THE INVERTEBRATES.—Both the free living and parasitic forms. 
Lectures, recitations and reports two hours, laboratory four. 
Prerequisites: 144, 145, 146, and junior standing. Alternates 
with 341, 342, 343. Fee, $3.00. DELLINGER AND REYNOLDs. 
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COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


The purpose of the College of Education is to unite and cor- 
relate the forces of the University which contribute to the 
preparation of educational leaders in teaching and supervision, 
whether rural, elementary, secondary, or executive. 

The curriculum is based upon the assumption that teachers 
should have, first of all, and fundamental to all other prepara- 
tion, a broad and liberal education; secondly, that they should 
be masters of the special subject ‘they expect to teach; and, 
thirdly, that this training should be supplemented by profes- 
sional courses designed to give them a knowledge of the minds 
of the pupils to be taught and the problems to be met, with a 
thorough course in practice teaching under experienced critic 


teachers. 
ADMISSION 


_For a statement of the entrance requirements and a descrip- 
tion of the subjects accepted for entrance see previous pages. 


GRADE POINTS 


Grade points are awarded on the same basis as in the other 
colleges of the University. Candidates for certificates and 
degrees are required to have an average of two grade points or 


better. 
COURSES OF STUDY 


The College of Education offers a two-year course leading to 
the elementary teacher's certificate; a four-year course leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education (B. S. E.); 
and aeradiere course leading to the degree of Master of Science 


(M 
REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 


The candidate must meet the entrance, residence, and registra- 
tion requirements, and must complete satisfactorily at least two 
hundred one term hours in approved courses, or one hundred 
ninety-eight term hours in the teacher-training course in Voca- 
tional Home Economics, with the following restrictions: 

1. Prescribed courses as follows: English 131 (132) (133), 
nine hours; education and psychology, thirty-six hours, includ- 
ing Psychology 241; Education 111 (112) (113), 241, 243, 335, 
and 350; military art, six hours (for men), or physical education 
six hours (for women). 

2. Elective courses to be chosen from the following groups 
with the restrictions noted below: 

Group 1. English, French, German, Greek, Italian, Latin, and 
Spanish. 
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Group 2. Astronomy, botany, chemistry, geology, mathe- 
matics, physics, and zoology. 


Group 3. Economics, education, history, political science, 
philosophy, sociology, and home economics. 
_ Group 4. Agricultural subjects, Bible, engineering subjects, 
fine arts, law, medicine, military art, and physical education. 
a. The candidate may elect not more than sixty hours from 
any one subject, and not more than one hundred twenty hours 
from any one group, except by special permission of the dean of 
the college. 
b. The candidate must select, not earlier than the beginning 
of his sophomore year and not later than the beginning of his 
junior year, one major subject, in which he must complete at 
least forty-five credit hours, and two minor subjects, in which 
he must complete at least twenty-seven and eighteen credit 
hours, respectively, subject to the approval of the head of the 
department and the dean of the college. The major subject in 
every case shall be chosen from the group in which the student 
finds the subject matter he is preparing to teach. A description 
of the major requirements of each department will be found 
under the departmental statements. 
c. The candidate preparing to teach subject matter found in 
groups 1, 2 and 3, respectively, must elect not less than twenty- 
seven hours from Group 1 and fifty-four hours from groups 2 
and 3 combined, with not less than eighteen hours from either 
Group 2 or 3. 
d. Students who find their major or minor in Group 4 should 
in every case consult with the dean concerning their courses of 
study. The College of Education gives full credit 'for work in 
music, i. @., one hour of credit is given in each term for courses 
111 to 119, inclusive. However, one year in piano, violin, or voice 
must be completed in college before the student may enroll for 
credit in that subject. This does not apply to pipe organ, which 
has piano as a prerequisite. No credit is allowed unless the 
student takes at least two lessons a week. 
e. Students registering in college for a beginning course in any 
foreign language must take not less than two years of work in 
that language to receive credit for it toward graduation. 
f. Freshmen will be expected to continue in college work in 
some department other than English, in which have been sub- 
mitted entrance credits. 
g. If the student is expecting to become a secondary school 
teacher or an administrator, he will conform as closely as pos- 
sible to the following schedule in the distribution of his work: 


Freshman Year 


Credit 

Hours 
English 131, 132, 133.. a 
Education 111, 112, 113.. 
Physical Education or M 
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Foreign Language, Science or Mathematics 
Electives 


16 

Sophomore Year 
Tsychology 241, Education 241 and 243. 4 
Physical Education or Military Art 211 1 
*Electives pesipve ima bwanseacqurpsunee Seovedesasbaesurem eeee tT IRE TEE ict peEeetiote 12 
7 


Junior Year 


Education 335 
Special Methods Course... 
*Electives 


Senior Year 


Education 350—5S hours each for two terms.... 
Electives 


MASTER OF SCIENCE 


Regulations covering this degree are outlined on a previous 
page, under the heading “Graduate Work and Advanced 
Degrees.” 


REQUIREMENTS FOR A TEACHER’S 
CERTIFICATE 


The teacher’s certificate of the University of Arkansas is 
granted in accordance with a state law which reads: 


“That the diploma from the teachers’ training department of 
the University of Arkansas shall be equivalent to a teacher’s 
professional license, which shall entitle the holder to teach in 
any public school in the State of Arkansas for a period of six 
years from and after the date of issue. At the expiration of 
said period such diploma may be converted into a life certificate, 
provided that the character of the work done by the holder 
thereof, and his or her moral character, shall meet with the 
approval of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State 
of Arkansas.” 

In accordance with this law, the University of Arkansas grants 
certificate valid in any elementary school in the state for the 
completion of a two-year course outlined on the following pages. 


*Note.—These electives must include the major and minor subjects, 
chosen not later than the beginning of the junior year. 

Note II.—If, during the freshman year, a foreign language other 
than one submitted for entrance credit, be elected, it must be continued 
throughout two consecutive years. 

Note III.—In certain cases practice teaching (Education 350) may be 
begun during the last term of the Junior year, 
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It also grants Teachers’ Certificates valid in any high school in 
the state on the completion of the four-year course outlined on 
the preceding pages. 

The only degree given by the University of Arkansas which 
in itself entitles the holder to teach in the schools of this state, 
or of other states requiring professional preparation of its teach- 
ers, is the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education. Grad- 
uates holding other degrees are required to pass examinations 
for teachers’ certificates, unless they also have certificates granted 
by the College of Education for not less than thirty-six hours 
of professional work, which must include the requisite courses. 

A student who intends to take a degree in another college of 
the University should register in that college. If, in addition, he 
expects to take the teacher’s certificate in the College of Educa- 
tion, he must also be registered in the College of Education 
during his terms in which he is doing his professional courses. 

Students in other colleges, who expect to receive the teacher's 
certificate at some time in the college course, are advised to con- 
sult with the dean of the college of Education not later than 
the end of the freshman year. 


Course for Secondary Teachers 


Students preparing to teach in high school will spend at least 
two years, preferably three, taking academic courses in the sub- 
jects they wish later to teach, and take a special methods course 
prior to the term in which they begin their practice teaching, 
which will be done not earlier than the junior year. It is 
no longer possible to place in a fully accredited high school a 
teacher who lacks a degree from a standard college or university. 


Course for Elementary Teachers 


Students wishing to teach in the elementary grades must be 
registered in the College of Education during both the fresh- 
man and sophomore years. On the completion of the elementary 
teacher’s course they will be given an Elementary Teacher's 
License, good for the same length of time as the teacher’s license 
given for the completion of the four-year college course, but 
entitling them to teach in the grades only. This course can be 
completed at the end of the sophomore year. This course is so 
arranged that students may return and secure their Bachelor’s 
degree after the completion of the junior and senior years of 
college work. 

Candidates for the Elementary Teacher’s License will conform 
as closely as possible to the following schedule in the distribu- 
tion of their work: 


Freshman Year 
CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER SPRING 
Tia istiel 31 pI S25 el 38 ee eS eter Ke 3 3 3 
PSYCHOL Tyr 4 Ome area iitscansstissgeesiots tictectnsnertatesetteeceserclteds 4 ia ss 
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CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER SPRING 


Education 141 (Teaching Process) ks 4 ee 
Fducation 142 (Prin. Elem. Educ.)- =e s 4 
Primary Methods............--:--+- 3 3 3 orZ 
Education 11], 112, 113...... 1 1 1 
Public School Music or Normal Art 2 2 2 
Rotany (Nature Study)............ e = 3 
Reda ey ee Ee 2 2 a 
1 1 

16 16 

Education 250 5 5 os 
Elem. Tests and Meastrrements 230. a 5 3 
Public School Music or ornate Art., 2 Zz 2 
Electives 2 2 - 
Vhysical Education... 1 1 1 
17 17 17 


Practice Teaching 


Opportunity for practice teaching in practically all the elemen- 
tary and secondary subjects, as well as agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, manual training, and physical training, is provided 1 
the University Training High School. General Psychology 
(241), Teaching Process (141 or 241), either Principles of Ele- 
mentary Education (142) or Principles of Secondary Education 
(243), and a special methods course are prerequisite to practice 
teaching. Students should determine as early as possible sub- 
jects which they desire to teach and should prepare themselves 
thoroughly in those fields. No student shall be assigned to prac- 
tice teaching unless he has made special preparation in the work 
for which he is applying. 

All assignments to classes are made by the Director of the 
Training School. Before registering for teaching, students must 
consult with him and submit, in addition to a recommendation 
from the department in which special preparation has been 
made, a statement from the Registrar of the courses completed 
in Education and in the academic subject which the student pro- 
poses to teach. Special blanks for this purpose may be secured 
at the office of the Director of Training. 


Recommendation Bureau 


The College of Education maintains a Recommendation Bu- 
reau, the purpose of which is to place properly in teaching posi- 
tions those of its students and graduates whose teaching ability 
is satisfactory to the faculty of this college and whose major 
professors concur in this recommendation. Since such recom- 
mendations are worthless unless based on personal knowledge, 
the Bureau manifestly cannot place its services at the disposal 
of teachers concerning whose teaching ability the members of 
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the staff of critic teachers know nothing. It is still possible to 
find positions for primary and grade teachers who possess a 
certificate given at the close of two years of college work. It 
is not possible, however, to place high school teachers in good 
positions unless they have earned a college degree. Every year 
there are many more requests for teachers than there are 
graduates available. Graduates need not leave the state to 
secure important positions at good salaries. Students looking 
forward to teaching in other states should, however, confer 
with the dean as to the requirements for teaching in such states. 
In general the requirement is a minimum of twenty-seven 
term hours of professional work following a course in general 
psychology. 


VOCATIONAL TEACHER TRAINING 


The University of Arkansas has been designated by the Fed- 
eral government as the institution in which all the teacher train- 
ing in the State of Arkansas under the Smith-Hughes Act shall 
be done. A department _of Vocational Teacher Training has 
been established in the College of Education; there have been 
added to the faculty, also, professors of agricultural education, 
a professor of education in the trades and industries, a pro- 
fessor of home economics education, and four critic teachers to 
supervise the practice teaching of students. Other professionally 
trained critic teachers will be added to the faculty as soon as 
any considerable body of students is enrolled in the later years 
of the courses involved. 


lt is the intention of the Federal Board, as well as of the 
Arkansas Board which will have charge of the Smith-Hughes 
work, that teachers who prepare themselves for the work by 
graduation from any one of the courses given below shall be 
employed for an entire year, rather than for a few months only, 
and shall receive liberal salaries. A certain amount of practical 
experience will be required in addition to college graduation. 
The courses given below in detail are tentative only and prob- 
ably will be slightly altered from time to time as experience 
makes necessary. 

It is worthy of note that the vocational training courses 
planned by the University of Arkansas comprised the first state 
scheme to be approved by the Federal Board. 

Candidates for admission to these courses must present fifteen 
units of high school work or the equivalent. A student desiring 
to teach Agriculture shall for the first two years take the gen- 
eral agricultural course. At the beginning of the third year, he 
shall register in both the College of Agriculture and the College 
of Education. He may then take his degree in the College of 
Agriculture along with the teacher’s certificate in the College of 
Education, or he may take his degree in the College of Educa- 
tion with agricultural education as a major. Not later than 
the beginning of the junior year, and earlier if possible, students 
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expecting to teach agriculture should consult with the Professor 
of Agricultural Education with regard to the arrangement and 
selection of courses. The teacher training in vocational agricul- 
ture may be taken only by persons who have had at least two 
years of vocational agricultural experience, or who are acquiring 
such experience as a part of their training. Each one of these 
courses covers four college years and is especially prepared 
for teachers of these respective vocational subjects. Each course 
consists of two hundred four term hours of work, a certain part 
of which must be in scientific project work in the vocation in- 
volved, and twenty-nine or thirty term hours in professional sub- 
jects, including practice teaching. 


The Following Professional Courses are an Unvarying 


Requirement 
Psychology 236—Psychology of ‘Teaching 


... 3 term hours 


Education 241—The Teachivg Process... hours 
Education 350—Practice Teaching............. hours 
Education hours 


(For the first two years see College of Agriculture) 


The teacher’s certificate, in addition to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Home Economics, is granted to all candidates for 
a degree who complete the following courses. This course is 
offered by agreement between the College of Education and the 
College of Agriculture and is designed especially for the training 
of teachers of Vocational Home Economics in the Smith-Hughes 
Vocational Schools. 

Credit 

Hours 
Heme Economics 331, 332 (I?ood Economics) J 
fome Economics 334, 335, 336 (Dietetics)... 
Education 111, 112, 113 (Principles of Ed 
Education 241 (Teaching Process).... 
“ducation 335 (Test and Measurements). 
ucation 243 (Principles of Secondary 3 
“lueation 341 (Mehods of Teaching Home Econom 
Education 350 (Practice Teaching). 
Home kconomics 361 (Household } 
TIlome Economics 441 (House Planning).. 
Hlome Economics 442 (rclouse Furnishing). 
Heme Economics 443 (Position of Women)... 
Home Economics 234, 235, 236 (Textiles and C 
Home Economics 221 (Study of Costume) 
Agricultural Engineering 322 (Farm Conveniences). 
BAGRENIOIORY: “SAB ics cca nxcallacnsontcaccocsesartunesrisanssobermesbets 
Home Economics 423 (Household Problems) 
Eceromics or Sociology.. 
Electives 


oa 


~ 


NENSNNYCHELACH EWEN 


~ 


Four-Year Course in Vocational Agricultural Education 


During the first two years of this course students will take the 
regular general course in Agriculture. 
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Junior Year 


CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER SPRING 
English 331, 332, 333...... 3 3 s 
Education 236 (Psycholo (a 
Education 241 (Teaching Precess).. ‘ = 
Iiducation 243 (Principles of Secondary Education) .. on 4 
Education 332 (Vocational Agri. Education)............ = 3 
k.ducation 333 (Organization and Adminstration of 
Vocational Agriculture) -....c.cccccccceceseeccesenseeseseeees Be ny 3 


Senior Year 


Education 432 (Rural Problems) ......-....:cscssseceesenee 3 
Education 431 (Methods and Materials in seis 
cultural Education) 
Education 450 (Supervised Teaching). 
Electives in the junior and senior years to include not less than 
eight of the following subjects: 


Economics (331-332). 

Agricultural Engineering (322, 442, 331). 

Animal Husbandry (331, 351, or 352, 450). 

Agronomy (331-332-333). 

Bacteriology (351). 

Economic Entomology (252). 

Farm Management (431-432). 

Horticulture (330 or 437). 

Veterinary Science (341 or 332). 

Plant Patholo: (ee or 442). 

Agronomy (343-346 

Additional electives a be chosen in any department of the 

College of Agriculture, or in Political Economy, Sociology, His- 
tory, English, language, or sciences. 


COURSES IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Complete four-year courses in physical education, for the prep- 
aration of instructors in this line of work, are in course of 
preparation. In the meantime the three instructors in the depart- 
ment are offering courses in the theory of coaching and in the 
teaching of physical education. Students who are prepared for 
it may do practice teaching in one or another of the various lines 
of physical education under the supervision of the University 


coaches. 
SYMBOLS 


The courses are numbered in accordance with the system pre- 


viously described. 
CREDIT HOURS 


The number of credit hours allowed in each course is identical 
with the number of hours of lecture or recitation hours a week 
through the term; in laboratory, shop, or field work two or 
three hours are considered as equivalent to one hour of lecture 
or recitation. 
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Requirements for a Major in Education: Forty-eight credit 
hours, including General Psychology, Principles of Education, 
Teaching Process, Principles of Secondary Education, Secondary 
Tests and Measurements, Educational Psychology, and Practice 
Teaching. 

Specialization Requirements: Prospective teachers should de- 
cide as early as possible the field in which they wish to teach, and 
prepare themselves accordingly. In general, students will not be 
recommended for teaching positions in a particular field unless 
they have pursued the following courses or their equivalents in 
that field. 

1, Junior and Senior High School Teachers—Requirements 
must be satisfied for a major in the department or depart- 
ments in which the student expects to teach. It frequently 
proves a decided advantage to a student to take the courses 
suggested for those expecting to teach, in two different de- 
partments. These should also include the special methods 
courses. Courses in Education to be pursued: 243, 334, 
536. Courses in Psychology: 142, 245. 

Elementary School Principals—Courses in Education to be 

pursued: 142, 134, 330, 230, 343, 344, 345, 346, 526. Courses 

in Psychology: 248, 239, 240. 

High School Principals—Courses in Education to be pur- 

sued: 134, 330, 234, 335, 345, 536, 537. Courses in Psy- 

chology: 248, 245. 

4. Superintendents and Supervisors—Courses in Education to 
be pursued: 134, 330, 342, 335, 344, 345, 346, 526, 527, 536. 
Courses in Psychology: 248, 239, 240. 

5. College Teachers of Education—Courses in Education to 
be pursued: 134, 330, 334, 342, 230, 235, 344, 345, 346, 526, 
536, 580. Courses in Psychology: 248, 239, 240. 


DEPARTMENTAL STATEMENTS 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


(Under the joint supervision of the Dean of the College of 
Agriculture and the Dean of the College of Education 

Courses 236, 241, 243, 332, 333, 350, 431, 432, as outlined below, 
are required for completion of the Agricultural Education group. 
This, in addition to a degree in Agriculture, entitles graduates 
with state certificates to teach in the high schools, upon applica- 
tion. The group in Agricultural Education is designed primarily 
for teachers, but graduates of any other group who have had 
the professional courses required in this group are eligible as 
teachers of Vocational Agriculture in the high schools of the 
state under provision of the Smith-Hughes Act. 

236. Psychology of Teaching—(Dept. of Ed. Psy.) 

241. Teaching Process.—(Dept. of Methods.) 

243. Principles of Sec. Ed—(Dept. of Prin. of Ed.) 


ht 


w 
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a2. Vocational Agricultural Education—(Dept. of Prin. of 


333. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE.—The organization of a Vocational Agricultural 
Department in the high school, and a study of all the agricul- 
tural courses offered in the high schools of Arkansas, including 
topics: Content of courses, laboratory exercises, field trips, 
library books, bulletins and magazines, laboratory equipment, 
and manuals. Prerequisite: 236 and 332. Spring. Fritts. 

339. VocationaL GuipaNce.—Methods of entering employ- 
ment and factors influencing choice; waste involved and means 
of remedying. A study of the leading vocations and a critical 
analysis of individual aptitudes. Methods in educational guid- 
ance. Winter. Fritts. 

350. Practice TEAcHING.—(Dept. of Methods.) 

431. MetHops AND MATERIALS IN AGRICULTURAL EpuCATION.— 
Special study of such topics as: Home projects, farm practice, 
illustrative material, the stereopticon, part-time work, educational 
contest, chart-making, community work, supervised study, field 
trips, seasonal sequence, the school farm, and the agricultural 
teacher. Prerequisite: 246 and registration in 333. Winter. 
Fritts. 

432. Rurat Prosetms.—Rural community problems showing 
the prospective teacher of Vocational Agriculture his relation to 
home life, the schools, and other institutions in the rural com- 
munity. Prerequisite: 236 or 140. Fall. Fritts. 

441, 442, 443. AcricutturAL INstrucTION.—More extensive 
study of the problems in 333 and 431. Farm skills, plans, super- 
vised farm practice, and qualifications of teachers. In addition, 
each student selects an individual problem for intensive study as 
basis for his thesis. 411 must accompany this course; 333 and 
431 must precede or accompany it. Frirts. 

451, 452, 453. ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT OF TEACHER 
TRAINING DEPARTMENTS.—More extensive study of the problems 
in 333 and 431, with special emphasis on the duties of the voca- 
tional agriculture teacher, as the basis for determining the work 
of a teacher-training department. A course of study will be 
determined. Individual problems will be chosen as basis for a 
thesis. 411 must accompany this course; 333 and 431 must pre- 
cede or accompany it. Fritts. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
ProFESSOR JEWELL, PrRoressoR TANNER, PRoFESSOR WEBER 


Besides the courses in Psychology appearing below, students 
are offered other courses in Psychology in the College of Arts 
and Sciences. 

140. EtemMeNTARY PsycHotocy.—A course in general psy- 
chology designed for those preparing for the two-years teacher’s 
certificate. Open to freshmen. Fall and winter. TANNER. 

239. PsycHotoGy oF ELEMENTARY ScHooL. Susyects.—The 
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———— 


psychological processes involved in the learning of reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, history, and geography. The laws of habit for- 
mation applied in arranging the material. Prerequisite: Psy- 
chology 140 or 241. Winter. TANNER. 

240. Genetic PsycHoLocy.—An intensive study of the devel- 
opment of the mind from childhood to adolescence, with a con- 
sideration of the arguments for and against the recapitulation 
theory. A careful interpretation of both heredity and environ- 
mental influences in their bearing upon education in the home 
and in the school. Prerequisite: Psychology 140 or 241. Fall. 
JEWELL. 

236. PsycHoLocy or TEACHING.—Especially for students in 
the various Smith-Hughes courses, dealing with the topics usually 
studied in General Psychology, but always with reference to 
the learning process. Very practical, and the application of the 
laws of psychology to teaching will be stressed. Fall. JEweELL. 

238. ApvANCED EpucationaAL PsycHoLtocy.—The types and 
laws of learning are critically evaluated. A study is made of the 
variations in learning due to practice, methods, fatigue, and 
interest. Prerequisite: Psychology 140 or 241. Spring. TANNER. 

335. PsycHotocy or Hic Scoot Sunyects.—A psychological 
analysis of high school subjects with the object of determining 
the mental processes involved in studying them; review of ex- 
perimental studies; criticism of methods of instruction. Pre- 
requisites: Phychology 140, or 241, and Education 243. (Not 
given in 1925-26.) Winter. WEBER. 

345. PsycuHoLtoGy oF ApDoLESCENCE.—The important physical, 
mental, and moral changes natural to adolescence. Of special 
interest to all who have to deal with boys and girls of high 
school age. Attention given to laying the foundation for the 
pedagogy of secondary instruction. Prerequisite: Psychology 
140 or 241. Winter. JEWELL. 


METHODS AND MANAGEMENT 
ProFessor CApE, ProressoR MARINONI, PROFESSOR PALMER, PRo- 
FESSOR REINOEHL, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR FRitTs, ASSISTANT 
ProressoR SHOWALTER, Miss Briair, Miss BUNKER, 
Mr. Royer, Miss WiLtson 


121. NuMBER AND SCIENCE For Primary GrapEs.—Organiza- 
tion of subject matter and methods of presentation. Recitation, 
reference reading, and observation. Spring. WHurson. 

124 (125) (126). Puntic ScHoor Music.—Preparatory to 
teaching music in the public schools. Two meetings each week 
are given to sight reading and one to a study of the methods of 
teaching the subject to children. Royer. 

130. Community Lire AND History FoR THE PRIMARY GRADES. 
—Selection and organization of material, and methods of pre- 
sentation. Lectures, recitation, reference reading, and observa- 
tion. Fall. Wurson. 

39. ENGLISH For Primary Grapes—The teaching of litera- 
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ture, reading, composition, spelling, and penmanship. Lectures, 
recitation, reading, and observation. Winter. Wuson. 


141, TEAcHING Process.—An introduction to the scientific 
principles underlying teaching. Aims of the schools, chief fac- 
tors in the educative process, best methods of study, types of 
lessons, skillful questioning, lesson plans, health education, prob- 
lems in organization and control, newer phases of instruction. 
Text-book, lectures, and_ recitations. ffered every term. 
REINOEBL. 


241. TrAcHING Process.—Practically the same course as 141, 
but adapted to secondary instead of elementary teachers. Of- 
fered every term. REINOEHL. 

333. Tue TrEAcHING or ENnGLIsH.—The aims, methods, and 
results of teaching English in high school. Written English 
emphasized. Prerequisites: Education 241, 243, Psychology 241, 
and English 542, 543. Fall. BuNkKER. 

336. THe TEACHING oF History.—The materials of history 
and the practical problems of teaching the subject in secondary 
schools. Prerequisites: Education 241, 243, Psychology 241, 
and History 131-133. Winter. BuNKER. 

337. Tur TEACHING oF MATHEMATICS.—Algebra and Geom- 
etry; educational value; position in course; methods of teach- 
ing (both American and foreign); order and importance of 
topics; text-books and literature. Lectures, discussions, and 
reports. Prerequisites: Education 241, 243, Psychology 241, and 
Mathematics 155-157, Spring. Bvarr. 

323. THe TEACHING oF FrRENCH.—The problems that confront 
the teacher of French in secondary schools; pronunciation; 
choice and presentation of grammatical material; oral prac- 
tice; composition; choice of texts; methods of presentation. 
Prerequisites: Education 241, 243, Psychology 241, and French 
553. Spring. MAarrNont. 

338. WVisuat Aips 1n Epucation.—Lectures, readings, discus- 
sions, experiments, and demonstrations on the use of visual aids 
in the classroom. More specifically (a) psychological principles 
underlying the use of visual aids in education, (b) types of visual 
aids and their comparative effectiveness, (c) administrative prob- 
lems—expense, availability, method of circulation, (d) picture 
projection technique, and (e) special methods in the various 
school subjects. Course offers rich opportunities for project 
work. Spring. WEBER. 

53 TEACHER'S CoURSE IN SECONDARY SCIENCE.—History of 
the sciences in secondary schools, their purpose and aims. 
Emphasis is placed on the psychological method of presenting 
material in the various science courses. The project method of 
teaching the sciences will be included. Prerequisites: At least 
one year, preferably two, of college science, and Education 241, 
243, Psychology 241. Required of students preparing to teach 
science. Winter. SHOWALTER. 

341. THE TEACHING or Home Economics.—Development of 
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the home economics movement. Place of home economics in 
secondary schools. Vocational home economics. Planning 
courses, methods of presentation, laboratory management, home 
projects. Prerequisites: Home Economics 331-332 and 234-236; 
Education 241, 243, and Psychology 241. Spring. PALMER. 

343. Proyecr MetHop or TEACHING.—Pedagogical principles 
underlying this method; the different types of projects; concrete 
material that has been worked out in the class room; the fields 
in which the project may originate; the significance of the 
project in large units of study; outcomes of projects checked 
against subject matter outlined in the course of study. Pre- 
ie a 241, 243, Psychology 241. Winter. Cape. 

50. Practick TEACHING.—Daily teaching of one period in 
the Training School in practical application of the principles of 
instruction. Teachers’ meeting one hour a week. (In Home 
Economics this course is called Education 350-351, and has Home 
Economics 341 as a prerequisite.) Prerequisites: Education 241, 
243, and Psychology 241. Brarr, BowMAN, BUNKER, CADE, 
Fritts, MARINONI, PALMER, SHOWALTER, AND WILSON. 

257. SrTaTisTicAL METHODS IN EpucaTiIon.—A practical study 
of the scientific mehtods of compiling, organizing, and inter- 
preting all kinds of educational data. The graphic representa- 
tion of data emphasized with special attention given to the 
actual need of teachers and superintendents taking the course. 
Spring. REINOEHL. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Proressor ScHMipT, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR SHALEY, 
Mr. Grove, Miss MANSFIELD 
For Men 


These courses have not been prepared for the general student 
body, but for players and for those whose business or pleasure 
it may be to instruct players or teams, the idea being to train 
men to fill the demand for athletic coaches in the institutions of 
learning throughout the state. The work will consist partly of 
lectures and partly of demonstrations. The courses are not open 
to freshmen. 

231. THEoRY oF FootsaALtyt.—Standard systems of offensive and 
defensive methods; approved play for each position of line, ends, 
and backfield; generalship and strategy; the relative value of 
kicking, passing, and running; regular and open formation; sig- 
nal systems; conditioning and training of team; equipment; a 
study of the rules from the standpoint of coaching, playing, 
and officiating. Frequent and regular demonstrations on the 
field of blocking, tackling, passing, punting, place and drop kick- 
ing, drills for linemen and backs, tackling dummy and charging 
sled, fundamentals emphasized. Fall. Scusuprt. 

225. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF PHysICAL Epu- 
CATIONAL DEPARTMENT.—Purpose and scope of Physical Educa- 
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tion. Organization and administration of a college or high 
school department of physical education. Organization in indus- 
trial plants. Physical efficiency tests. Systems of physical edu- 
cation. Adminstration of mass athletics. Spring. Grove. 

232. THEORY oF BASKETBALL.—To aid and benefit those desir- 
ing to coach basketball. Emphasis will be given to team play, 
characteristics of the different positions, passing, catching, and 
dribbling the ball, goal shooting, pivoting and dodging, offensive 
and defensive systems, consideration of the different styles of 
play used by leading coaches, conditioning a team, study of the 
rules. The principles and ideas brought out in the theory of 
class will be demonstrated and practiced. Winter. ScHMupr. 

233. THEORY oF Fietp anp TrAcK.—Form and method of 
starting, finishing, sprinting, distance-running, hurdling, high and 
broad jumping, pole vaulting, weight events, shot put, discus, 
hammer, and throwing the javelin, relay racing; a suggestive 
course of training and conditioning for each event. Lectures 
on diet, massage; rules of competitions; suggestions on the con- 
duct and management of athletic meets. Each event discussed 
ie theory class will be practiced on the track and field. Winter. 

ROVE. 

234. THEoRY oF BASEBALL.—The theory and fundamentals of 
the national game as a science as well as an art. Special atten- 
tion to battery work, pitching, strategy, delivery, the proper 
method of filling each position; team play, coaching methods, 
study of the rules. Demonstration and practice of the principles 
discussed in theory class. Winter. ScH™Mupr. 


For Women 
Minor in Physical Education 


The minor in physical education 'for women enables students 
to specialize in the subject, even though they do not adopt it as 
a major. Provision is thus made for students to qualify them- 
selves to teach physical education in connection with academic 
subjects in the high schools. 

In order to minor in physical education for women, a student 
must have completed the following courses in addition to his 
regular freshman and sophomore work: 


Credit 

Hours 

VYechnique of Sports 214, 215, 216 (amy two)... ccceecscessseeeeceseesee 2 hours 
Games 221 2 hours 
Folk Dancing 222.. 2 hours 
Practical Hygiene 223... . 2 hours 
Elementary Dancing, etce., 211, 212, 213 . 3 hours 
Principles of Physical Education 527.... 2 hours 
Supervised teaching or coaching 0 hours 
22 hours 


(See also courses in College of Arts and Scieices.) 
214, 215, 216. Tecunigue or Sports.—The rules of the games 
and the methods of coaching the sports offered each term. Stu- 
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dents will assist as officials in the various games held on the 
campus. These courses to be taken supplementary to courses 
211, 212, 213, by those expecting to teach. MANSFIELD. _ 

221... Games—Especially for teachers. A graded series of 
games suitable for playground, schoolroom, and gymnasium, and 
leading to the more advanced team games is given. Prerequisite: 
111, 112, 113. Tall. SHALEy. 

222. Fork DANciInG.—A graded course of folk dances suitable 
for use in the grades and high schools. Prerequisite: 111, 112, 
113. Winter. SHALEy. 

528. TracHING or PuysicAL Epucation.—The principles of 
physical education as applied to the teaching of games, folk 
dances, marching, and the coaching of basketball and tennis. 
Not open to freshman girls, Winter. SHALEyY. 

225. PracricAL Hyciene.—Lectures and practice in first aid, 
exercises for correcting postural defects, the examination and 
measuring of school children. Prerequisite: 111, 112, 113. 
Spring. SHALEy. 

514 (515) (516). Apvancep Natura, Dancinc.—The expres- 
sion of music by the individual, entailing a study of phrasing, 
note values and moods to be found in music, and exercises for 
the purpose of gaining control of movements, Prerequisite: 211, 
212, 213. SHALEY. 

527. PrincipLEs oF PHysicAL Epucation.—As applied to the 
teaching of games, folk dances, tactics, and the coaching of 
athletics. Prerequisites: 111, 112, 113. Winter. MANSFIELD. 


PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION 


ProFessoR JEWELL, ProressoR WEBER, PROFESSOR REINOEHL, 
Proressor CADE, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR FRITTS 


111 (112) (113). INtTRopuction to Epucation.—An introduction 
into the main problems of public education in a democracy. 
First, a study of the progress made in the scientific study of 
education, including those skills, knowledges, tastes, and ideals 
demanded in modern life, and the instinctive equipment of the 
child which may be used to acquire these ends. Second, the laws 
of learning and thinking. Third, a brief historical tracing of the 
genesis of educational theory and practice. JEWELL. 

142. Principles oF ELEMENTARY EpucaTion.—Principles of 
education as they affect the work of the elementary school; course 
of study; selection and organization of subject matter; educa- 
tional method, including problems and projects in teaching; 
adjusting work to meet individual differences; grading and pro- 
motion of pupils. Offered every term. WEBER. 

243. Principles oF SECONDARY EpucATion.—Aims and func- 
tions of secondary education in a democracy; the high school 
pupil; individual differences; the curriculum and the selection 
of subject matter; methods of teaching; cardinal principles of 
organization and management in so far as they affect the work 
of the teacher. Offered every term. WEBER. 
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330. PHiLosopuy or Epucation.—Education considered from 
the standpoint of: (1) biology, (2) neurology, (3) psychology, 
(4) anthropology, and (5) sociology. Instinct, heredity, habit, 
culture-epochs, individual differences, imitation, suggestion, 
training and memory, imagination, emotions, will, senses, motor 
activities and moral nature, formal discipline, educational values, 
and social education. Prerequisites: Psychology 140 or 241, 
and Education 141 or 241. Fall. Jewetv. 


342. ComPparATIVE ScHoo. SystemMs.—The outstanding fea- 
tures of the school systems of France, Germany, England, Den- 
mark, Switzerland, and the United States. Planned for those 
interested in the working out of the curriculum and a better 
supervision of the schools. The changes in education that the 
Great War has brought to England and Germany, and its prob- 
able effect on the United States, are largely emphasized. Text- 
book, lectures, and references. Winter. JEWELL. 


411. Seminar In AGricutturAL Epucation.—A review of 
current literature bearing on Vocational Education; round table 
discussions on special topics relating to the work in Arkansas 
and other states. For seniors and graduate students majoring 
in vocational work. Offered any term. Fritts. 

526. CurricuLUM Proptems.—A study of both the super- 
visory and the administrative aspects of curriculum making. It 
deals with the selection of aims, methods, teaching materials, 
and standards of achievement in school subjects. Vitalization 
of instruction by extending supervision through the course of 
study. Special attention given to current work in the applica- 
tion of scientific methods to the development and organization 
of content-materials. References, lectures, and discussions. 
Prerequisite: 241 or 243. Winter. REINOEHL. 

334. Conpucrt OF THE RECITATION IN THE HIGH ScHooL.— 
(a) Direct Study—How we think; the training of thought; 
technique of supervised study. (b) The Recitation Period— 
Types and methods of recitation; types of questions and answers. 
The class is in constant touch with the demonstration school 
and frequently observes classes. Prerequisite: 243. Winter. 
WEBER. 

332. VocATIONAL AGRICULTURAL EpucaAtion.—The evolution 
of agricultural education since prehistoric times. Comparative 
studies of agricultural education in the United States and other 
countries, with special reference to most recent developments. 
Prerequisites: 241, 243; Psychology 246. Spring. Frirts. 

230. ELEMENTARY TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS.—Standard tests 
and scales for the measuring of educational attainments in the 
elementary schools. Practice in applying tests in oral and silent 
reading, penmanship, arithmetic, spelling, etc. Prerequisite: 141 
and 142. Spring. Caper. 

335. Tests AND MEASUREMENTS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS.— 
Desirable outcomes of the different high school subjects; a 
critical survey of available high school tests and scales; the 
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technique of giving, scoring, tabulating, presenting, and inter- 
preting the results; the use of standard tests in experimentation, 
classification, and diagnosis. Each member of the class will be 
given actual practice in the application of some _ standard 
test. Prerequisites: Psychology 241, and Education 243. Fall. 


WEBER. 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Proressors Cape, JEWELL, REINOEHL 


134. ScHoo. Hycitne—Problems of school hygiene, includ- 
ing heating, lighting, ventilating, school diseases, medical inspec- 
tion of schools, and hygiene of various school activities. Lec- 
tures, and references. (Not offered in 1924-25.) JEweELL. 


537. PropLEMS IN SECONDARY Epucation.—For prospective 
high school principals and supervisors, and closely related to 
243; classification and homogeneous grouping of pupils; making 
of daily schedules; measuring results of teaching, and teacher 
rating; records and reports; methods of securing publicity. 
Prerequisite: 243. Winter. WEBER. 

638. SEMINAR IN SECONDARY EpucATION.—A research course 
in special problems in secondary education. Administration, 
financial support, etc. Prerequisite: 537 and 243. (Offered any 
term.) WEBER. 

320. EpucationaL Surveys.—A study of typical school surveys 
in state, city, and county. Aims, methods of conducting, results. 
Collecting, tabulating and interpreting data. Presenting the 
report to teachers and to the public. Survey of a school as a 
concrete class project. Open only to mature and serious minded 
pupils. Fall. ReiNoEHL, 

330. Strate ScHoo. SystEMs.—A comparative study of typical 
state school systems with special reference to Arkansas’ educa- 
tional organization, The state in relation to school officials, 
qualifications of teachers, child accounting, textbooks and courses 
of study, building and grounds, records and reports, testing pro- 
grams, inspection and supervisory services, school finance, and 
school law. Work of the National Bureau of Education and Fed- 
eral aid to the states included. Reference readings, discussions, 
reports. (Not offered in 1924-25.) Fall. RErNoEHL. 

331. Rurat Epucation.—The distinctive features of a modern 
county school system. Noteworthy examples of reorganized 
schools and of rural service. Study of such topics as school con- 
solidation, the teaching equipment, the new curriculum, attend- 
ance, local surveys, school funds and budgets, school records, 
reports and educational publicity. For prospective county super- 
intendents, normal training teachers, popeigels of rural and con- 
solidated schools, and for teachers of agriculture and home eco- 
nomics who are constantly being drawn upon to assume positions 
of leadership in these schools. Srextbook, references and reports. 
Fall. REINOEHL. 

332. CLassroom MANAGEMENT.—A constructive study of prob- 
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lems relating to the organization and the conduct of the class- 
room, Emphasis upon fundamental principles for guidance in 
dealing with these problems. The course includes such topics as 
program making, handling routine, economy of time, government 
and discipline, pupil self-direction, school’ incentives, school 
spirit, aids to instruction. Reference reading, discussion, reports. 
Spring. REINOEHL. 


333. EpucaTionaL Sratistics.—A practical study of the scien- 
tific methods of compiling, organizing, and interpreting educa- 
tional data. The solution of concrete problems illustrating meas- 
ures of central tendency, dispersion and relationship. Use of 
index numbers. Tabulations and graphic representation of data. 
Open only to mature and serious minded students. (Not offered 
in 1924-25.) Spring. REINoEHL. 


344. THe PrincipaAL aNd His Scuoor.—A practical course, 
dealing with the problems of organization and administration of 
a single school, the supervision of instruction, school extension 
and community relationships. For prospective building prin- 
cipals of ward schools, of town and village schools, and of con- 
solidated schools. Prerequisite: 12 hours in education, or 
teachers of wide experience. Textbooks and reports. Winter. 
REINOEHL. 


345. City ScHoot ApMINISTRATION.—Major Topics: Evolu- 
tion of city districts; the school plant; administrative organiza- 
tions; boards of education; the city superintendent; the teaching 
staff; classification and promotion of pupils; student activities; 
school accounting, budgets and reports; educational publicity. 
Prerequisite: 12 hours in education, or for teachers of wide 
experience. Textbook, discussions, reports. (Not offered in 
1924-25.) Winter. REINOEHL. 


346. ScHoot Supervision.—The supervisory aspects of school 
administration. Development of supervision; present status; 
methods and plans; class schedules; organizing teaching mate- 
rials; criticism of instruction; supervised study; supervisory 
devices; economy and effectiveness in teaching; measuring re- 
sults. Prerequisite: 142 or 243, or, in case of teachers of 
wide experience, the permission of the instructor. References, 
discussions, reports. Spring. REINOEHL. 

580. EpucaTIoNAL ProptemMs.—A research course pertaining 
to problems of instruction, administration, and supervision. 
Open to seniors and graduate students. Research problems may 
be carried over two or more terms and a maximum of eight 
term hours credit may be. made in this course. Prerequisite: 
Education 350, Cane. 


433. SEMINAR IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION.—A research course 
dealing with vital problems in school administration chosen by 
the student for careful investigation and report. Prerequisite: 
Any of the advanced courses in school administration. From one 
to three hours credit, Any term. REINOEHL. 
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COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


The purpose of the courses is to prepare young men for the 
profession of engineering. The value of the training acquired 
in a university course is recognized by railway officials, manu- 
facturers, municipal, state, and federal authorities. The demand 
in industrial and engineering fields throughout the country is for 
college graduates. i 

The graduates of the College of Engineering of the University 
of Arkansas are scattered over the entire world, occupying 
positions of trust in foreign lands, in the service of the United 
States government, in large manufactories, and in state and 
municipal service, or are building for themselves reputations as 


professional engineers. 
ADMISSION 


For a detailed statement of the entrance requirements and a 
description of the subjects accepted for entrance, see previous 


pages. 
COURSES OF STUDY 


The College of Engineering offers through its various depart- 
ments four-year courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Chemical Engineering (B. Ch. E.), Bachelor of Civil Engineer- 
ing (B. C. E.), Bachelor of Civil Engineering in Highways 
(B. C. E. in Highways), Bachelor of Electrical Engineering 
(B. E. E.), and Bachelor of Mechanical Engineernig (B. M. E.); 
graduate courses leading to the degrees of Chemical Engineer 
(Ch. E.), Civil Engineer (C. E.), Electrical Engineer (E. E.), 
and Mechanical Engineer (M. E.) ; and special two-year courses 
leading to a certificate. 

Candidates for the bachelor’s degree in engineering must meet 
the entrance, residence, and registration requirements, and must 
complete satisfactorily two hundred sixteen term hours as out- 
lined in the following courses of study. 

Elective courses will not be given unless as many as five stu- 
dents, who have completed the required undergraduate course, 
registers for them. 

All senior engineering students, accompanied by instructors, 
are required, during the spring term, to make a visit of inspec- 
tion to power plants, manufacturing plants, and noted engi- 
neering works. All engineering students will be required to 
spend one week in actual field practice in surveying during the 
junior year. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREES 


ALL ENGINEERING STUDENTS 


Freshman Year 
CREDIT HOURS 


FALL WINTER SPRING 
Physica) 147 (X88 7 CLAS ) ros See ee a ceereeeeeieions 4 4 4 
Exvighish) 13) (132)) 0133) s3e0 oe eee 3 3 3 
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CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER REaTAG 


Mathematics 151 (152) (153).. 5 5 
Drawing 121 (122) (123)....... 2 2 2 
Mechanic Arts 121 (23) se): 2 2 2 
Military Art 111 (112) (113)... 1 1 1 
Mathematics 111 (112) (113)... 1 1 1 
18 18 18 
Sophomore Year 
Mathematics 251 (252) (253) 5 5 5 
Chemistry 257 (258) (259). 5 5 5 
Drawing 221 (222) (223)............. 2 2 2 
*Civil Engineering 231 and 22 5 5 $ 
*Mechanical Engineering 230 and 220.. 5 5 5 
“Electrical Engineering 231 and 221 5 5 5 
Military Art 211 (212) (213) 1 1 1 
18 18 18 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
Junior Year 


Chemistry 354 (355) (359) 5 5 5 
Ghémistty'2545 6255 52.cssecccccoceeces 5 5 Pe 
Mechanical Engineering 321 (322) (323). 2 2 2 
Mechanical Engineering 324 (325) (326). 2 2 2 
**Elective 4 4 9 

18 18 18 

Senior Year 

Chemistry 434, ree (436) 3 3 3 
Chemistry 451 (452)... = 5 5 
Electrical ecinteriee 337, 3 3 = 
Electrical Engineering 327, 328 2 2 a 
**Elective 10 5 10 

18 18 18 

CIVIL ENGINEERING 
Junior Year 

Heat Power Engineering 341 (321) (343)... 4 2 4 
Heat Power Engineering 322....... m 2 < 
Civil Engineering 336, 342, 340 3 4 4 
Civil Engineering 322, 312, 343 2 1 4 
Civil Engineering 331 (332 3 3 3 
Civil Engineering 335 Be 3 * 
Geology 147 4 _ 
tElective ... 2 3 3 

18 18 18 


*These courses are repeated each term and a student is required to 
take one term of each. 

**All electives must be chosen with ARG consent of the head of the de- 
partment of Chemistry and the Dean of the College of Engineering. Of 
these electives 17 hours must be chosen from other courses in chemistry 
and at least 9 hours in English or a foreign language. 


+To be chosen with the advice and consent of the head of the depart- 
ment, 
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Senior Year 


CREDIT HOURS 
WINTER SPRING 


FALL 


Civil Engineering 451, 431, 443_... 
Civil Engineering 436, 437, 428.. 

Civil Engineering 433, 432, 530.. 
Civil Engineering 440, 434....... 

Civil Engineering 435, 438. 
Civil Engineering 439... 
Economics 546.......... 
*Elective 


pee bY 


HIGHWAY ENGINEERING 


Junior Year 
Same as Junior Civil Engineering. 


Senior Year 


Civil Engineering 451, 431, 532 5 
Civil Engineering 440, "425, 438... 4 
Civil Engineering 436, 437, 428... 3 
Civil Engineering 422, 433, 434 2 
Chemistry 441 (442) (443).. 4 
Civil Engineering 430, 439........ = 

18 


3 


- 
o| waouwnw 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Junior Year 


Electrical Engineering 331 (332) (333).. 
Electrical Engineering 321 (322) (323) 
Electrical Engineering 324 (325) (326) 
Mechanical Engineering 321 (322) (323) 
Mechanical Engineering 324 (325) (326) 
Mechanical Engineering 311 (312) (313) 
Mechanical Engineering 331 (332) (333) 
“Elective 


~ 
©] woennnne 


Suggested electives: 
English 331 (332) (333) 
Etectrical Engineering 334, 434, 435, 436. 
English 534, pact 6... 

Foreign Langu SGonptiees 
Military Art ret 8653) ($33)... 


Senior Year 


I:lectrical Engineering 431 (432) 433... 
Electrical Engineering 421 (422) 423 
Electrical Engineering 424 (425) 426 
Electrical Engineering 417 (418) 419 
Electrical Engineering 432, 443 


fi mNNw 


@ | 
Cl wwe hmw 


wOhweaw 


We rh 


Pt WwWowra 


~ 
@lwawnue 


a | 
@l weeNrnnw 


Whoww 


Pen Nw 


*To be chosen with the advice and consent of the head of the depart- 


ment. 
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CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER SPRING 


Electrical Engineering 531 2 3 
Mechanical Engineering 434.. 3 a = 
Economics 649 (546)..... 4 4 a 
*Elective = 3 3 3 
; 18 18 18 
Suggested electives: 

Foreign Language ...................-ssss-- = = < 
Electrical Engineering 438, 439. } 3 i 
Military Art 631 (632) (633) 3 3 3 

Economics cas ns 

‘ MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
Junior Year 
M. E. 321 (322) (323) Mechanics... 2 2 2 
M. E. 324 (325) (326) Strength of V2 2 2 
M. E. 331 (332) (333) Heat Power Engineering... 3 3 3 
N. E. 327 (328) (329) M. E. Laboratory 2 2 2 
E. E. 337 (338) (339) Electrical Engineering. 3 3 3 
E. BE. 327 (328) (329) E. E. Laboratory......... 1 1 1 
M. FE. 521 (522) (523) Elem. Machine Design. cre 2 2 
SATS) ear NT ee en ee 3 3 3 
18 18 18 
Senior Year 

M. E. 434, Mechanical Equipment of Power Plants 3 = = 
E, E. 432, Electrical Equipment of Power Plants... 3 ve 
M. E. 4335, Technical Specifications... eae es 3 
Giaesasio Hydraulics... 2... < 4 
Econ. 546, Commercial Law.. 4 on x 
Econ. 649, Industrial Management... : 4 A 
M. E. 431 (432) Heating and Ventilation. se) 3 Fe 
M. i. 421 (422) (423) Advanced Machine Design... 2 2 2 
M. E. 424 (425) (426) Adv. Mechanical Lab......... 2 2 2 
M. E. 411 (412) (413) Thesis 1 1 1 
AOS THe a aes re Herre 2 3 6 
18 18 18 


GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL DEGREES 


The regulations concerning these degrees are outlined on a 
previous page, under the heading of “Graduate Work and 
Advanced Degrees.” 


DEPARTMENTAL STATEMENTS 
SENIOR THESIS 


Tuesis.—Each senior or graduate student, candidate for a 
degree, is required to submit the subject of his thesis not later 
than December 15, and the completed thesis not later than May 


*To be chosen with the advice and consent of the head of the depart- 
ment 
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10, to a committee consisting of the candidate’s major pro- 
fessor and two other members appointed by the dean, for its 
criticism and approval. All these must be neatly typewritten 
on one side of plain white paper, 8%4x11 inches in size, leaving 
a l-inch margin. When drawings or diagrams are used they 
should be made to conform to these dimensions or some mul- 
tiple of them. The first page of the thesis should contain the 
title and the following statement: 


“Thesis submitted by-iis <<< ams cwsine seetetembiarterate = stale sr tere eels 
to the faculty of the University of Arkansas in partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for the degree of............... 


and the date. Theses submitted for bachelor degrees must be 
at last 2,500 words in length. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


ProFEssor HALE, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR WERTHEIM, ASSISTANT 
ProressoR HuMPHREYS, Mr. Porter 


The requirements for a degree are outlined on previous pages. 
The courses in chemistry for chemical engineers are described 
under the Department of Chemistry. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


PROFESSOR STOCKER, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SPENCER, Mr. MULLIN 
The requirements for a degree are outlined on previous pages. 
The courses in civil engineering include theoretical instruction 

accompanied by illustrations and as much of engineering prac- 
tice as possible. Much time is devoted to practice in the field, 
drafting room, and laboratory, this work being carried on 
parallel with the class work. Each year a party of engineering 
students goes into camp for one week for practice in surveying 
and railway location. The courses will give the student a knowl- 
edge of fundamental principles that will enable him to enter 
intelligently upon professional practice. 

In recent years many problems have arisen in connection with 
the construction and maintenance of highways, creating a de- 
mand for men who have been trained for this particular branch 
of engineering. The course in highway engineering has been 
arranged to aid in training engineers for this work. 

A well equipped laboratory has been provided for making all 
the standard tests in accordance with the practice of the United 
States Office of Public Roads. 

A laboratory fee of $2.00 is eee for the following courses 
in Civil Engineering: 225, 312, 340, 322, 430, 439, 440. 

Fretp Pracrice.—Exercises in ee field, including land 
surveying, leveling, public land surveys, and the adjustment of 
instruments. Field practice, six hours a week. Prerequisite: 
Plane Trigonometry. Every term. MuLLIN. 

231. ELemenTAryY SurveyInc.—General surveying to meet the 
needs of all engineering students; the care and use of tape, level, 
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and transit; exercises in the field, including land surveying, 
leveling, public land surveys, and the adjustment of instruments. 
Lectures and recitations three hours, field practice six hours. 
Prerequisite: Plane Trigonometry. Every term. MULLIN. 


312, 340. RaitroAp SurvEYING.—Problems and practice in the 
location of simple, vertical, and transition curves; turnouts, 
measurements of cuts and fills; setting slope stakes, and mak- 
ing computations for volumes. Prerequisites: 225, 231, 322, 336. 
Winter and spring. SpeNcER. 

342. RAILRoAD SuRVEYING.—Preliminary surveys and location; 
simple, vertical, and transition curves; turnouts and cross-overs; 
estimates of earthwork and materials of construction. Pre- 
requisites: 225, 231, 322, 336. Winter. SPENCER. 

322. Frerp Practice In Surveyinc.—Adjustment of instru- 
ments, stadia and plain table work. Land, city, and mine sur- 
veying. Field practice six hours. Prerequisite: 225, 231. Fall. 
STOCKER. 

331. Drawinc.—Computations and drawing of topographical 
maps from actual surveys. Drawing practice nine hours. Pre- 
requisite: Drawing 221-223. Fall. Spencer. 

332 (333). DrAwinc.—Graphic statics and detail drawing of 
simple wood and steel roof trusses. Drawing practice nine 
hours. Prerequisite: Drawing 221-223. Winter and spring. 
SPENCER. 

343. HypraAuLics—The theory of hydraulics; principles of 
hydrostatic and hydrodynamic pressures; steam gauging; water 
measuring devices. Lectures and recitations three hours, labo- 
ratory or computation work three hours. Prerequisite: H. P. E. 
321, 322, 341, 343. Spring. MuLLIN. 

335. HicHwAys.—The location, design, construction, and 
maintenance of earth, gravel, broken stone, concrete, and bitu- 
minous macadam_ roads. Prerequisites: 225, 231, 322, 336. 
Winter. STocKER. 

336. SuRVEYING—The use, care, and adjustment of level, 
transit, plane table, and sextant; methods employed in topo- 
graphic, land, city, mine, and hydrographic surveying; map 
making and calculations from field notes. Lectures and recita- 
tions three hours. Prerequisite: 225, 231. Fall. Stocker. 

436, 437. Masonry AND REINFoRCED CoNncRETE.—Stone and 
brick masonry; plain and reinforced concrete; deep foundations; 
dams, retaining walls, reinforced concrete structures. Pre- 
requisites: H. P. E. 321, 322, 341, 343. Fall and winter. 
SPENCER. 

428. ConcrETE DeEsicN.—Design of reinforced concrete struc- 
tures. Drawing practice six hours. Prerequisites: 440, 436, 437, 
H. P. E. 321, 322, 341, 343. Spring. Spencer. 

430. HicGHwAy ENGINEERING LABorAToRY.—Tests on gravel 
and broken stone to determine hardness, toughness, cementing 
power, and resistance to abrasion; rattler tests and absorption 
tests on paving brick; tests on sand and clay; inspection of 
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and tests on bituminous materials. Laboratory six hours. Pre- 
requisite: 335. Winter. SPENCER. 

440. ENGINEERING LABoRATORY.—Tests to determine strength 
and other properties of materials of construction; tensile and 
crushing tests on brick and stone; standard tests on natural and 
Portland cements; tests to determine the effect of graded and 
ungraded aggregates on concrete. One hour of recitation and 
six hours of laboratory. Prerequisite: H. P. E. 321, 322, 341, 
343. Fall. Spencer. 


439. ApvANcep SuRVEYING.—Problems in triangulation, topo- 
graphic surveying, precise leveling, and practical astronomy. 
Prerequisites: 312, 340, 342. Spring. Spencer. 


422. HicHways.—Proper design, construction, and mainte- 
nance of city streets and pavements. Road laws, taxes, bond 
issues and assessments. Prerequisites: 335, 322, 336. Fall. 
STOCKER. : 


451, 431. Roor ANp Brince StressEs.—Computation of stresses 
in roofs and bridges, chiefly by analytical methods. Special atten- 
tion given to the subject of train loads for railroad bridges. 
Prerequisite: H. P. E. 321, 322, 341, 343. Fall and winter. 
STOCKER. 

435. Bripc—E Desicn—Completé design with detailed drawings 
and estimates of weight and cost of a plate girder bridge. Pre- 
requisites: 451, H. P. E. 321, 322, 341, 343. Winter. Stocker. 

44 Bripce DesicN.—Complete design with detailed draw- 
ings and estimates of weight and cost of a riveted or pin con- 
nected railroad bridge. Prerequisites: 451-431, H. P. E. 321, 
322, 341, 343. Spring. STocKErR. 

432. Sewerace—Municipal sewage disposal. Computations 
of quantities of sanitary and storm sewage, design of separate 
and combined systems of sewers, design of sewage purification 
works, and the ultimate disposal of sludge and effluents. Finan- 
cial, legal, and pathological considerations of sanitation. Pre- 
requisite: 343. Fall. MutLLINn. 

431. SrrucrurAt Derams.—Design of details of steel and 
timber structures. STOCKER. 

433. WaATERWoRKS.—Public water supplies. Examination of 
sources of supply, computation of quantities required, design of 
reservoirs, purification plants, and distributing systems. Finan- 
cial, legal, and pathological considerations of municipal water 
supply. Prerequisite: 343. Winter. MuLLIN. 

25. HicHway Bripce Desicn.—Problems in the design of 
highway bridges, determination of waterways, construction and 
maintenance of highway bridges and culverts. Drawing and 
computation six hours. Prerequisite: 451. Winter. Stocker. 

532. HicHway Bripce DEsicn.—A continuation of 425. Spring. 
STOCKER. 

434. ENGINEERING CONTRACTS AND SPECIFICATIONS——Legal 
aspects of contract and specification forms, and instruments for 
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advertisements, proposals, contracts, and bonds; specifications 
for various kinds of work and materials. Spring. Stocker. 


438. Tuests—(See Senior THESIS on previous pages.) 
STOCKER, 


530, LANp DraInaGE AND IrriGATIoN.—Rainfall and run-off, 
the survey of drainage basins, the computation of quantities of 
run-off from drainage basins; the design, location, and con- 
struction of drainage courses; the financial and legal considera- 
tions of land drainage; benefits derived from land drainage. The 
sources of water supply for irrigation; the design, location, 
and construction of irrigation works; the application and duty 
of the water; the financial, legal, and beneficial consideration of 
irrigation. Prerequisite: 336, 343. Winter. MuLLIN. 


531. Srresses.—In framed structures, by graphical analysis 
and influence lines. SPENCER, 


532. Roap ImMpRovEMENT.—The relation of road and street 
improvement to social and economic welfare, state, county, and 
city highway departments, highway and local improvement law, 
traffic regulation, taxation and methods of financing county roads 
and city pavements. Spring. Stocker. 


DRAWING AND ARCHITECTURE 


Proressor B. N. Witson, Mr. SHELTON 


This department teaches the courses in general engineering 
drawing, and also some elective courses of interest to students 
in the several colleges. 


The work offered in architecture for the school year, 1924-25, 
is the prescribed work for the junior year of a course that has 
been outlined as suitable for students interested in Architectural 
Engineering. The junior work is based on the course of study 
as shown, in the catalog, for all freshmen and sophomore engi- 
neering students. 


Drawing 


121, 111. MecHanicaL Drawinc.—The selection and care of 
instruments; lettering, sketching, and working drawings. Fall 
and winter. Prerequisite: None. WuLson AND SHELTON. 

112, 123. Descriptive GeomMEetTry.—Lectures covering elements 
of Descriptive Geometry, with assigned problems to be worked 
out on the drawing board. Some of the assignments make 
application of Descriptive Geometry to practical problems. Pre- 
requisite: 121. Winter and spring. WumILson AND SHELTON. 

221, 222, 223. MeEcHANICAL DrAwinc.—Elementary course in- 
cluding lettering, technical sketching, machine parts, detail and 
assembly drawing, tracing and blue-printing, perspective and iso- 
metric drawing, and emperical machine design. Drawing practice 
six hours. Prerequisite: 123. Wutson. 

224, 225, 226. ARCHITECTURAL DrRAwinGc.—Plans and specifica- 
tions, details, bills of material, perspective drawing, orders of 
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architecture. For students expecting to elect only one course in 
architectural work. Prerequisite: None. WuLson. 


227, 228. Letrertnc.—Freehand lettering, titles for maps, etc. 
Drawing practice six hours. Winter and spring. WILSON. 


Architecture 


331, 332, 333. ELemEeNTS oF ARCHITECTURE.—Architectural per- 
spective, shades and shadows, elementary architectural design. 
Prerequisite: Drawing 123, SHELTON, 

321, 322, 323. ArcuitectuRAL DrawinGc.—Architectural work- 
ing drawings. Materials of construction. Prerequisite: Draw- 
ing 123. Wutson. 

334. Butmprinc SANITATION.—Plumbing, trap ventilation, re- 
moval of wastes; water closets; drains and systems of water 
supply; sewage disposal; water supply and fixtures in all types 
of buildings. Prerequisite: Junior standing. Spring. Wutson. 

335, 336, 337. History or ARCHITECTURE—The history of 
Egyptian, Western Asiatic, Greek, Roman, Early Christian, By- 
zantine, Romanesque, Gothic, Renaissance, and Modern Archi- 
tecture; effects of local, political, and economic conditions on 
architectural development; influence of climate, materials, struc- 
tural systems; evolution of architectural forms. SHELTON. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
Proressor GLADSON, PROFESSOR STELZNER, Mr. BULLEN 


The requirements for a degree are outlined on a previous page. 

The courses in this department seek to combine general and 
technical subjects in such proportions as to furnish a good 
foundation for the profession of electrical engineering. Suffi- 
cient theory is taught in the class-room and illustrated by labo- 
ratory experiments to give the student a knowledge of the under- 
lying principles. Shop experience with manufacturing com- 
panies to give the student specific practical training is desirable. 
Such training should be obtained during vacations and after 
graduation. 

A laboratory fee of $2.00 is charged for the following courses 
in Electrical Engineering: 221, 321, 322, 323, 327, 328, 329, 421, 
422, 423. (See 417.) 

231. ELements oF ELectricAL ENGINEERING.—Introductory. 
Recitations and demonstration on electric and magnetic circuits 
and machines. Measuring instruments, their use and calibration. 
Prerequisite: Physics 147-149. Every term. BuLien. 

221. ExecrricAL ENGINEERING LAporAtory.—To accompany 
231. Laboratory four hours. Prerequisite: Physics 147-149. 
Every term. BULLEN. 

331, 332, 333. Dynamo Execrric MAcHINERY.—Direct and 
alternating current machinery with their general applications. 
Prerequisite: 231. STELZNER. 

321, 322, 323. EvectricAL ENGINEERING LABorATORY.—Elec- 
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trical and magnetic measurements, use and calibration of instru- 
ments; testing of direct and alternating current machinery. Four 
hours a week. To accompany 331-333. STELZNER. 


324, 325, 326. ExectrricAL ENGINEERING DesicnN.—Problems 
in direct current machinery, calculations and drawing. Four 
hours. Prerequisite: 231. BULLEN. 


334. ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING.—Electric light wiring and 
different methods of artificial illumination; sources, intensity 
and distribution of light; physiological and hygienic problems; 
direct and indirect lighting; reflecting surfaces; illumination and 
photometric calculations. Prerequisite: 231. Spring. STELzNeEr. 


337, 338, 339. PrincrpLes oF ELEcTRICAL ENGINEERING.—A 
course for non-electrical students, in direct and alternating cur- 
rent machinery with their general applications. Prerequisite: 
231. BULLEN. 


327, 328, 329. ELecrricAL ENGINEERING LABoRATORY.—To ac- 
company 337-339. Four hours a week. This course may be 
taken for one hour credit. BULLEN. 


417 (418) (419). Tuesis—(See SENIon THESIS on previous 
pages.) GLADSON. 


421, 422, 423. EvecrricAL ENGINEERING LABoRATORY.—Labora- 
tory exercises to accompany 431-433. Four hours. STELZNER. 

424, 425, 426. ExecrricAL ENGINEERING DesicnN.—Problems in 
alternating current machinery, calculations and drawings four 
hours. To accompany 431-433. BULLEN. 

431, 432, 433. ALTERNATING CURRENTS AND ALTERNATING 
Current MAcHINERY.—Lectures, recitations and problems on 
alternating current circuits and machinery. Prerequisite: 333. 
STELZNER. 

434, TELEpHONY.—The principal systems of telephony in prac- 
itcal use. Prerequisite: General Physics. Spring. BULLEN. 

435. Wuretess TELEGRAPHy.—The principal systems of wire- 
less telegraphy and telephony in practical use. Prerequisite: 
General Physics. Fall. BuLLEN, 

436. Wire TELEGRAPHY.—The principal systems of wire teleg- 
raphy; signals and fire alarms. Prerequisite: General Physics. 
Winter. BULLEN. 

437, EvecrricAL ENGINEERING SEMINAR.—Students who attend 
and take part in at least three-fourths of the meetings of the 
University of Arkansas Branch of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers during the junior and senior years, and 
who prepare and present an acceptable original paper on some 
engineering subject, will be allowed three term hours of credit. 

438. EvLecrric TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION oF PowER.— 
Modern methods of transmission and distribution of electric 
power. Prerequisite: 431, Fall. Gladson. 

439. ExectricaL Ratpways.—Application of electricity to the 
propulsion of street cars and railway trains. Selection, equip- 
ment, and study of the various systems of electric traction. 
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Lectures, recitations, and problems. Prerequisite: 333. Winter. 
STELZNER. 


443. Hypro-ELectric ENGINEERING.—Methods of investigating 
power possibilities of flowing water, collecting data, selecting 
power sites, designing dams, power house, transmission lines, 
and machinery. Prerequisite: 431. Spring. GLapson. 


531. TrcHNicAL ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING SPECIFICATIONS.— 
Correct specifications for electrical machinery and power plant 
installations. Practice in writing specifications. Spring. GLApsoN. 


532, ELectricAL EguipMENT oF Power PLANtS.—Selection of 
electrical machinery for power stations; station construction, 
operation and management. Prerequisite: 333. Winter. GLADSON. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
Proressor L, A. Witson, Mr. Morison, Mr. DInNwippIE, 
Mr. THompson, Mr. HaArpGRAVE 


The requirements for a degree are outlined on a previous page. 

Mechanical Engineers are in demand in various lines of engi- 
neering work, such as consulting engineering; power plant de- 
signing, constructing, and operating; designing, constructing, 
erecting, operating, and testing all kinds of machinery; manu- 
facturing, engineering salesmanship; heating and ventilating en- 
gineering; and efficiency engineering. 

The course in mechanical engineering is designed to give the 
student a broad foundation in the subjects that are of the 
greatest importance in his work; a technical education in his 
chosen field made practical by shop and laboratory courses, and, 
in electives, a certain amount of specialization and cultural 
development. It is believed that such a course will enable the 
student to be of immediate value to his employer and that it will 
insure certain advancement in his profession. 

A laboratory fee of $2.00 will be charged in the following 
courses: Mechanical Engineering 220, 327, 328, 329, 311, 312, 313, 
424, 425, 426; in Mechanic Arts 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 510. 

121. Woopwork.—Joinery, use and care of tools, making of 
patterns and core boxes. Shop practice six hours. Prerequisite: 
None. Any term. DINwIpDIE. 

122. Forcinc.—Management of fires; drawing, welding, an- 
nealing and tempering of tools. Shop practice six hours. Pre- 
requisite: None. Any term. THOMPSON. 

123. MacHINE SHop.—Bench work on chipping and filing; 
turning, thread cutting, planing, and grinding. Shop practice 
six hours. Prerequisite: None. Any term. HARDGRAVE. 

124. Carpentry.—Especially for students in Agriculture. Use 
and care of tools, grinding and sharpening edge tools, setting 
and filing saws. Commercial methods of handling lumber, con- 
struction of modern farm buildings; preparing lists of material, 
plain roof framing, use of steel square. Shop practice six hours. 
Any term. Prerequisite: None. Dinwinpr. 
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125. Force Worx.—Especially for students of Agriculture. 
Handling of fires, annealing, drawing and welding. Special prob- 
lems most suitable for farm work. Shop practice six hours. 
Prerequisites: None. Any term. THOMPSON. 


510, 520 or 530. Apvancep SnHop.—Elective for engineering 
students who have completed the basic courses. Advanced work 
in woodwork, forging or machine shop, or a combination of 
these. Prerequisites: 121, 122 and 123. Every quarter. Drn- 
WIDDIE, THOMPSON, AND HARDGRAVE. 


230. ELEMENTS OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING.—An introduc- 
tory course. Elementary heat theory and general information 
about steam and gas power machinery, and other power plant 
equipment. Accompanied by 220. Prerequisite: Physics 147- 
149, Every quarter. Morison. 


220. ELEMENTARY MECHANICAL LAsorAToRY.—Concurrent with 
230. Operation and testing of engines and other laboratory appa- 
ratus. Study and calibration of testing instruments. Report 
writing. Every quarter. Mortson. 


_ 321, 322, 323. MecHAnics.—Mathematical and graphical solu- 
tions of problems with forces in equilibrium; problems of motion. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 251-253. L. A. Witson. 


324, 325, 326. STRENGTH oF MATERIALS.—Mathematical analysis 
of the stresses in beams and columns under various kinds of 
loading; supplemented by problems. Prerequisite: Mathematics 
251-253. L. A. Witson. 


331, 332, 333. Heat Power ENGINEERING.—General course, cov- 
ering the thermodynamic theory of heat and its application to 
gases and vapors; steam engines and turbines, and internal com- 
bustion engines; action of valves and valve gears studied by the 
aid of valve diagrams; boilers and other power plant equipment. 
Prerequisites: 230 and Mathematics 251-253. L. A. Wirson. 

327, 328, 329. MECHANICAL ENGINEERING LABOoRATORY.—Cali- 
bration tests of laboratory instruments; calorimeter tests; power 
and efficiency tests of steam engines, pumps, turbines and inter- 
nal combustion engines; boiler tests. Special emphasis on tech- 
nical writing and form of engineering reports. Concurrent with 
331-333. Morison. 

311, 312, 313. MrcHanicaL LAporAtory.—Especially for Elec- 
trical Engineering students. Similar to 327-329. Concurrent 
with 331-333. Morison. 

521, 522, 523. ELemeNTARY MACHINE DesiGN.—Kinematics as 
applied to link motions, cams, gear wheels and other common 
parts of machines; formulae of the strength of materials in 
determining the size of machine elements. Must be preceded 
or accompanied by 321-323 and 324-326. Design six hours. 
B. N. Witson. 

421, 422, 423. ApvANcED MACHINE DesicN.—A continuation of 
523, with more advanced problems in determining stresses and 
figuring the size of parts. The latter part of the course is 
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devoted to the design of the main parts of prime movers. Pre- 
requisite: 361-363. B. N. Wirson. 
431, 432. HEATING AND VENTILATION.—Theory of heat trans- 


fer; heat losses; systems used for heating and ventilating build- 
ings; hot air, hot water, steam, and the plenum and vacuum 
systems; central station and district heating. Principles of re- 
frigeration. Supplemented by practical problems. Prerequisite: 
331-333. Morison. 

434. MecHANICAL EQuipMENT OF POWER PLANtTs.—Detailed 
study of various kinds of power plant equipment; selection of 
sizes for best economy; design and operation of modern central 
station for maximum efficiency ; heat balance systems. Supple 
mented by practical problems. Prerequisite: 331-333. 

L. A. Witson. 

424, 425, 426. ApvANceD MECHANICAL LABorRATORY.—A con- 
tinuaiton of 329, with special attention to commercial methods 
of making tests. Participation in actual commercial tests will 
be featured if suitable arrangements can be made. - Prerequisite: 
327-329. Morison. 

411, 412, 413. Tuests—(As previously described.) L. A. 
WILSON. 

433. TECHNICAL SpeciFicAtions.—Mechanical Engineering 
specifications. Prerequisite: 434, E. E. 432. L. A. Witson. 


SHORT COURSE IN ELECTRICAL AND 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Mr. Dinwippiz, Mr. McKIN ey, Mr. STARBIRD, Mr. HARDGRAVE, 
Mr. THompson, Mr. Barton 


The following course is offered to students who have at least 
a grammar school education and who desire to prepare them- 
selves for advancement in the trades, or to become familiar with 
the care, operation, and repair of some line of machinery. The 
course is intended to give the student a working knowledge of 
steam, gas, and electrical machinery, in addition to his shop 
training. 

Upon the satisfactory completion of two years of work, a 
certificate will be issued. 

A fee of $2.00 per term is charged for ibe following courses: 
121, 122, 123, 44, 45, 46, 42, 43, 62, 63, 64, 41, 53, and for all 
laboratory courses. 


First Year 
Fall Term 
HOURS 
RECITATION PRACTICE 

SUP Stem BO Mer sisi ics scoccccessvaceconsheets ts eeals chart sseneceedecresteten 4 3 
44 Elementary Electricity.. 4 3 
i1 Drawing ........ - 6 
121 Blacksmithing = 6 
14 Arithmetic 4 = 
}) Physics 4 2 
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Winter Term 


HOURS 
RECITATION PRACTICE 
42 Steam Engines... fis a 
45 Direct Current Machinery.. 
12 Drawing’ <............ 
122 Woodworking 
17 Arithmetic 
2 Physics 


at; 
faAnww 


Spring Term 


43 Gas Engines 3 
46 Direct Current Machinery.. 3 
13 Drawing .......... lye 6 
123 Machine Shop.. A 6 
15 Geometry .. 

3 Physics 


ah 


el 


Second Year 
Fall Term 


62 Alternating Currents..................+0. 
51 Mech. Equip. of Power Plants 
20 Drawing 
7 Algebra ... 
7 Mechanics 


Sai as 
‘ 


Winter Term 


63 Alternating Currents....,............ 
52 Elec. Equip. of Power Plants. 
21 Drawing 

8 Algebra ... 
28 Mechanics 


Spring Term 

Ramen LOCALE ULL ALS S cccasdeemtel aha Pobsecsesscrcpeacnitsssiybess 

53 Steum and Gas Machinery and Laboratory 
22 Drawing .......... 

9 Trigonometry 

*Elective .... 


+n) Se 
ft asaw 


*Klectric Railways 53. 

Electric Transmissions 54. 

Illumination 55. 

“These electric courses are regular college courses which the short 
course men are nermitted to attend, but with the understanding that no 
college credit will be given. 
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ENGINEERING EXPERIMENT 
STATION 


The purpose of the station is to make investigations and study 
engineering problems of general interest to the people of Arkan- 
sas, to serve the mechanical industries of the state, and the urban 
population, as the agricultural experiment stations of the state 
serve the rural population, and to solve engineering problems for 
the agricultural interests of the state. 

In addition to the regular Research Staff opportunity is offered 
to all instructors in the College of Engineering to engage in 
scientific research in addition to their usual teaching duties. 

The Engineering Experiment Station is an organization within 
the College of Engincering and, therefore, has no separate estab- 
lishment. The well-equipped laboratories of the several (engi- 
neering departments are available for use by the Station in its 
investigations. In addition to these laboratories the Station has 
equipped a separate fuel testing laboratory with the very best 
and latest types of apparatus available, which, no doubt, makes 
it one of the most complete in the Southwest. 

The Civil Engineering laboratories are designated by Legis- 
lative enactment as the official testing laboratory of the State 
Highway Commission and at present a plan of co-operation is 
being worked out by this Commission and the Engineering 
Experiment Station, whereby the laboratories and services of 
the station may be employed for tests of all materials used in 
highway construction within the State. 

Investigations being actively carried on at present include the 
following: 


Study of Coals of Arkansas. 

Survey and Tests of Arkansas Road Materials. 

Study of Water Supplies of Arkansas. 

Relation of Electricity to Agriculture. 

Compilation of Directory of Arkansas Engineers. 

The results of all investigations will be published in the form 
of bulletins and circulars to be distributed free to all who may 
be interested, and copies may be obtained by anyone upon 
request. 

Suggestions of new investigations, of general interest to the 
the State, by manufacturers, engineers, or other citizens, are 
earnestly requested. 

For further information address Director, Engineering 
Experiment Station, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 
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GENERAL EXTENSION DIVISION 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


Joun C. Furrary, M. A., LL. D., President. 4 

ArTHuR M. HarpinG, Ph. D., Director of General Extension. 

JoHN CLark JorpANn, Ph. D., In Charge of High School Debating 
League. 

WitiraM B., StTEizNer, B. E. E., E. E., M. S., In Charge of Engi- 
neering Instruction, 

JoserpH J. Weser, Ph. D., In Charge of Educational Surveys. 

CHARLES F. ALLEN, B. A., In Charge of Little Rock Extension 
Center. 

EVANGELINE Pratt, B. A., Secretary, In Charge of Correspon- 
dence Instruction. 


STAFF 


CuHarces F. Aiten, B. A., Instructor in Education. 

E. E. Beaumont, Instructor in Banking. 

G. N. Cave, M. A., Director of Teacher Training. 

G. H. Capy, Ph.D., Professor of Geology. 

Lutu B. CHAsE, M. A., Instructor in Education, 

J. H. Carmicuaer, Instructor in Commercial Law and Eco- 
nomics. 

Rex Crark, Jnstructor in Banking. 

T. A. Fritts, M. S. A. E., Associate Professor of Agricultural 
Education. 

Harrison HAte, Ph. D., Professor of Chemistry. 

I. R. HAMBLIN, Jnstructor in Ancient Languages. 

A. M. Harpine, Ph. D., Professor of Mathematics. 

Mrs. Mary Hastincs, B. A., Instructor in English. 

PAULINE Hoettzex, M. A., Instructor in English. 

A. W. Jamison, M. S., Associate Professor of Economics and 
Sociology. 

q: R. Jewett, Ph. D., Professor of Education. 

‘inci, L. Jones, Ph. D., Professor of English. 

J. C. Jorpan, Ph. D., Professor of English. 

JAMES Kessier, A. M., Associate Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages. 

A. E. Lussxy, Ph. D., Professor of German. 

W. B. Manan, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Psychology and 
Philosophy. 

ANTONIO MARINONI, M. A., Professor of Romance Languages. 

C. S. McCain, Instructor in Banking. 

OwEN MITCHELL, Instructor in Music. 

W. H. Moore, B. S. in Comm., Instructor in Economics and 
Sociology. 

M. AcGnes NEtson, Ph. B., Instructor in Home Economics. 
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L. A. Passaretyi, M. A., Assistant Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages. 

SwwneEy Pickens, A. B., Instructor in Education. f 

C. M. REINOERL, Ph. D., Professor of School Administration. 

G, E. Riptey, M. S., Professor of Physics. 

Murray SHEEHAN, M. A., Associate Professor, Journalism. _ 

W. B. Srerzner, E. E., M. S., Professor of Electrical Engt- 
neering . 


G. P. Stocker, B. S., C. E., Professor of Civil Engineering. 

V. L. TANNER, Ph. D., Professor of Psychology. 

F. E, Taytor, M. A., Instructor in Mathematics. 

W. H. Taytor, M. A., Insiructor in Mathematics. 

D. Y. Tuomas, M. A., Ph. D., Professor of History. : 

B. N. Witson, M. M. E., Professor of Experimental Engineering 
and Drawing. 


L. A. Witson, M. M. E., Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 

J. S. WaTERMAN, J. D., Associate Professor of Economics and 
Sociology. 

JoserH J. Weser, Ph. D., Professor of Secondary Education. 

EvizABetH P. Witson, Instructor in Education. 

DorotHy YARNELL, M. A., Instructor in English. 

The purpose of the University of Arkansas is to serve not 
only a group of qualified resident students, but all the people of 
the state. To this end the University Extension Service was 
established, the General Extension Division to represent the Col- 
leges of Engineering, Arts and Sciences, and Education, and the 
Agricultural Extension Division to represent the College of 
Agriculture. 

The General Extension Division places at the disposal of the 
people of Arkansas the same opportunities for instruction and 
culture offered resident students, disseminates the valuable 
knowledge obtained from research and investigation, and is the 
medium through which many educational and public service 
resources outside the state are made available for effective 
public use. 

The activities of the General Extension Division may be clas- 
sified under the following heads. It should be understood, how- 
ever, that the services rendered are by no means limited to those 
mentioned. The scope of the usefulness of the Division ex- 
tends into new fields whenever an opportunity to be of service 
presents itself. 

CoRRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION.—To those persons who cannot 
attend the University, the Bureau of Correspondence Instruc- 
tion furnishes extension courses in vocational, technical and 
cultural subjects, carrying the same credit as residence courses 
and supervised by the same instructors. A certificate is granted 
upon completion of every course. This service is invaluable pro- 
fessionally to teachers, working men, business men, and students 
working toward a degree, as well as to persons studying for 
culture alone. A number of preparatory courses are offered for 
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those to whom high school training is not available or prac- 
ticable. Any grammar school graduate may enroll in these 
courses. There are special courses for teachers which they may 
take in place of teachers’ examinations to raise the grade or 
their certificates, and special reading circle courses, whereby 
they may get University credit and meet the reading circle 
requirements at the same time. 


Cius Srupy Courses.—Subjects which are of greatest interest 
to the clubs of the state are selected by the General Extension 
Division, and courses of twelve lessons are prepared on each. 
Each lesson contains references and questions and forms a com- 
plete program for one meeting. If desired, all necessary ref- 
erence books will be furnished, and year books will be printed 
for the club. 


VisuaL Instruction.—The Bureau of Visual Instruction func- 
tions in a number of ways. It furnishes films for school and 
community entertainment, circulates free films from various 
sources, and educational films at cost from the best distributors. 

Sets of slides on almost any grammar or high school subject 
are supplied from the Bureau’s own library, and a number of 
other sets from other sources are distributed. 

LecrurEs AND ENTERTAINMENTS.—The General Extension Di- 
vision arranges for lectures and entertainments to be given by 
prominent professional men and women, ministers, musicians, 
state officials, and university professors on a wide range of sub- 
jects. This services gives business men an opportunity to hear 
talks by experts in their particular fields; gives women an oppor- 
tunity to attend lectures of definite interest to them; furnishes 
speakers and musical programs for special occasions; ’and serves 
to extend the educational influence of the University generally, 
as well as to further community spirit. 

At present there is no fund available to cover the expense con- 
nected with this service. Consequently the General Extension 
Division is compelled to charge a eniall fee, which is the same 
for all towns in the state so that the towns near Fayetteville 
have no advantage over those more remote. 

Lyceum Courses.—The General Extension Division carn fur- 
nish a limited number of lyceum courses. These courses are 
offered at cost. Their quality is above the average, many of the 
number being given by University artists. 

In securing other talent, the General Extension Division gets 
an option on a number of engagements for professional con- 
cert companies and entertainments, and acts as a clearing house 
for these dates. In this way much can be saved on the cost of 
the local lyceum course. 

ARKANSAS HicH ScHoot DesAtinc LEAGUE.—This organiza- 
tion is for the promotion of the consideration and discussion of 
present day problems. On account of the great increase in mem- 
bership in the League, the state has been divided into six dis- 
tricts. In each district preliminary debates are held to elim- 
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inate to one school. Debates are then held between the three 
northern districts and between the three southern districts. The 
two schools which are winners in these debates then send their 
teams to the University for the final debates and honors. 


Crass Stupy.—Extension classes are organized in any com- 
munity and in any subject where the enrollment justifies it. 
These classes are taught by University instructors. The courses 
given are standard courses, under the supervision of the College 
under which they fall, and University credit is granted those 
who complete the work. Class centers have been established at 
Little Rock, Fort Smith, Batesville, Fayetteville, and North Little 
Rock. 

Pusiic Service BuLtetin—The University has on its staff a 
considerable number of men whose training and years of study 
enable them to speak with authority on many of the problems 
with which the state is confronted. The University faculty 
includes men who are trained in solving intricate problems of 
taxation and government; men who have made a lifetime study 
of economics and social problems; specialists in every phase of 
agriculture; men who know the conditions and the methods 
necessary to the successful development of manufactures; men 
who are qualified to lead in the ascertainment of the real facts 
about the natural resources of the state; men who know about 
schools, roads, and public health. 

In order to get before the people of the state the results of 
studies and investigations made by members of the University 
staff, the “Public Service Bulletin” is published at regular inter- 
vals. This is part of the general program for the building of a 
greater state. 

The bulletin will be sent to a group of citizens in every county 
in Arkansas. Any citizen may have his name placed on the 
mailing list by making application to the General Extension 
Division. 

SoctaL Surveys—One of the supreme needs of the state is 
the improvement of rural social conditions. In order that the 
people of the state may have the facts on which to base an intel- 
ligent program for social betterment, the Bureau of Social 
Surveys has been established. It is the purpose of this Bureau 
to conduct investigations in the field of rural sociology and 
rural social organization. 

PuHonocRAPH Recorps.—To cultivate an appreciation and un- 
derstanding of good music, the General Extension Division 
sends out sets of the best records, selected by the Department 
of Fine Arts, making up complete programs, accompanied by 
suitable lectural material. 

C.us Stupy Outiines.—Study outlines are furnished free of 
charge on subjects of interest to clubs. Lists of references are 
furnished with these outlines; it is often possible for reference 
books to be loaned from the General Extension Division. 

PLays AND REeEcITATIONS.—To assist in the selection of good 
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plays, the General Extension Division lends copies from its 
library of plays from which one may be selected for local use. 
Readings may be borrowed, copies of the most suitable ones 
made, and the originals returned. Excellent contest material 
may be found in these readings. 


GENERAL INFoRMATION.—The General Extension Division en- 
deavors to answer questions and give information on all sub- 
jects. Lists of references and packages of collected material 
are sent whenever possible. This service is free, and is 
found invaluable by individuals, clubs, civic societies, and other 
organizations. 


Community InstirurEs.—To secure unified action toward 
community improvement, the General Extension Division con- 
ducts community institutes, designed to make systematic inves- 
tigation of local problems and to carry on profitable discussion 
which will lead to the solution of such problems. These insti- 
tutes consist of one, two, or three-day programs on which 
appear local people, the best known men and women from the 
State Departments, clubs and associations, and from the Univer- 
sity and other educational institutions. Lectures and illustrated 
talks are given, demonstrations offered, motion pictures shown, 
and conferences held. Modern business methods, co-operation 
between merchant and farmer, public health, city beautification, 
and similar subjects are considered. “Get together meetings” 
are held at night, consisting of musical programs, picture shows, 
home talent plays, informal discussions, and similar things of 
interest. 

ScHoot Surveys.—The College of Education through the 
General Extension Division, is glad to assist any community in 
making a survey of its schools. School authorities wishing to 
compare their local system with national standards can do so 
through the school survey. 

EpucaTIONAL INFORMATION AND ASSISTANCE.—Through the 
General Extension Division, the College of Education offers its 
services to any community making an effort to improve its 
system of public schools. The members of the faculty are 
ready at all times to address county and city teachers’ meetings, 
women’s clubs, and other organizations on educational topics. 
Any school problem whatever, which may arise, will be carefully 
considered and capable assistance given. 

The Bureau of Tests and Measurements is maintained for the 
purpose of assisting the school systems of Arkansas in stan- 
dardizing their work in the various grades. Only a small stock 
of tests is carried at the University, but the Bureau is ready at 
all times to put those interested in touch with the proper sources 
of supply. The Bureau will tabulate results, score papers, when 
necessary, and publish from time to time bulletins showing the 
comparative standing of the schools co-operating. The results 
will be interpreted by experts and recommendations made to the 
principals and superintendents as to possible changes in curric- 
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ulum, standards of promotion, or treatment of individual cases. 

A Recommendation Bureau is maintained to assist in placing 
students of the University in teaching positions. This service 
is free and has proved invaluable in bringing together good 
situations and suitable teachers. 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


The courses in the College of Agriculture are designed to train 
men for work in agriculture as farmers, farm managers, county 
agricultural agents, teachers of vocational agriculture, animal 
husbandmen, horticulturists, managers of farmers’ organizations, 
marketing agents, research and extension specialists, and various 
other lines of work now open to graduates of colleges of agri- 
culture; and to train women for work in Home Economics as 
teachers, vocational teachers in Smith-Hughes schools, county 
home demonstration agents, dietitians, managers of homes, and 


similar duties. 
ADMISSION 


_For detailed statement of entrance requirements and descrip- 
tions of subjects accepted for entrance, see a previous page. 


COURSES OF STUDY 


The College of Agriculture offers the following courses: 


A four-year general course in Agriculture. 

A four-year course in Agronomy. 

A four-year course in Animal Puenantiey 

A four-year course in Dairy Husbandry. 

A four-year course in Horticulture. 

. A four-year course in Plant Pathology. (Requirements 
on application.) 

7. A four-year course in Agricultural Chemistry. (Require- 
ments on application.) 

8. A four-year course in Entomology. (Requirements on 
application. ) 

9. A four-year combined course in Entomology and Plant 
Pathology. (Requirements on application.) 

10. A four-year course in Agricultural Education for teach- 
ers in Smith-Hughes Vocational Schools, offered in conjunction 
with the College of Education. 

11. A four-year course in Agriculture for the training of 
County Agents and other Extension workers. 

All of the courses listed above lead to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Agriculture (B. S. A.). In addition, special short 
courses in agriculture are offered. 

1 A four-year course in Home Economics. 

13. A four-year course in Home Economics for the training 
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of teachers in Smith-Hughes Vocational Schools offered in con- 
junction with the College of Education. 
A four-year course for home demonstration agents. 
The last three courses lead to He degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Home Economics (B. S. H. E.). In addition, special 
short courses are given for farm women and others. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREES 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN AGRICULTURE 


The candidate must meet the entrance, residence, and regis- 
tration requirements and must complete satisfactorily two hun- 
dred and ten credit hours as outlined in the following courses of 
study, The first two years are considered as foundation years 
and are the same for all courses in agriculture. The junior and 
senior years involve more highly specialized work. 


Required subjects must be taken in regular order as scheduled. 
Courses with prerequisites cannot be taken out of their regular 
order without the consent of the head of the department and 
the Dean of the College. 


Four-Year General Course in Agriculure 
Freshman Year 


CREDIT HOURS 


FALL WINTER SPRING 

English 131, 132, 3 3 3 
Chemistry 141, 142, 143 4 4 4 
Botany 141, 142, 143. 4 4 4 
Trigonometry 131....... 3 +3 F 
Agronomy 142, (Crops)..... A 4 x 
Horticulture 133, (.sant Propag ae + 3 
A. H. 131 (Judging of Market Classes). 3 2 es 
Mech. Arts 125 (hares Shop)... 5 2 2 
Mech. Arts 124 (Wood Wark: x 2 
Agr. Eng. 113 (Graphic Mtoe = 1 
Military wt eH ab y 1 1 

18 18 18 

Sophomore Year 

Chem. 241 (Qualitative Analysis) 4 fi a 
Agr. Chem. 242 (Agricultural Chimistry). re 4 = 
Chem. 243 (Organic pnemlatry) ass a 4 
Physics 145A (146A 4 4 pa 
A. H. 232 (Poultry) Paleo ce 3 
Geology 230................. 3 aa = 
Agron. 232, 233 (Soils) = 3 3 
aAgr. Eng. 231 (Farm 3 a os 
A. H. 231 (Dairying) as 3 ps 
Agr. Eng. 233 Ueractical Farm Drainage) t 3 


Horticulture 231. a = 
Zoology 132, 143...... ah ue 3 4 
Military Art 211, be 1 1 
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At the beginning of the junior year the candidate may choose 
the general course in agriculture, or a major subject in one of 
the various departments of the College, the choice of which will 
determine largely his course of study for the junior and senior 
years. 

Students taking any of the major courses outlined on the fol- 
lowing pages will choose from courses approved by the candi- 
date’s major professor so as to include for the junior and senior 
year not less than thirty, nor more than thirty-four, credit hours 
in the major subject. 

In the more technical subjects not regularly offered before the 
junior year, i. e., Bacteriology, Entomology, Plant Pathology, 
and Veterinary Science, the major professor may advise that a 
substitution of not more than one-half of the hours required 
for a major be made from a related technical department. The 
electives in the junior and senior years must be chosen according 
to the adopted outline of the major. 


General Course 


The following course is prescribed ‘for those who desire a gen- 
eral course in agriculture. The electives in this general course 
in the junior and senior years are subject to approval by the 
Dean of the College of Agriculture. 


Junior Year 


CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER = SPRING 


English S931, 832, 383) ccccccscasacsso<ss.csocieceta ents Pascerteele 3 3 
Agron, 331, 332, 333 (Farm Crops). ates i 3 3 
Bact. 351 (General Bacteriology). s, 5 
2 (Economic Entomology).. = = 
342 (Breeds and Pedigrees) in 
32 (Orchard Management)... an 
P; P2352 (Plant Pathology) io oo, 


1 oO Ww 


uw 


Senior Year 


Agron. 345, 346 (Soil Fertility)... ie a 
Agr. Engr. 442 (Farm Buildings) 4 
A. H. 352 (leeds and Feeding) 
Farm Management 431, 432....... ae 
Hort. 330 (Vegetable Gardening) .. Sate ss = 3 


Electives junior and senior years, 36 hours, of which 15 
hours must be chosen from subjects in the following depart- 
ments: 


Agricultural Chemistry. 
Agricultural Education. 
Agricultural Engineering. 
Agronom 

Animal Husbandey, 
Bacteriology. 

Economics. 

Entomology. 
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Horticulture. 
Plant Pathology. 
Veterinary Science. 


The remainder may be chosen from any department of the 
College of Agriculture or of the University. 


Agronomy Major 


Junior Year 


CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER SPRING 


English 331, 332, 333 3 3 
Agronomy 331, 332, 333 (Iield Cro 4} 3 
Agronomy 345, 346 (Soil Fertility)... 4 *. 
Bacteriology 351 oe 5 


Senior Year 


Major Courses in Agronomy 
Agr. Eng. 442 (lfarm Buildings)... 
Elam EMEA CHOLOR Yi SO Bec. cnsctececaiecececevtces secess 


Electives in the junior and senior years must include not less 
than six of the following subjects. 
Agricultural Chemistry (341 or 343). 
Agricultural Engineering (331 and 333 or 322). 
Animal Husbandry (342 or 352). 
Bacteriology (543 or 544). 
Economics (331-332). 
Economic Entomology (252). 
Education (246 and 241 or 243). 
Farm Management (431-432). 
Horticulture (330 or 332). 
Plant Pathology (442). 
Veterinary Science (341 or 333). 
Vocational Education (332) or Practice Teaching. 
Additional electives may be chosen from any department of 
the College of Agriculture or from the following: Economics, 
Sociology, Public Speaking, Journalism, History , Political 
Science, Language, or Science. 


Animal Husbandry Major 
Junior Year 


English 331, 332, 333..... 3 3 3 
Bact, 351 (General Bacte = = 5 
A. H. 342 (Breeds and Pedigrees)... 4 a = 
A. H. 352 (Feeds and Feeding)... '% 5 

A H. 331 (Animal! Breeding)... is 3 
A, H, 321, 322 (Live Stock Judging)...... 2 2 
Vet. Sci. 341, 342, 333 (Veterinary Science). 4 4 3 


Boteesala (Genetics) cmeeeam wittoe ise ae A 
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Senior Year . 

paige Courses in Animal Husbandry... fansesUacocsscoestsseecvsiesrese 14 

Eng. 442 (Farm _ Buildings)... 
Beeioes ‘Junior and Senior) = 

Electives in the Junior and senior years to include not less 

than six of the following subjects: 

Agricultural Chemistry (341 or 343). 

Agricultural Engineering (331). 

Agronomy (331 or 332 or 333, 345-346). 

Bacteriology (543). 

Dairy Husbandry (A. H. 333 or 437). 

Economic Entomology (252). 

Economics (331-332). 

Education (246 and 241 or 243). 

Farm Management (431-432). 

Horticulture (323 or 339). 

Poultry Production (A. H. 435). 

Vocational Education (332) or Practice Teaching. 

Additional electives may be chosen from any department of 

the College of Agriculture or from the following: Economics, 
Sociology, Public Speaking, Journalism, History, Political 
Science, Language, and Science. 


Dairy Husbandry Major 
Junior Year 


CREDIT HOURS 


FALL WINTER SPRING 
Esiglish 3315332) $38). .:c.c.:. <u beeretiae itouch tate 3 3 3 
Bact. 351 (General Bacteriology).. sas = 5 
A. H. 342 (Breeds and Pedigrees)... 4 a = 
\. Hi. 352 (Feeds and Feeding)... = 5 =. 
A. H. 331 (Animal Breeding)... pe 3 
Vet. Sci. 341, 342, 333 (Veterinary “Science)... 4 4 3 
A. H, 341 Cee terY Butter Making and 4 
ing) - 
A. H. 333 ‘(Dairy Stock J ns 


Bot. 341 (Genetics).. 


Senior Year 


Major Courses in Dairy Husbandry................. 
Agr. Engr. 442 (Farm Buildings) 
Bacteriolo, SIS cicceasceittgeeveseyrests 
Electives (Junior and Senior).. 
Electives in the junior and senior years to include not less 

than six of the following subjects: 

Agricultural Chemistry (341 or 343). 

Agricultural Engineering (331). 

Animal Husbandry (321-322). 

Agronomy ag or 332 or 333, 345-346). 

Bacteriology (543). 

Economics (331-332). 

Economic Entomology (252) 

Education (246 and 241 or 43). 
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Farm Management (431-432). 

Horticulture (323 or 339). 

Poultry Production (435). 

Vocational Education (332) or Practice Teaching. 

Additional electives may be chosen from any department of 

the College of Agriculture, or from the following: Economics, 
Sociology, Public Speaking, Journalism, History, Political 
Science, Language, and Science. 


Horticultural Major 


Junior Year 
CREDIT HOURS 


FALL WINTER SPRING 
BUST LIS INONS o Ley SO 24 IG Sassi nercecoiene ce taceuectasteecetcecussccscettecese 3 3 3 
Hort, 330 (Vegetable Gardening)..... ar = 
Ilort. 332 «Jrchard Management). 3 


Tiort. 333 (Small Fruits)......... 
SOR AS Le CGEKetiCS) b-— pasvecanveccssoae 
Bact. 351 (General Bacteriology). =: 
Ent. 252 (Economic Entomology).........ccccceceeee 5 


3 


. 
2 ws 


Senior Year 


Elective Courses in Horticulture......... ea | 
Plant Pathology 352 

Agr. Engr. 442 (FF ‘arm Buildings 
FIG ERA SHAS Dscccasscrascracaseseteacsscaecescsesnc 


At least six subjects must be elected from the following list: 
Agricultural Chemistry (332). 
Agricultural Engineering (233, 331, 333). 
Animal Husbandry (342, 352, 341, 430, 433). 
Agronomy (331, 332, 333, 345-346). 
Bacteriology and Pathology (544). 
Botany (331, 347, 556, 546). 
Economics (331-332). 
Education (332, 339 ,431, 432, 450). 
Entomology (333, 334, 430). 
Farm Management (431, 432). 
French (141-142-143). 
Geology (144, 145, 146). 
German (141-142-143). 
Journalism (537-538-539-, 621-622-623). 
Plant Pathology (444, 435, 436, 447). 
Psychology (246). 
Public Speaking (534, 535, 536). 
Spanish (141-142-143). 


Additional electives may be chosen from any subject in the 
College of Agriculture, or in Economics and Sociology, Educa- 
tion, Public Speaking, Journalism, History, Political Science, 
Language, or Science. 


ALun 
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Agricultural Education Major 


Junior Year 
CREDIT HOURS 


FALL WINTER SPRING 
English 331, 332, 333 


3 3 3 
Education 236 (Psychology of Teaching)... aa 5 = 
Education 241 (Teaching Process).......--..----.--0----- = 4 a 
aeons 243 (Principles of Secondary Educa- ‘ 
TIQERD  cespccncccapapashesscpnan samp peresniatasceanuenesuecssgucuaseateoatmastens o- - 
Education 332 (Vocational Agri. Education)_...... a3 3 = 
Education 333 (Organization and Administration 
of Vocational Agriculture).............-..---...-sesssss- = = 3 


Senior Year 


Education 432 (Rural Problems) ~...............---.-sc:e2 3 2: 
Education 431 (Methods and Materials in Agri- 
cultural Education) .........-..-::scessseeeeeee = 3 
Education 450 (Supervised Teaching) 
Electives in the junior and senior years to include not less 
than eight of the following subjects: 


Economics (331-332). 

Agricultural Engineering (322, 442, 331). 
Animal Husbandry (331, 351 or 352, 450). 
Agronomy (331-332-333). 

Bacteriology (351). 

Economic Sentemiolory (252). 

Farm Management (431-432). 
Horticulture (330 or 437). 

Veterinary Science (341 or 332). 

Plant Pathology (352 or 442). 
Agronomy (345-346). 


Additional electives may be chosen in any department of the 
College of Agriculture, or in Political Economy, Sociology, 
History, English, Languages, or Sciences. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME 
ECONOMICS 


The candidate must meet the entrance, residence, and regis- 
tration requirements and must complete satisfactorily one 
hundred ninety-eight credit hours as outlined in the following 
courses of study. The first two years are considered as foun- 
dation years and are the same for all courses in Home Eco- 
nomics. The junior and senior years involve more highly spe- 
cialized work. 


& Cash MaGD Year 


Erglish 131, 132, 133.. 3 3 3 
Chemistry 141, 142, 14S Bes 4 4 4 
H. E. 131, 132, 133 (Elementary Sewing).. 3 3 3 
HES 236, ‘137; 138% (koods) 3 3 3 
Art 134, 135, 136 (Elementary Design) 3 3 3 
Physical Education 111, 112, 113.. % 1 1 1 


~ 
N 
~ 
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~ 
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Sophomore Year 


CREDIT HOURS 


FALL 


Zoolo; Soe e82, 243... 
Psycho 14 

Chemisty 241, er or Agri. Chem. 
H. 2 227 (Survey of Home Economics Literature) 
H, 238 (Health and Child Care)......0.........-.0 
H. E 234, 235, 236 (Textiles and Clothing Eco- 

nomics) 

H. KE. 222, 223 (Study of Sestime)! 
Physical Education 211, 212, 213... 
Electives 


After the second year the student may choose one of the 


lowing courses: 


General Course 
Junior Year 


Economics or Sociology... 4 
Modern Language..... 4 
Bacteriology 352........ 5 
Hi, E. 331, 332 (ood Economics).... 3 
A, H. 430 (Meat and Its By-Products) S 
H. E. 324 (Household Problems).. a 
*Electives = 
16 
Senior Year 

English Es 
efea Language. 3 
441 (House Planning)... 4 
Hr £ 442 (House Furnishing)... re 

H «. 443 (Social, Legal and Economic Position 
of Women) = 
H. FE. 361 (Household Management). 6 
It. E. 334, 335, 336 (Dietetics)... 3 
PRE CEIV OB isos. setcscialedesacesscectednceroee a 
16 


Vocational Home Economics Teacher-Training 


Course 


4 


i Ww 


_ 
al MoM! +: 


o> 


>: 


16 


WINTER SPRING 


Rrillinsjat cos cous eact a 


fol- 


The teacher's certificate, in addition to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Home Economics, is granted to all candidates for 


a degree who complete the following courses. 


This course is 


offered by agreement between the College of Education and the 
College of Agriculture and is designed especially for the train- 
ing of teachers in Vocational Home Economics in Smith-Hughes 


Vocational Schools (see College of Education). 


Junior Year 


Ed, 111, 112, 113 (Principles of Education).. 
Economics and Sociology.......-oresreeceree-- 
HE, 331, 332 (ood Economics).. 


*See note on next page, 
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CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER SPRING 
3 


. 4 


Ed 335 (Tests and Measurements)... 

Ed. 241 (Teaching Process)...............-. 
Ed. 243 (Principles of Seconda 
Ed. 341 (Methods of Teaching Home kconomics) 
Agr. Eng. 325 (Farm Home Conveniences)........ 
Bacteriology (3525.6 tosccccs-rssrenscavitecneace 7 
H. E, 324 (Household Problems). 
*Electives 


alan 
a! 
Qirxiit Sart 


Senior Year 


Ed. 350 (Practice Teaching) 

a &. 361 (Household Management) 
iH. 

Hi 


J 
‘ 


\ 


arn 
v4 


E 
E. 441 (House Planning)...... = 4 
. E, 442 (House Furnishing) . hy ES 
E. 443 (Social, Legal and Economic 
of Women) 
H. FE. 334, 335, 336 (Dietetics) 
"Electives 


| 
a 
al aes 
vs 
on beSpe $33 wm 


Home Demonstration Course 
Junior Year 


Ecernomics or Sociology 
H. E. 331, 332 (Food Economics) 
Fi; Ex ‘S31 CMillinéry) Wicca onus 
H. E. 324 (Household Problems). 
Hort. 330 (Vegetable Gardening). 
A. H. 232 (Farm Poultry Culture).. 
A. H. 430 iesl andi Its BY Products).. 
"Electives. ........... ssnsscetaceatesnonpee 


NS 
| 
Olsrat Gut oi: 


Senior Year 


H. E. 361 (Household Management). 
H. E. 441 (House Planning) .. 
H. E, 442 (House Furnishing). 
H. E. 443 (Social, Legal and Economic Position 
of Women) 
Agri. Econ. 521 (Extension Methods) 


. 325 
H. kh. 334, 335, 336 (Dietetics). 
*Electives 


~ 
ot Re N 

~ 

Tilligony ff ts eT 


DEPARTMENTAL STATEMENTS 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 


Proressor READ, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SURE 
Agricultural Chemistry ‘deals mainly with the changes occur- 
ring in the soil, the growth and life of plants, animal nutrition, 


*To be chosen on advice of major professor. A maximum of 12 hours 
in music will be given as credit toward the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Home Economics, including the first year’s work. Not more than 6 
hours may be taken in any one year. 
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and the preparation of food products. The development of agri- 
culture is calling for an ever-increasing number of chemists. 
Educational and commercial positions are open to both men and 
women, and there is an ever-growing demand and abundant op- 
portunity for teachers, for investigators, and for professional 
agricultural chemists. The courses offered are planned to give 
the student in agriculture or home economics a broad view of 
the subject and to provide the proper training for instructional 
and experimental work in the various fields of chemical activity 
as applied to agriculture. 


230. Vitamins AND “DericreENcy DrseaseEs.”—The newly dis- 
covered food factors vital to the growth of bodily tissues and 
the maintenance of health, considered as to their properties; rel- 
ative abundance in different foods; stability in canning, preserv- 
ing, etc.; requirements in daily diet; relation to certain diseases 
and early senility. The mineral and the protein requirements 
for normal nutrition. Three lectures a week. Prerequisites: 
none. Reap. 


242. QuANTITATIVE AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY.—General sur- 
vey of chemistry in its relation to soils, fertilizers, manures, and 
feeding stuffs. Two lectures and two laboratory periods. Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 241. Winter. Fee, $4.00. Reap. 


243. AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AS APPLIED TO THE HomME.— 
A very practical course dealing with the composition and nutri- 
tive value of the fats, carbohydrates, and proteins; proprietary 
infant foods; baking powders; household remedies, and disin- 
fectants; toilet preparations; and the chemistry of laundering, 
cleaning, and polishing agents, paints, varnishes, and fuels. Lec- 
tures and recitations, three hours; one laboratory period. Pre- 
requisite : Chemistry 241. Spring. Fee, $2.00. Reap. 


245. ANALysIS oF Foops.—The application of quantitative 
methods employed in the analysis of the more common foods, 
and practice in testing for the presence of adulterants, preserva- 
tives and artificial coloring, Lectures and recitations two hours; 
laboratory six hours a week. Prerequisite: Chemistry 241. 
Winter. Fee, $4.00, Reap. 


341. BiocHEMiIstry.—A general course dealing with the or- 
ganic and inorganic compounds found in plants and animals and 
the chemical changes involved in such processes as metabolism 
and growth. Lectures and recitations four hours. Prerequisite: 
Organic Chemistry 242. Fall. Reap. 

343. Principles oF Nutrition,—Special emphasis placed on 
the chemistry and physiology of carbohydrate, fat, protein and 
mineral metabolism, and the dietary requirements for mainte- 
nance, growth, and reproduction. Prerequisite: Chemistry 242. 
Fall or spring. Reap. 

331, CHEMISTRY oF Datry Propucts.—The composition and 
complete analysis of milk, butter, cheese, and other dairy prod- 
ucts. The chemistry of fermentation. One lecture and two 
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laboratory periods. Prerequisite: Chemistry 241. Spring. Fee, 
$3.00. Reap. 

332. CHEMISTRY OF INSECTICIDES AND FuncicipEs.—The prep- 
aration, composition, and analysis of the more important insecti- 
cides and fungicides. Two lectures and one laboratory period. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 242. Fall. Fee, $4.00. Reap. 

333. PLant CHEMISTRY.—The chemistry and classification of 
plant constituents; the vital processes involved in growth and 
nutrition; and the chemistry of the manufacture of certain plant 
products, Two lectures and one laboratory period. Prerequi- 
site: Chemistry 242. Winter or spring. Fee, $3.00. Reap. 

431 (432) (433). AcricuLTURAL CHEMISTRY RESEARCH -—Spe- 
cial problems assigned to advanced students majoring in Agri- 
cultural Chemistry. Credit: one to three hours—each term. 


READ. 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


(Under the joint supervision of the Dean of the College of 
Agriculture and the Dean of the College of Education.) 


Courses 236, 241, 243, 332, 333, 350, 431, 432, as outlined in 
the College of Education, are required for completion of the 
Agricultural Education group. This, in addition to a degree in 
Agriculture, entitles graduates with state certificates to teach 
in the high schools, upon application. The group in Agricultural 
Edueation is designed primarily for teachers, but graduates of 
any other group who have had the professional courses required 
in this group are eligible as teachers of Vocational Agriculture 
in the high schools of the state, under provision of the Smith- 
Hughes Act. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


Proressor CARTER, Mr. BARR 


(Under the joint supervision of the Dean of the College of 
Agriculture and the Dean of the College of Engineering.) 


This department offers instruction involving the application of 
engineering principles to farm problems. The most important 
of these problems are (1) the construction, adjustment, opera- 
tion, and selection of modern farm implements and power 
machinery; (2) the drainage and terracing of farm lands; (3) 
the selection, operation, and installation of modern home con- 
veniences; and (4) the study of planning and construction of 
sanitary and convenient farm barns, dwellings, and other 
buildings. 

113. GrapHic Metuops.—The use of curves, charts, diagrams, 
and illustrations in the graphical representation of a ricultural 
information. Actual plotting and charting is done in the labora- 
tory. Instruction is also given in the use and care of drawing 
instruments; lettering and drafting, as a Prerequisite to later 
courses. Three hours laboratory. No prerequisite. Spring. 
Fee, $0.50. Carter. 
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231. FARM MACHINERY—MECHANICS oF FARM MACHINES.— 
Materials of construction, simple machines, transmission of 
power; the construction, adjustment, care and use of machines 
used on the farm. Two hours recitation, three hours laboratory. 
No prerequisite. Fall. Fee, $2.00. Barr. 

233. PRractTICAL FARM DRAINAGE.—Farm drainage, including 
use of instruments, mapping, land descriptions; designs, location, 
and construction of drainage systems; soil erosion and terracing. 
One recitation, six hours laboratory. Prerequisites: Trigo- 
nometry and Soils. Spring. Fee, $1.00. Carrer. 

322. Farm Home CoNVENIENCES.—Sewage disposal; farm 
water supply; house heating; gas and electric lighting ; farm 
light and power plants. Two recitations. No prerequisite. 
Winter. CARTER. 

325. FArmM Home CoNnVENIENCES.—Similar to 322, arranged for 
women students. Two recitations. No prerequisite. Winter. 
CARTER. 

(331, Farm Mortors.—Operation, care, repair, and adjustment 
of gas and oil engines, and their application to farm work. 
Carburetion, ignition, and lubrication. Two recitations, three 
hours laboratory. Prerequisite: Farm Machinery. Fall. Fee, 

ARR. 

333. ApvANncEep FArmM Power.—Construction, care, and repair 
of tractors; operation; field work; belt work; tractor investi- 
gations. Testing and operation of stationary engines. One reci- 
tation, six hours laboratory. Prerequisite: Farm motors. Spring. 
Fee, $2.00. Barr, CARTER. 

442, FARM Buitprnes.—Planning of farm buildings with re- 
gard to economy, appearance, conveniences, and strength. Labo- 
ratory work includes complete plans and details of some farm 
buildings ; with material lists, cost estimates, blue prints and 
specifications. Two recitations, six hours laboratory. Prerequi- 
site: Graphic Methods. Winter. Fee, $1.00. Carrer. 

423. Farm Burpinc Construction.—Materials and_ tests. 
Cement and concrete, hollow tile and brick construction. Fire- 
proofing; study of frame construction work; combined lecture 
and practice work. Two two-hour periods a week. Prerequi- 
site: 113, Mech. Arts 124, and junior standing. Spring. Fee, 
$1.50. CARTER. 

425. Farm SnHop MeEcHANICS.—The mechanics of the farm 
shop, including farm repairs, soldering, pipe fitting, babbitting, 
knots, and splices. Combined lecture and recitation. Two two- 
hour periods per week. Prerequisites: Mechanic Acts 124, 125. 
Fee, $1.00. Winter. Barr. 


AGRONOMY 


ProFessor NEtson, ASSOCIATE ProFEssoR SACHS, ASSISTANT PRO- 
FESSOR OsBorN, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR MCCLELLAND, 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR WARE, Mr. AusTIN 


The courses are designed to meet the requirements of: (1) 
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students who desire a knowledge of the subject as a part of a 
general education; (2) students who are interested especially in 
farm operations, or the management of land; (3) students who 
desire a technical knowledge of the subject as a preparation for 
teaching, or graduate or research work, 


142. Acronomy.—Crops (cotton, corn, small grains, clovers, 
grasses, forage, and miscellaneous crops), including varieties, 
strains, quality, the use of score cards; identification of seed 
grasses, clovers, alfalfa, other legumes, and forage crops; weed 
seed, characteristic adulterants. Stress placed upon the staple 
crops. Lectures and recitations two hours, laboratory four 
hours. No prerequisite. Winter. Fee, $1.00. McCLeLLanp. 


212. Corron CLAssinc.—The relative value of cotton grades 
and the factors that determine them, with practical exercises in 
classing and stapling. Open to any student in the University in 
the sophomore, junior, or senior classes. Students in Agronomy 
431-432 may not take this course. Winter. Fee, $2.00. Ware. 

232 (233). Soms.—The origin, formation, physical properties, 
and classifications of soils; soil moisture, its movements and 
methods of control, drainage, tillage, checking erosion; rela- 
tion of different physical properties of soil to moisture holding 
capacity, temperature and aeration, with special reference to soil 
management. Lectures, recitations, and laboratory three hours. 
Prerequisites: 142 and Chemistry 141-143. Winter and spring. 
Fee, $2.00 each term. Sacus, AUSTIN. 

322. Seep TestING AND EXAMINATION.—The purity and quality 
of seeds, factors affecting germination, identification of weed 
seeds, use of germinators for official and for home testing. 
Laboratory practice two periods. Winter. OsBorn. 

331. FARM Crops.—A thorough study of corn, including 
germination tests, planting, cultivation, harvesting, storing, im- 
provement, fertilization, rotation; station work, varieties, com- 
mercial grading, and marketing. Prerequisites: 142, 233. Fall. 
NELSON. 

332. Farm Crops—The small grains, including varieties, 
adaptation, culture; rotation practices; crop improvement; sta- 
tion work; commercial grading, and marketing. Prerequisites: 
142, 233. Winter. NELSON. 

333. Forace Crops.—Forage crops, including grasses, clovers, 
alfalfa, annual legumes and other forage crops; adaptation, utili- 
zation, culture, possibilities and methods of improvement; purity 
and germination tests; weeds and weed control. Prerequisite: 
142, 233. Spring. NELSON. 

345 (346). Som Fertmiry.—Crop requirements; nature and 
sources of plant foods; exhaustion of soils, maintenance and 
increase of fertility; green manures, farm manures and com- 
mercial fertilizers; biological life of soils, with special atten- 
tion to the nitrogen problem and liberation of mineral plant 
foods; rotations and effect of different systems of farming on 
productivity of the soil, based on a study of the older field 
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experiments. Lectures, recitations, and laboratory four hours. 
Prerequisite: 233. Fall and winter. Fee, $3.00 each term. 
Sacus, AUSTIN. 


337. Som CLAssiFIcATION—To familiarize the student with 
the methods and practice of soil survey work. The important 
soil types with special reference to Arkansas and the South in 
general. Lectures and field practice three hours. Prerequisite: 
232-233. Spring. Fee, $2.00. Sacus. 


321. ExprerIMENTAL MetrHops.—Conception and statement of 
problems, planning experiments, suitable land or conditions, pur- 
pose and use of checks, possibility and probability of error. 
Methods of record keeping, tabulation and graphic representa- 
tion of results. Fall. Prerequisite: 333, 346, 431. McCLeLLanp. 

JUDGING AND GrADING.—Factors determining the official 
grades of corn, rice, small grains, hay, and other crops. Judg- 
ing of exhibition and market samples, practice in commercial 
grading. Spring. Laboratory practice two periods. Mc- 
CLELLAND. 

431. Cotron Propuction.—An advanced course in the pro- 
duction of cotton, Origin, history, production, composition, and 
cropping systems. Practical work: the form and structure of 
the cotton plant and fibre, identification of various groups, and 
variety studies in the field. Lectures and laboratory three hours. 
Prerequisites: 142, 233. Fall. Ware. 

432. Corron HANbLING.—Continuation of 431. Cotton im- 
provement by selection and breeding; harvesting, storing, and 
marketing. Laboratory work: “Cotton classing” and “stapling.” 
The government standards used for comparison in classing. 
Lectures and laboratory three hours. Prerequisites: 142, 233. 
Winter. Fee, $3.00. Ware. 

433, PLANT BrEEDING—The practical application of the prin- 
ciples of variation and heredity to the breeding of general farm 
crops. Special attention to the practical breeding of corn, cot- 
ton, small grains, and forage crops. Lectures and recitations 
four hours. Open to seniors only. Prerequisites: 331, 431, 
genetics. Spring. WaAkreE. : 

435. ApvANcep Som Puysics.—A study of mechanical analy- 
sis, concentration of the soil solution, soil heat, and other physi- 
cal properties of the soil. Laboratory, conferences, and reports. 
Prerequisite: 233. Fall. Fee, $3.00. Sacus. 

437, ApvAncep Som Fertitity.—A more intensive study of 
some of the important changes taking place in the soil, 1. e., 
ammonification, nitritation, nitratation, sulfofication. Labora- 
tory, conferences, and reports. Prerequisite: 346, Spring. Fee, 
$4.00. Sacus. 

444, Firetp MANAGEMENT.—Crop and soil adaptation, methods 
of tillage and their effects, effects of different types of farming. 
Harmful practices, balanced systems, practical rotations, use of 
legumes, manures, composts, and commercial fertilizers in gen- 
eral farm practice. Soil preservation and reclamation, correc- 
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tive measures, prevention of erosion, effects of and disposal of 
surplus moisture, weed eradication, significance-of seed selection, 
improved varieties, and seed breeding. Falli Open to seniors. 
NELSON. Fa 

421, 422, 423. ResearcH.—Research work in special problems 
designed for advanced and graduate students. One to three 
hours a week. Fee, $1.00 to $3.00 a term, according to number 
of hours taken. NELSON. = 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY AND DAIRYING 


PROFESSOR DvyoRACHEK, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR MASON, ASSISTANT 
ProFEssor Stout, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR MARTIN, ASSIST- 
ANT PROFESSOR SANDHOUSE, Mr, WILBANKS 


The live stock and poultry owned by the department are used 
to familiarize the student with the various types and breeds. 
Students interested in dairying have an opportunity to study the 
operations in a commercial creamery run by the department. 


131. JupGiInc Types AND Market CLAsses.—Practice in scor- 
ing types and market classes of sheep, swine, cattle, and horses, 
using the score card, followed by comparative judging. Empha- 
sis given standardization and grading in marketing live stock. 
Lectures and recitations one hour, laboratory six hours. No 
prerequisites. Fall. SANDHOUSE, MASON. 


231. FARM Datryinc.—The composition of milk, causes of 
variation in composition, abnormal milk and its causes, bacteria 
in milk products, the lactometer, Babcock testing, milk separa- 
tion, farm butter making, handling dairy products on the farm, 
and marketing dairy products. Lectures and recitations one 
hour, laboratory six hours. Prerequisites: Chemistry 141-143. 
Winter. Fee, $3.00. Mason, WILBANKsS. 


232. Farm Pouttry CuLture,—tThe principles of the follow- 
ing subjects in the order given: Breeds, housing, feeding, breed- 
ing, incubation, brooding, poultry products, diseases, manage- 
ment, and marketing. Lectures and recitations three hours. No 
prerequisites. Spring. Stour. 

321. JupGING BREED TyPEs OF SHEEP AND SWINE.—Scoring and 
comparative judging of breed types of sheep and swine. Breed 
characteristics given special attention. Animals from the college 
herds supplemented by livestock owned by neighboring breeders 
used for class work. Laboratory six hours. Prerequisites: 131, 
342. Winter. Martin. 

322. JupGING BREED Types oF BEEF CATTLE AND Horses.— 
Scoring and comparative judging of breed types of beef cattle 
and horses. Breed characteristics given special attention. Ani- 
cals from the college herds, supplemented by livestock owned 
by neighboring breeders used for class work. Laboratory six 
hours. Prerequisites: 131, 342. Spring. Martin. 

323. Pourtry JupGinc.—Scoring, and judging by comparison 
standard breeds and varieties of poultry for show room and 
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utility. Birds from the college flocks and those entered in the 
Arkansas State Egg Laying Contest used for class work.. Lab- 
oratory six hours. Prerequisite: 232. Fall. Stour. 


331. AnimAL Breepinc—The principles and the various sys- 
tems of animal breeding; the application of the principles of 
enetics to practical animal breeding. Prerequisite: Genetics 
ot. 341. Spring. Martin. 


333, Dairy Stock Jupcinc—Scoring and comparative judg- 
ing of breed types of dairy cattle. Classification of animals in 
the show ring. Required of students competing for place on 
dairy judging team. Laboratory nine hours. Prerequisites: 131, 
342. Spring. Mason. 

341. CrEAMERY Butter MAKING AND AccounTING.—The prin- 
ciples of creamery butter making; construction, care, and equip- 
ment of creameries; methods of sampling and grading cream; 
pasteurizing; starter making; cream ripening; creamery ac- 
counting; creamery management; and marketing of product. 
Lectures and recitations two hours, laboratory six hours. Pre- 
requisite: 231. Every term. Fee, $3.00. WuLBANKS. 

342, Breeps AND Pepicrees.—The origin, history, development, 
breed characteristics, and adaptation of the more important 
breeds of horses, beef cattle, dairy cattle, swine, and sheep. Pedi- 
gree work with prominent individuals of the various breeds. 
Prerequisite: 232. Fall. Mason, Martin. 

352. FEEpS AND FEEpING.—The principles of animal nutrition, 
digestibility of feeds, composition, value, and preparation of 
feeds; use of silos; selection of feeds for balanced rations, and 
the economical feeding of all classes of farm animals. Pre- 
requisite: Agricultural Chemistry 241 or Chemistry 242. Winter. 
DvoraAcHEK. 

420. HANbLING PouLtry AND Eccs ror MARKET.—Poultry fat- 
tening, dressing, storage, and shipping. Egg candling, storage, 
grading, packing, and handling for market. Lectures and reci- 
tations two hours. Prerequisite: 232. Fall. Srour. 

421. Marker MILK AND Dairy INspection.—Different classes 
of market milk, transportation, storage, marketing, and account- 
ing. Practice in the use of score cards for inspecting milk 
plants, dairy farms, and creameries. Lectures and recitations 
one hour, laboratory three hours. Prerequisites: 231, Bact. 351. 
Spring. Mason. 

422. Jupcinc Dairy Propucts.—Judging market milk, butter, 
cheese, and other dairy products. Laboratory six hours. Pre- 
requisite: 231. Spring. Fee, $3.00. Mason, WILBANKS. 

430. Merar ANnp Its By-Propucts——The slaughtering and 
dressing of meat animals; meat cutting, curing, and _ utilization 
of meat by-products. Lectures and recitations two hours, lab- 
oratory three hours. Lectures and recitations can be taken for 
two credits by Home Economic students. Elective only for 
junior and senior students. Winter. SANDHOUSE. 

431. ApvANncep Live Stock Jupcinc.—Show ring judging of 
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breed types and market classes of sheep, swine, beef cattle, and 
horses. Required of major students training for live stoc 
judging contests. Laboratory nine hours. Prerequisites: 131, 
342, 321, 322. Fall. MArtTIN. 


432. Live Stock Praticums—Practice in the feeding, care, 
and management of live stock. Designed to train students in 
the handling of live stock on the farm and _in the show ring. 
Laboratory nine hours. Prerequisites: 342, 352. Winter. SAND- 
HOUSE, MASON. 


433. Pork Propuction.—An advanced course in pork produc- 
tion and marketing from the standpoint of both the farmer and 
the special breeder. Problems assigned in management, supple- 
mented by collateral reading of experimental data. Lectures and 
recitations three hours. Elective only for major and graduate 
students. Winter. SANDHOUSE. 


435. Pouttry Propuction.—An advanced course in poultry 
production. Practical work in incubation, brooding, chick rais- 
ing, and flock management. Lectures and recitations one hour. 
pe six hours. Prerequisite: 232. Winter. Fee, $3.00. 

TOUT. 


436. Breer Propuction.—An advanced course in beef produc- 
tion and marketing from the standpoint of both the farmer and 
the special breeder. Problems assigned in management, supple- 
mented by collateral reading of experimental data. Lectures and 
recitations three hours. Elective only for major and graduate 
students. Winter. MarrTIN. 


437. Mirx Propuction.—Dairy farm management and the 
marketing of dairy farm products, from the standpoint of beth 
the farmer and the special dairyman. Problems assigned in 
management, supplemented by collateral reading of experimental 
data. Lectures and recitations three hours. Elective only for 
major and graduate Students. Fall. Mason. 


438. Mutton ann Woot Propuction.—An advanced course in 
mutton and wool production, from the standpoint both of the 
farmer and the special breeder. Problems assigned in manage- 
ment, supplemented by collateral reading of experimental data. 
Lectures and recitations three hours. Elective only for major 
and graduate students. Spring. SANDHOUSE. 

Ic—E CREAM AND CHEESE MAKING.—Ice cream and ices, 
Preparation of materials used in their manufacture for home 
use and sale. Various kinds of cheeses. Chedder cheese mak- 
ing and curing for home use and sale. The commercial manu- 
facture of ice cream and cheddar cheese for retail and whole- 
sale trade. Lectures and recitations one hour, laboratory six 
hours. Prerequisites: 231, 341. Spring. Fee, $3.00. WimLBANKs. 

450. ANIMAL Propuction.—A general course in the feeding 
breeding, care, and management of horses, beef cattle, swine, 
and sheep. The equipment necessary for practical production 
of animals will also be considered. Lectures and recitations 
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four hours, laboratory three hours. Prerequisite: 352. Spring. 
DyorACHEK. 

423 (424) (425). Animat HusBanpry AND Datry RESEARCH. 
—Senior students majoring in Animal Husbandry or Dairying, 
and graduate students may, with the consent of their major pro- 
fessor, elect this course. Special problems assigned. Not more 
than two credits a term allowed. DvoracHEK. 


BACTERIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY 
PROFESSOR BLEECKER 


The courses in bacteriology are so arranged as to give the 
student an understanding of the morphology, distribution, and 
physiological activities of micro-organisms and their economic 
relation to agriculture and the home, including sanitation and 
public health, 


351 . GENERAL BAcTERIOLOGyY.—Elementary bacteriology so de- 
signed as to give the student an understanding of the mor- 
phology, classification, and physiological activities of bacteria. 
Recitation three hours and laboratory six hours a week. Pre- 
requisites: Chemistry, 242; Botany, 141 and 142. Spring. Fee, 
$3.00. BLEECKER. 


352. HouseHoLp Bacrertotocy.—Introductory study of the 
morphology, classification, and physiological activities of bac- 
teria, yeasts, and molds is followed by a study of sanitation and 
the relation of these micro- organisims to the home. Recitation 
three hours and laboratory six hours a week, Prerequisites: 
SHemistty 242, Zoology 241, or Botany 141. Fall term. Fee, 
$3.00. BLEECKER. 


543. AGRICULTURAL BAcTERIOLOGy.—The bacteria of the soil 
and water, and those of milk and milk products. Recitation two 
hours and laboratory four hours a week. Prerequisite: Bac- 
teriology 351 or 342. Winter. Fee, $5.00. BLEECKER. 

544. ParHocenic MrcropioLoGy.—Disease producing micro- 
organisms, the diseases they produce, their dissemination and 
control. Recitation two hours and laboratory four hours a 
week. Prerequisite: Bacteriology 351 or 342. Winter. Fee, 
$5.00. BLEECKER. 

510, 540. SpecrAr Proptems.—An elective course in bacteri- 
ology. Definite problems under direction of the instructor, 
selected from either pathogenic, dairy, or soil bacteriology, The 
amount of credit depends upon the problem selected and the time 
necessary to complete it. Prerequisite: Bacteriology 351 or 352. 
Fall, winter or spring. Fees, none. BLEECKER. 


ENTOMOLOGY 


ProFessor BAERG, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR ISELY 
The courses are concerned with insects and their near rela- 
tives; their habits and life histories, the recognition of the more 
important species and groups, and the remedial and preventive 
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measures for the forms that destroy crops, transmit disease, and 
annoy man and domestic animals. i 
131. Nature Stupy—Animat Lire (Zoology 131).—(Given 


jointly with the Department of Zoology.) The part of the course 
dealing with fishes, amphibia, reptiles, and mammals is given by 
the Department of Zoology; the part dealing with birds and the 
more common insects is given by the Department of Entomology. 
Intended for students interested in the out-of-doors, and those 
intending to teach. Lectures two hours, field trip 3-4 hours. 
Prerequisite: none. Spring. Fee, $2.00. BAeErc. 


252. GENERAL Economic ENtomoLocy.—All the important 
orders of insects, including the common insect pests of farm, 
garden, and orchard, as well as the common parasites of domes- 
tic animals and the insects that annoy man. Lectures, three 
hours; laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite: none. Fall. Fee, 
$2.50. BAERG. 

333. Insects AND DrseAsE.—Insects and other Arthropods 
that annoy man and animals and are concerned in the transmis- 
sion of diseases. Lectures, two hours; laboratory, two hours. 
Prerequisites: 252, or Zoology 144, 145, and 146, or Zoology 232- 
243. Winter. (Given in alternate years. Not offered in 1924- 
1925.) Fee, $2.00. Barre. 

334. Economic ENtomMoLocy.—FrRuit AND Truck Crop INSECTS. 
—Detailed study of life history and control of the more im- 
portant insects attacking fruit and truck crops. Lectures and 
recitations, two hours; laboratory, two hours. Prerequisite: 
252. Alternates with 335. Winter. (Not offered in 1924-1925.) 
Fee, $2.00. IsELy. 

335. Economic ENTomMoLocy.—FieLp Crop Insects.—Detailed 
study of the life history and control of the more important 
insects attacking field crops. Lectures and recitations, two 
hours; laboratory, two hours; credit, three hours. Prerequisite: 
252. Winter. Fee, $2.00. Alternates with 334. IseEry. 

336. Systematic EntomoLocy.—The classification of insects 
with special reference to the more important economic groups. 
Laboratory, two hours for one credit hour; credit, two, three, 
or four hours a term. Spring. Fee, 75 cents for each credit 
hour. (Not offered in 1924-1925.) Isety. 

338. MorpHoLocy oF INsects.—Study of the external anatomy 
of insects. Must be preceded or accompanied by 252. Labora- 
tory, six hours. Fall. Fee, $2.00. BaAerc. 

Upon sufficient demand, advanced courses will be given in 
Systematic Entomology, Morphology of Insects, and Economic 


Entomology. 
FARM MANAGEMENT 


Proressor. McNair : 
This department offers courses in Farm Management, Agri- 
cultural Organization, and Marketing. The object is to acquaint 
the student thoroughly with the business side of agriculture, 
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especially the organization and operation of the farm as a busi- 
ness unit. It deals with the factors of cost of production, with 
questions of leases and tenantry, and other applications of Agri- 
cultural Economics. Each subject matter course in other depart- 
ments in the College of Agriculture teaches the ordinary pro- 
cesses of marketing each product. The Department of Farm 
Management teaches only those subjects in marketing which are 
general in their application. 

431-432. Farm MANAGEMENT.—General principles of farm 
management, choice of farm, types of farming, farm organiza- 
tion and administration, factors and cost of production, records, 
and accounts. Lectures and problems. Also visits to farms. 
Fall and winter. McNair. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Professor PALMER, ASSISTANT Proressor BowMAN, ASSISTANT 
Proressor PLuNKEtTT, Miss Netson, Miss JOHNSON, 
Miss Hansen, Miss Gwatumey, Miss REQUA 


131 (132) (133). Evementary Crorninc.—Designed to give 
skill in using and caring for sewing machines, in taking accu- 
rate measurements, and in adapting commercial patterns. The 
comparison and selection of materials for their appropriateness, 
as well as for their economic value. Lecture one hour and 
laboratory five hours each week. Art 134-136 parallel or pre- 
requisite. Fee, 50c each term. NELSON, PLUNKETT. 

134 (135), ILemENTARY CLoTHING.—The same as above, but 
adapted to the needs of students offering an admission unit in 
sewing. Art 134-136 parallel or prerequisite. Fee, 50c each 
term. NELSON. 

136 (137) (138). Foops.—The principles involved in the selec- 
tion and preparation of foods, with special stress on the chem- 
istry and nutritive value of the foodstuffs. The lecture work 
includes manufacture and composition of commercially pre- 
pared foods; the laboratory work applies scientific principles of 
preparation. Lecture one hour and laboratory four hours. Pre- 
requisite or parallel: Chemistry 141, 142, 143. Fee, $5.00 each 
term. JONHSON, PALMER. 

221 (222) (223). Srupy or CostumME.—The principles of de- 
sign and color harmony applied to costume. A short history of 
costume. Lecture one hour, laboratory two hours. Prerequisite: 
Art 134, 135, 136. Tee, $1.00 each term. REQuA. 

227. Survey or Home Economics Literature.—Lecture and 
recitation two hours a week. Winter. JOHNSON. 

235. Texrires.—The source of supply, structure, manufacture, 
and relative value of fabrics. Laboratory practice in weaving, 
in the identification of fibers, and the analysis of fabrics; special 
metnods of laundering and dyeing. Lecture one hour, labora- 

ry four hours a week. Prerequisites: 131-132-133; Chemistry 
ie 142-143. Winter. Fee, $1.00. Bowman. 

234 (236). CrorHinG Economics.—The technique and princi- 
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ples of costume designing and their practical application in the 
design and construction of garments; the use by each student 
of patterns drafted by herself to her own measurements. Lec- 
tures and laboratory, six hours a week. Prerequisites: 131-132- 
soe) Art 134-135-136. Fall and spring. Fee, $1.00 each term. 
NELSON. 


238. HEALTH AND CHiLtp CarE—The fundamental principles 
of personal hygiene and the home care of the sick. Special 
consideration to the care, feeding, and training of children in 
the home. Lecture three hours, laboratory two hours. Spring. 
Fee, $1.00. PLUNKETT. 

323. ApvANcEep Foop PrepArATIoN—An elective course for 
those who desire special training in the preparation of attractive 
dishes for each course in the meal. Two three-hour laboratory 
periods. Prerequisites: 136, 137, 138. Spring. Fee, $5.00. _, 
PLUNKETT. —_—* 

324. HovusEeHoLtp Prop_tems.—Lighting, heating, plumbing,“care — 
of equipment, and dispatching of duties in the home. A theo- 
retical course to prepare the student for the home experience 
she will obtain through practice house work. Lecture, two 
hours. Prerequisites: 136, 137 138. Fall. JoHNson. 

331 (332). Foop Economics—The food problems of the 
household, including food preservation, the cost and nutritive 
value of food materials, their combination in typical meals, 
the preparation and service of meals, and dietetic requirements 
of individual members of the family group. Lecture one hour, 
laboratory four hours. Prerequisites: 136, 137, 138. Fall and 
winter. eas $5.00 each term. PLUNKETT. 

334 (335) (336). Dreretics—The fundamental principles of 
human nutrition as applied to the feeding of individuals under 
normal conditions and under pathological conditions chiefly de- 
pending upon diet. Lecture and recitation two hours, labora- 
tory two hours. Prerequisites: 331, 332, Zoology 241, 242, 243, 
Chemistry 242, or Agricultural Chemistry 243. ee, $4.00 each 
term, PLUNKETT. 

337 (338). ApvANceD CLoTHING.—Principles of garment con- 
struction and tailoring and their practical application in the 
construction of a tailored suit or coat by each student. Addi- 
tional problems involving special technique. Lecture one hour 
and laboratory five hours a week. Prerequisites: 234, 235, 236, 
221, 222, 223. Fee, $1.00 each term. NELSON. 

361. HousEHoLD MANAGEMENT.—The social, economic, and 
practical problems of home management. The laboratory work 
consists of the actual care of the house and the performing of 
all household duties such as budget making, accounting, mar- 
keting, preparation of daily meals, and a study of their dietary 
value and cost. Lectures and recitations two hours, laboratory 
as arranged. Students live in practice house one term. Pre- 
requisites: 324, 331, 332. Fee, living expenses borne by students. 
JoHNSON. 
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441. House PLANNiNG.—A study of the situation, sanitation, 
and construction of the house and the application of the princi- 
ples of design to exteriors and the cost of building and mainte- 
nance. Laboratory includes the making of floor plans and eleva- 
tions. Lecture two hours. Laboratory four hours. Prerequisite: 
Art 134, 135, 136. Fall. Fee, 50c. GwaTHMEY. 


442. House FurNisHinc.—The principles of design and color 
applied to the interior decorating and furnishing of a home; 
problems in costs. Lecture, two hours; laboratory, four hours. 
Prerequisite: 441. Winter. Fee, 50c. GwaTHMEY. 

443. Soctar, LEGAL, AND Economic Position oF WoMEN.—A 
history of the development of woman’s standing in the family 
and community; biographical study of women leaders in scien- 
tific fields; laws pertaining to women and children. Lectures and 
recitations four hours a week. Open to seniors. Prerequisite: 
Economics or Sociology. Spring. NeELSon. 

531. MiLtinery.—The designing and drafting of patterns for 
different types of hats, including the principles underlying their 
construction and trimming. A model of each type made by each 
student. Lecture one hour and laboratory four hours. Open to 
sophomores. Spring. Prerequisites: 131, 132, 133 or 134. 135, 
and Art 134, 135, 136. Fee, $1.00. NELSON. 

511 to 541. Spectra Prostems.—The student may elect some 
special problem in the major subject for research. Conferences 
with the instructor. Open to seniors and graduate students. 
Fall, winter, or spring. Palmer. HANSEN, 

For Home Economics Methods (Education 341) see College 
of Education. 

Home projects during the summer vacation will be planned in 
all courses where necessary to meet individual needs. 


HORTICULTURE 


Proressor Cooper, ASSISTANT Proressor Rapp, Mr. RowLanp 

The courses offered are designed to give the student a thorough 
knowledge of the principles and practices of the various phases 
of horticulture. The work is so arranged that it will meet the 
needs of students interested in its practical application, or of 
students who desire a technical knowledge of the subject as a 
preparation for college teaching or research work. 

133. PLANT PROPAGATION AND NursERY Practices.—The 
methods of reproducing and multiplying fruits, vegetables, orna- 
mentals, shade and forest trees. Construction and use of hot- 
beds and coldframes. General nursery and garden practices. 
One hour lecture, six hours laboratory. Prerequisites: Botany 
141-142. Spring. Fee, $1.00. RowLanp. 

231. PrrncipLes oF Fruit Grow1nc.—The general principles 
involved in propagation of fruits, planning, planting, and operat- 
ing home and commercial orchards. Every phase of orcharding 
and fruit growing and all problems confronting the practical 
orchardist. Actual practice in pruning, mixing, and applying 
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sprays, and in harvesting, packing and storing fruit. Two hours 
lecture, three hours laboratory. Prerequisites: Botany 141-142- 
143. Fall. Fee, $1.00. Cooper. 


330. VEGETABLE GARDENING.—The general principles of veg- 
etable growing and the practical problems involved in handling 
the various crops, with special emphasis upon farm, home, and 
back yard gardens; cultural methods; varieties; plant growing; 
soils and fertilizers; insect and disease control, and harvesting. 
Actual practice in gardening operations. Two hours lecture, 
three hours laboratory. Prerequisites: Botany 141-142-143. 
Spring. Fee, $1.00. Rapp. 

332. OrcHARD MANAGEMENT.—The cultural methods best 
adapted to different kinds of fruit, including types of_soils, air 
and water drainage, soil fertility, fertilizers, cover d com- 
panion crops, and the theory and practice of pruning; Two-hours 
lecture, three hours laboratory. Prerequisite: 231. Winter. 
Cooper. : 

333. Smartt Fruirs—Grapes, cane fruits, and strawberries. 
Conducted in such manner that the students will have thorough 
knowledge of how such fruits should be handled to obtain the 
best results from both home and commercial production. Two 
hours lecture, three hours laboratory. Prerequisite: 231. Spring. 
ROWLAND. 

334. Farm Forestry.—lIdentification of trees and woods. 
Woodlot management. Log scaling and estimating timber. Se- 
lecting and marking trees for thinning. Replanting. Preserving 
wood. Two hours lecture, three hours laboratory. Prerequi- 
sites: Botany 141-142-143, Horticulture 330. Winter. Row Lanp. 

335. Systematic Pomotocy.—The systematic classification, 
nomenclature, history, origin, and adaptability of each of the 
various fruits, with practical work in judging. Two hours lec- 
ture, three hours laboratory. Prerequisites: 231, 332, 333. Fall. 
Fee, $2.50. Cooper. 

431. Potato Propuction.—Production, handling, and storage 
of sweet and Irish potatoes. Two hours lecture, three hours 
laboratory. Prerequisites: 131, 330. Fall. Rapp. 

432. MARKET GARDENING.—Vegetable gardening with special 
reference to the Arkansas trucking crops; methods of growing 
and handling, cantaloupes, watermelons, cucumbers, tomatoes, 
sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, radishes, beans, etc.; fertilizers, 
special cultural methods, insect and disease control, harvesting, 
grading, packing, storage, and refrigeration. Two hours lecture, 
three hours laboratory. Prerequisites: 133, 330. Winter. Rapp. 

434. LANnpscAPE GARDENING.—A general consideration of the 
principles of landscaping with special attention to city and subur- 
ban properties, and the engineering work incidental thereto. The 
student will prepare maps and plans; and also become ‘familiar 
with the more commonly used plant materials. Two hours lec- 
ture, three hours laboratory. Prerequisites: Agrictultural Engi- 
neering 113, Botany 141-142-143. Fall. Fee, $1.00. Row ano. 
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435. LAnpscArpE GARDENING II.—Continuation of 336 with 
special attention being paid to the farmstead, country school 
grounds, and the treatment of country roads. The requirements 
and care of trees, Shrubs, vines and flowering plants will be taken 
up, as well as their habits of growth and uses in landscaping. 
Two hours lecture, three hours laboratory. Prerequisite: 336. 
Winter. Fee, $1.00. Row.anp. 


436. LANpscApE GARDENING III.—Special problems such as 
playgrounds, city parks, street planting, civic centers, country 
cross-roads, etc. The propagation, use, and care of some of the 
less commonly known planting materials will be given special 
attention. Practical experience in identification, planting and 
transplanting will be given during this term. Two hours lecture, 
three hours laboratory. Prerequisites: 336, 337. Spring. Fee, 
$1.00. Row Lanp. 


437. SprAYING AND SprAy MATERIALS.—To give a thorough 
practical knowledge of insecticides and fungicides and methods 
of application, together with practice in operating the various 
kinds of spraying machinery and equipment. Two hours lecture, 
three hours laboratory. Prerequisites: 133, 231. Spring. Fee, 
$2.50. Cooper. 


441. THIARVESTING AND REFRIGERATION.—The general principles 
in harvesting, grading, packing, storing, and shipping fruits for 
market. Methods of handling fruit and all the operations con- 
cerned. Storage, refrigeration, and transportation. Different 
orchards, packing houses, storage houses, and loading stations, 
will be visited, and construction, operation, and methods studied. 
Two hours lecture, six hours laboratory. Prerequisites: 231, 
232. Fall. Fee, $2.50. Cooper. 


530. EvoLurion oF CULTIVATED PLANTS AND PLANT BREEDING. 
—Organic evolution as applied to the modification of plants, par- 
ticularly of cultivated fruits and vegetables, together with the 
history of the plants and a study of their environment and orig- 
inal habits. The application of genetics to breeding of horticul- 
tural crops. Two hours lecture, three hours laboratory. Pre- 
requisites: 133, 231, 335, Botany 341. Spring. Fee, $1.50. 
Cooper, Rapp. 

$31, 532, 533. ExpeRIMENTAL Horticutture.—Assigned prob- 
lems in horticulture, collecting and compiling of experimental 
data. Laboratory problems, and work in experimental projects 
in the station fields, and at other points where experimentai 
work is being conducted by the Department. Assigned only to 
students with sufficient fundamental preparation. Credit: 1-3 
hours. Cooper. 

536. HorticutturAL Practicums.—Practice in the different 
phases of fruit and vegetable production. Designed to give stu- 
dents a working knowledge of the defferent operations involved 
and to train them in the Art of Horticulture. Cooper, Rapp, 
RowLanp. 
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PLANT PATHOLOGY 


ProFEssor YouNnGc, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR ROSEN 


The courses are designed to give the student a knowledge of 
the origin, causes, and methods of control of plant diseases both 
in practical use and as a preparation for special research work 
in plant pathology. The advanced courses may be elected by 
students choosing Plant Pathology or Botany as a major. 


352. Piant DiseAses.—Diseases of plants in relation to para- 
sites and environment; conditions inducing disease, the reaction 
of diseased organisims, and the methods of disease control. Lec- 
tures and recitation three hours. Laboratory four hours. Pre- 
requisite: Botany 141-143. Winter. Fee, $3.00. Younc, Rosen. 

442. MorpHotocy or Funci.—The forms and structure of 
fungi. Lectures and recitations one hour, laboratory eight hours. 
Prerequisites: Botany 141, 213. Fall. Fee, $3.00. Younc. 

435, 436, 437. PLanr PAtHoLtocy MetHops.—The preparation 
of various artificial nutrient media and the technique of isolat- 
ing and culturing parasitic fungi and bacteria. Emphasis placed 
on bacteria in relation to plant diesases. Lectures and recita- 
tions one hour, laboratory four hours. Prerequisites: 352, 
Bacteriology 351. Fee, $2.00 each term. Rosen. 

521 (522) (523). PLrantr PatHotocy ReEsEARcH.—A special 
problem to be assigned only to students who take Plant Pathology 
as a major. Prerequisite: 435-437. Younc, Rosen. 

Upon sufficient demand, courses will be offered in Poisonous 
and Edible Fungi, Diseases of Forest Trees, and Pathological 
Plant Anatomy. 


VETERINARY SCIENCE 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SCHILLING 


341. Comparative ANAToMy.—To give a general idea of the 
development and structure of the different domesticated animals 
during embryonic life and until maturity, so as to understand 
the benefits to be derived from proper breeding and care of farm 
animals. Prerequisite: None. Fall. ScHILLING. 

342. ANIMAL Puysrotocy—To give a useful knowledge of 
the functions of the body in the various farm animals, so as 
to undertsand the benefits to be derived from the judicious 
application of proper breeding, feeding, and care of farm stock. 
Prerequisite: My Winter. SCHILLING. 

333. AnimAL DisEAsEsS.—Infectious and non-infectious dis- 
eases, their causes, symptoms, and prevention; lameness, its 
causes, diagnosis, prevention and cure; obstetrics; simple sur- 
gery; State and Federal live stock regulations. Prerequisites: 
341 and 332. Spring. ScHILLING. 


AGRICULTURAL TRAINING COURSE 


A course is offered to trainees of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau, which is intended to give sufficient knowledge and prac- 
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tice in agriculture and related subjects to fit them to operate a 
farm in dairying, fruit, truck, general crops, poultry or other 
live stock. Although primarily intended for trainees of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau, other mature persons who have 
at least a grammar school education may enter this course. An 
outline of the course will be furnished upon request. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of the Experiment Station is to determine facts, 
work out problems, and make investigations that have a bearing 
upon the agriculture of the state and the country in general. The 
results of investigations are published in bulletin form and dis- 
tributed free. All information in possession of the various de- 
partments of the institution is available to citizens of the state 
upon request. The farmer is in this way relieved of the time, 
labor, and expense inyolved in working out experiments for him- 
self. He also receives the benefit of facts that only the best 
trained specialists are capable of determining. Practically all 
of the agricultural information that we possess and put into 
practice is based upon experiment station efforts. The results 
of the Experiment Station work constitute a large part of the 
foundation for the work of the Division of Agricultural Exten- 
sion work. 


STAFF 


The working staff of the Experiment Station is practically 
identical with the teaching force of the College of Agriculture. 
Members of the staff are required to do both teaching and re- 
search work in their respective fields. The work of the station 
is continuous throughout the year. Research work constitutes 
the major burden of the staff. 


The Department of Agricultural Chemistry carries on investi- 
gations dealing with the application of chemistry to agriculture. 
Its laboratories are fitted with improved modern apparatus and 
equipment. Its investigative work is chiefly concerned with the 
chemistry of soils, feedstuffs, foods, fertilizers, spray materials, 
and the chemistry of animal and of plant nutrition. 


The Department of Agricultural Economics is conducting 
investigations, in co-operation with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in systems of farming in Arkansas, farm 
management problems in Arkansas, labor requirements for dif- 
ferent crops, cost of production, and similar subjects. This 
Department was first established in 1920. As its duties increase, 
other work of investigational nature, including the subject of 
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rural organization, co-operative organizations, and marketing, 
will be undertaken. 

The Department of Agricultural Engineering is conducting 
investigations on the subjects of farm machinery, farm buildings 
and other structures, farm motive power, farm drainage, ter- 
racing, fencing, and other problems. 

The Department of Agronomy carries on investigations with 
farm crops, testing and breeding new and pure varieties of cot- 
ton, corn, grains, grasses for hay and pasture, clovers, and other 
agricultural crops. It also conducts experiments in soil fer- 
tility and the management of soils for different crops. This 
work is carried on at the experimental farms, the main station, 
and the sub-station. A special feature is the work with cotton 
and corn at the sub-station at Scott. 

The Department of Animal Husbandry carries on investiga- 
tions in the feeding, breeding, and management of farm animals, 
including poultry. Well selected herds of dairy cattle, beef cat- 
tle, and hogs are maintained for this purpose. A well equipped 
and well stocked poultry plant is also maintained. In connection 
with this department, a model dairy, equipped with improved 
dairy machinery and laboratories, is conducted for instructional 
and experimental purposes. 

The Department of Bacteriology conducts investigations and 
research relative to the causes and character of animal diseases 
and the means of combating them. 

The Department of Entomology conducts investigations in the 
life histories of insects injurious to agriculture and the methods 
of exterminating such insects. 

The Department of Horticulture is equipped with grounds, 
machinery, and laboratories suitable for conducting experiments 
in fruit growing and vegetable gardening. Problems of prac- 
tical importance are worked upon experimentally to aid the 
grower in his cultural work. Variety study of fruits and veg- 
etables, pollination of the apple, orchard fertilization, pruning, 
grading, and packing are major projects for experiments in this 
department. 

The Department of Plant Pathology carries on investigations 
of plant diseases with reference to their nature, cause of devel- 
opment, and means of combating and eradicating them. 

The Department of Veterinary Science supervises state inspec- 
tion for contagious diseases of animals and for the eradication 
of cattle tick. It operates the state serum plant and supplies 
serum at cost; it investigates also the best means of prevention 
and control of diseases of animals. 
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AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 
DIVISION 


Dan T. Gray, Director. 

T. Roy Rew, Assistant Director. 
R. L. Foster, Editor. 

Miss V. Craic, Assistant Editor. 


COUNTY AGENT WORK 
J. C. Barnett, District Agent. 
J. E. McKett, District Agent. 
H. K. THatcuer, District Agent. 
E. B. Wuitaker, District Agent. 


COUNTY FARM DEMONSTRATION AGENTS 


T. W. BatLey O. L. McMurray 
FE. S. BARRENTINE Wyatr Mims 

K. V. Boor W. A. Owens 
Byron W. ButTLer J. L. Puitiies 
S. D. CARPENTER A. H. Prince 

J. E. Critz C. C. RANDALL 

. B. DANIELS A. P. REyYNoLpS 

. P. DARGAN A. M. RopceErs 
H, G. DasHER J. W. SARGENT 
W. S. DELANEY Wma. F. ScarsorouGH 

ULIAN M. Dyer A. F. ScHeErp * 

. D. Ezeti Eart W. SMITH 
J. H. Gaver LypLe P. SmiTH 
BEN F. GREER B. A. SPRADLIN 
JouN HAcKEtrrT M. SULLIVANT 
Wiel EAL D. H. THomaAson 
J. A. Hearn J. M. TuHomason 
O. L. HENDERSON W. A. TRUSSELL 
B. S. HINKLE C. M. TuGcLe 
W. S. Houston G. C. WaTKINS 
C. S. JoHNson H. M. WALKER 
Ray D. JoHNsSTON F. C. WArREN 
STEELE IKCENNEDY Paut L. WELLS 
Sam Knox F. H. WHITAKER 
J. E. Marsur 


HOME DEMONSTRATION WORK 


Miss Connie J. Bonstacet, State Home Demonstration Agent. 
Miss A rice BrinceEs, District Agent. 

Miss SALLIE CHAMBERLAIN, District Agent 

Mrs. FrANcES Coopwoop-ForEMAN, District Agent. 

Miss Extra Posty, District Agent. 
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COUNTY HOME DEMONSTRATION AGENTS 


ADRIAN, PERMELIA 
ALEXANDER, ALMA 
ALLEN, MINNIE T. 
Betts, JENNY 
BLACKFORD, BEATRICE 
BLAKELY, MAE 
CASTLEBERRY, GENEVA 
CoLEMAN, CorA LEE 
Coorer, MAry 
DeEpEN, LILLIAN 
EMERSON, MAUREE 
FENTON, Mrs. IDA 
FErRILL, FLora 
GitLetTE, HELLEN 
GILLETTE, HELEN 
GRIFFIN, -HELEN 
HAWKINS, VIVIAN 
Hosgss, HELEN 
JAcKSON, Mrs. ZELIA 
Kinc, Harriet B. 
LusJer, JULIA 


MASHBuRN, Lity 
McCoNNELL, VIRGINIA 
MELTON, MATTIE 
Norwoop, GLapys 
Owens, Apple M. 
Owens, LENA 

PEARCE, ODESSA 
PHILLIPS, MARCELLE 
Price, NELLIE 

Pye, Gotpa E. 
RANDLEMAN, DOLLIE 
SANDERSON, KItTrIE 
SNELLING, BERTHA 
SpRADLING, Mrs, B. A. 
Tatum, Mrs. Brrp 
TEMPLE, Mrs. ELIZABETH 
THACKSTON, MABEL 
TRUSSELL, Mrs. SARAH 
TurNER, Mrs. MINNIE C. 
Watson, Mrs. MyrtLe 


CLUB WORK 
W. J. JerNnIGAN, State Boys’ and Girls’ Club Agent. 


SPECIALISTS 


Miss GERTRUDE ConANT, Foods and Nutrition. 


F. D. Crooks, Poultry. 
H. W. Woontey, Dairying. 
C. Wootsey, Horticulture. 


Miss Ruspy MENDENHALL, Food Preservation. 


M. W. Mutprow, Livestock. 


Miss Em S. Patty, Textiles and Clothing. 


A. D. McNair, Farm Management. 


operating. ) 
E. A. Hopson, Marketing. 


(U. S. Dept. of Agr. co- 


NEGRO WORKERS 


H. C. Ray, District Agent. 
Mary L. Ray, District Agent. 
LucentA BELL 

R. T. Butrer 

ANNA HALL 

C. C. Haraway 

Wx. Harris 

Dora B. Hotman 

ANNIE LATIMER 

A. M. Mason 

E. T. Mattison 

Mary McCary 


EuLtaA McGEHEE 
H. B. MitcHerr 
CARRIE Moore 
Montie Moore 
J. D. Rice 
ANNIE SMITH 
T. D. Spears 

J. W. Vines 
ALICE WINSTON 
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AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE 


Purprose.—The Agricultural Extension Service forms the third 
main division of the College of Agriculture—resident teaching, 
research work, and extension work. The object of extension 
work is to disseminate among the people the most practical infor- 
mation obtainable on all subjects relating to agriculture and 
home economics, and to encourage the adoption by farmers and 
their families of the practices recommended. One of its chief 
functions is to take the results of the State Exepriment Station 
and its branches to the people and thoroughly to disseminate the 
information thus obtained. Agricultural Extension work deals 
with the problems of practical and economic production, mar- 
keting, and the organization of agriculture as a business and as 
a life occupation, 

Sources oF MAINTENANCE.—The Division of Agricultural Ex- 
tension is supported jointly by the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Arkansas and the United States Department of 
Agriculture under the provisions of the Smith-Lever Act passed 
by Congress in June, 1914. In addition to the federal funds ap- 
propriated by the College of Agriculture for conducting exten- 
sion work, and the state funds appropriated as an offset to the 
federal appropriations, the Department of Agriculture, through 
the State Relations Service, has allotted to the Division of 
extension certain sums to be used in the furtherance of the 
work. 

Scope oF Work.—The Agricultural Extension Service en- 
deavors to reach the maximum number of farms and homes of 
the state. This is done through county farm demonstration 
agents and county home demonstration agents. These county 
agents work through community clubs and other rural organiza- 
tions. They hold extension schools and conduct demonstrations 
in dairying, poultry, live stock, field crops, horticulture, ter- 
racing and drainage, marketing, foods and nutrition, food preser- 
vation, and clothing and textiles. The basis of all of this work 
is the demonstration conducted on the farm or in the home under 
the personal directions of the county extension agent. The work 
of the agents is strengthened by the supervision of state and dis- 
trict agents and by the help of subject matter specialists. 

Farm DEMONSTRATION WorkK.—The farm demonstration work 
is conducted by county agents who are trained in the science of 
agriculture and who have had practical experience in conducting 
farm operations. The demonstrations in soil improvements, 
crops, horticulture, livestock, marketing and other such subjects 
are adapted to the needs of the county and are part of a long 
time plan of agricultural development within the county. Timely 
information regarding production and marketing is disseminated 
through newspaper articles, circular letters and bulletins. Other 
effective aids to the improvement of farm conditions are applied 
as conditions make them practicable and profitable. 

Home DEMONSTRATION WorkK.—Sustained programs in home 
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demonstration are developed under the guidance of the county 
home demonstration agent. In conference with the agent, groups 
of women and girls in a community decide on the demonstra- 
tions or projects they wish to undertake during the year. These, 
when compiled, go to make the county program. Those activi- 
ties most often presenting problems to the housewife are (1) hor- 
ticulture, (2) poultry, (3) home dairy, (4) nutrition and child 
care, (5) food preservation, (6) textiles, and (7) household 
management and equipment. 


Strong community and county organizations aid materially in 
the projection of these programs in that (1) they enable the 
agent to instruct groups largely instead of individuals, (2) they 
develop leadership and (3) they give a degree of permanency 
to the work in a county. 


Boys’ anp Girts’ Crus Worx.—Specialists in club work are 
provided for the proper supervision of the boys’ and girls’ club 
work and to assist the county agents in organizing and properly 
developing this work. This service is designed to teach boys 
and girls the simplicity of ways of improving the farm and 
home, to open up to them a brighter view of the future, and to 
inspire them with the desire to remain on the farm and develop 
it to its fullest possibilities. This may be classed as the initial 
step in the teaching of agriculture and home economics in that 
it reaches boys and girls between the ages of ten and eighteen, 
before they have had the opportunity to secure such training in 
the schools and colleges. 

Supyect Matter SpectAtists—The work of the county farm 
and home demonstration agents is strengthened by the assistance 
given them by subject matter specialists. These specialists are 
trained in some one particular line, such as marketing, horticul- 
ture, livestock, dairying, poultry, foods and nutrition, food 
preservation, or clothing and textiles. The specialists aid the 
county extension agents in developing special lines of work and 
in conducting the more difficult demonstrations. Assistance of 
the specialists may also be had in working out some particular 
phases of agricultural work in counties where there are no county 
extension agents. 

EXTENSION ScHooLs.—In season it is intended that the Exten- 
sion Service through farmers’ meetings shall reach every county 
in the state. Special campaigns along lines of greatest im- 
portance are organized and promoted in season. This work is 
pushed at times when farm work is the lightest. 

MARKETING SERvice.—Specialists in marketing are provided to 
assist farmers in securing markets for their products, and to give 
instruction in successful methods of handling the farmers’ mar- 
keting problems. This is an educational service designed to 
bring the producer and the buyer into touch with each other, but 
the Division of Extension takes no further part in consummating 
sales. The marketing service goes further in that it encourages 
the organization of groups of farmers for the production of 
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various products in carload lots, and gives instruction in the 
proper grading and packing of fruits and other farm products. 
The marketing of any farm product will be included in the 
activities of this sphere of extension work. 


LivestocK.—The introduction of purebred animals and the 
grading up of farm herds and flocks is a means being used to 
increase the average value of the farm animals of the state, 
which is now very low. Demonstrations in feeding and manage- 
ment, culling of herds and flocks, and in co-operative marketing 
of farm livestock are conducted. Boys’ pig, calf, and sheep club 
work is an important phase of the general livestock work. 


Horticu_tture.—Large areas of the state are devoted to fruit 
and truck crops. Assistance is given this industry through dem- 
onstrations in spraying, pruning, cultivating and fertilizing these 
crops. The dissemination of information leading to the control 
of insects and diseases affecting these crops, the production of 
a higher quality product and the proper grading and packing for 
markets is done through farmers’ meetings, method demonstra- 
tions, newspaper articles, and special circulars and bulletins. 

Demonstrations of the farm home garden, the canning crop 
garden, the home orchard and simple landscaping of yard and 
lawn, squares and parkways, constitute the work in horticulture 
undertaken by the county home demonstration agent. In all of 
this work she is given able assistance by the specialist. 

Dairyinc.—Assistance in securing better animals, in establish- 
ing bull clubs, in cow testing and economical milk production 
work is given to farmers and farmers’ organizations interested 
in this industry, which is rapidly developing in the state at the 
present time. 

A scarcity of milk in the diet of town and country families 
is one of our most serious nutrition problems. (1) More cows 
and better cows, (2) improved feeding and housing conditions, 
(3) care of milk, (4) improved practices in the making of cheese 
and butter for home use, cover the demonstrations in home dairy 
work. The specialist renders help with this work and with 
“more milk” campaigns inaugurated in town or counties. 

Pouttry.—A flock of poultry is common to almost all farms 
of the state. The culling of flocks, the placing of standardbred 
eggs and fowls on farms, demonstrations in feeding farm flocks, 
keeping records of flocks and certifying standardbred flocks are 
carried on. Boys’ and girls’ poultry clubs are an important part 
of this work. 

The care of the poultry on the farm falls to the lot of the 
women and girls as a rule. They turn to the home demonstra- 
tion agent naturally for help in meeting the problems incident 
to this work. Demonstrations in (1) better housing, (2) better 
feeding, (3) culling for egg production, (4) securing standard- 
bred chickens and (5) co-operative marketing of surplus products 
are remedial measures undertaken with success. The poultry 
specialist gives much of his time to assisting the home demon- 
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stration agents with projecting this work over the state. With 
the girls and boys a program of demonstration covering four 
years is followed. 


Foops aNp Nutrition.—The weighing, measuring and medical 
examination of children bring home to our people the relation 
between food and health. Demonstrations in proper food selec- 
tion go a long way toward making popular the farm garden 
work (with greens all the year), the food preservation work, 
and the home dairy program. With the girls a four-year pro- 
gram in cookery has been worked out. -A nutrition specialist 
gives her full time to this phase of the home demonstration 
program. 


Foop PresERVATION—The object of this work is three-fold: 
(1) It prevents the waste of surplus garden and orchard products 
during the months of plenty, (2) it insures a year’s supply of 
these same products at small cost, (3) it provides the necessary 
variety in the diet, and (4) it offers a source of income for the 
farm woman and girl. 

An increasing number of our people are planting with a view 
to canning for profit. 

A five-year companion program to the garden work is carried 
on in canning by club girls who select this phase of the work. 
A full-time specialist assists the county home demonstration 
agent with this program. 

TEXTILES AND CLotHinGc.—The large number of requests for 
help with (1) testing and selecting materials, (2) use and altera- 
tion of patterns, (3) garment construction, (4) good taste in 
dress, and (5) hat making led to the building of a program 
around these problems. Here again the girls have a program 
of demonstrations covering four years. A full-time specialist 
assists the agents with this work. 

Farm MANAGEMENT.—Preliminary surveys of farms in some 
sections of the state have shown that the profits are far from 
what they should be. Farm management studies naturally should 
be one of the foremost in agricultural teaching. Proper inves- 
tigation of farm management conditions and the teaching of the 
best methods of farm management are of utmost importance. 
This work is provided for through the employment of a specialist 
in farm management. 

DRAINAGE AND TERRACING.—Assistance is furnished farmers in 
dealing with their problems of drainage by open ditches, tile 
drainage, and similar methods, as well as by the direction, main- 
tenance, and handling of terraces to prevent washing of hillsides. 

AGRICULTURAL News SeErvice.—Agricultural facts must be 
placed before the people. The co-operation of the press is 
utilized by supplying to the papers of the state weekly para- 
graphs on beter farming. Special articles dealing with seasonal 
topics are prepared for the county papers. Special articles for 
the daily papers of the state are prepared in order that facts may 
be brought before a large number of people. Further than this 
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the Extension Service issues publications from time to time which 
are available to the people of the state upon application. 


SUMMER TERM 


The thirteenth summer term of the University will open June 
16, 1924, and close July 26, 1924. 


The attendance on the University Summer School now almost 
touches one thousand—a larger number than is found in the 
average summer school in the United States. The report of the 
United States Commissioner of Education shows that the cost 
of attending the session is only slightly more than two-thirds 
of the cost of attending such a summer session in the average 
schools of like grade. 


Courses in preparatory and college subjects will be offered by 
a faculty composed almost wholly either of heads of depart- 
ments in the various faculties of the University, or of experts 
of recognized ability from other states. A model school will be 
conducted for the demonstration of the best methods of teach- 
ing in the primary and grammar grades, The University Train- 
ing High School will be in session and will be in the hands of 
some of the best superintendents of schools in Arkansas. One 
unit of entrance credit may be secured by attending the summer 
school. A limited amount of practice teaching may be done. 
Several experts in Rural School Methods and Management, 
Plays and Games, Public School Music, Industrial Work for 
the Grades, and other such subjects have been secured so that 
the University will offer a number of complete courses especially 
designed to meet the needs of rural teachers. 

Courses completed in the summer term will be credited toward 
a degree, providing that entrance requirements have been met. 
Ten term hours is the maximum that may be earned at any one 
session. It should be noted that by attending several summer 
terms a student’s college course may be shortened to three or 
three and a half years. 

Courses for freshmen in all of the four colleges of the Uni- 
versity (Arts and Sciences, Agriculture, Education, or Engineer- 
ing, will be offered, and graduates of high schools are particu- 
larly urged to begin their college work in June instead of Sep- 
tember. Courses will be offered this summer in all three phases 
of Smith-Hughes work in vocational education, namely in agri- 
culture, home economics, and in industrial arts. 


All the facilities of the College of Agriculture and of the 
state experiment station are open to the Smith-Hughes men in 
agricultural education, and all the men teaching these courses 
in the high schools of the state are required to attend by the 
federal government. 


Each year sees an increasing number of courses offered for 
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graduate study. Several students have completed the required 
work for their Master’s degree by summer work. 

More detailed information in regard to the courses offered, 
matriculation, and registration, may be had from the Sum- 
mer Term Bulletin, which will be sent upon request. Address 
requests for information to the Director of Summer School, 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas: 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


HISTORY 


The School of Medicine was organized at Little Rock in 1879. 
In 1911 it was consolidated with the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, and by an Act of the General Assembly became the 
School of Medicine of the University of Arkansas. 


ADMISSION 


Admission requires a four-year high school education, and, in 
addition, two years of college work as set forth below. 


HIGH SCHOOL REQUIREMENTS 


Four years’ work in an accredited high school or its full 
equivalent, comprising not less than fifteen Carnegie units* in 
acceptable subjects, including prescribed work as follows: 


EEMglishy otccttrete.ck' «0350404 acres eimemetale eres aera ed oalate colonia 3 units 
ABODE, sere siare «in 0:00 0 00 wien oneyul etn otieval azole dit / Semele etait TERETE . 1 unit 
Plane (Geometry: 2 oss 0 caisc'c siniasieseiers Siptreryale rt teens 1 unit 


Latin, Greek, French, German or other foreign language 2 units 
(Both units in the same fantincens 


FLIStOLY? oc pais awe oie eters © 019/04) nseyeinie, ore) 6 Ne ee Nae lett eee 1 unit 
Blectt yes: sede ve side ws eajatnip Bedale to alt tere eT Ee ere 7 units 
TOtal esis = dice acco wisie «soe pete Seuatl trate Wie RTE Sra 15 units 


Deficiencies in any of the above described high school work 
may be made up by extra college work in the same subjects. 


COLLEGIATE REQUIREMENTS 


Two years’ work in a recognized college or university, com- 
prising not less than sixty semester hours, including prescribed 
subjects, as follows: 


*A_unit in_a subject is the credit value of work in that subject for four 
recitation periods per weck for thirty-six weeks, Each recitation period 
must be at least forty minutes in length. 
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Chemistry (See Note A)....... vicleiten seers 12 semester hours} 
Bhysicssi (See wNote™B)\<e.eee. soe aGaais Paieee 8 4 i 
Bnglisha(Seer Note 'D))sseseacvion heck esse. 6 st i 
Biology (SeemNOten ©) lnc emeniine «senrauenee « 8 § Y 
Electives (See Notes E and F)............ 26 Ms 
Totals ce. sya): a-qrsitlevs itataterste/eiole «fois eeretets 60 es § 


Nore A. Cuemistry.—Of the twelve hours at least eight 
semester hours must be in general inorganic chemistry, and at 
least four semester hours must be laboratory work. The re- 
mainder must include organic chemistry. 

Nore B. .Puysics—At least two of these eight semester 
hours must consist of laboratory work. It is recommended 
that this course be preceded by a term in trigonometry. 

Note C. Brorocy.—At least four of the eight semester hours 
must be laboratory work. This requirement may be satisfied by 
eight semester hours in either general biology or zoology, or 
by courses of four semester hours each in zoology and botany; 
but not by work in botany alone. 

Note D. ENGLisH.—The usual introductory college course of 
six semester hours in English composition and literature or its 
equivalent is required. 

Nore E. Frencu, SpAnisu, ITALIAN on GERMAN.—French and 
German bear the closest relations to modern medical literature. 
Students are therefore urged to secure a reading knowledge of 
one of these. 

Nore F. Exvectives.—As desirable electives, the following sub- 
jects are suggested: Additional English; chemistry; zoology; 
psychology; an additional modern language; economics; college 
algebra, and trigonometry; sociology; history; political science; 
logic; Latin; Greek; drawing. 


CONDITIONS NOT PERMITTED 


No substitutes are allowed for the above prescribed subjects. 

No entrance conditions are permitted. 

Candidates for admission who have completed the above re- 
quirements, with the exception of a few hours of college sub- 
jects, should plan to make up their deficiency by attendance at 
a summer session. 


COURSE OF STUDY 


The School of Medicine offers a four-year course leading to 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine (M. D.). : 

The candidate must meet the entrance, residence, and regis- 
tration requirements; must be twenty-one years of age; and 
must present satisfactory evidence of good moral character. 
The candidate must have attended and satisfactorily completed 


+A semester hour is the work represented by one class period per week 
for hiN’ of the college year (at least thirty-two weeks). Each laboratory 
period to be so evaluated must extend over at least two hours, 
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four courses of lectures, no two of which shall have been 
attended in the same calendar year. Three years of the required 
work may have been done in some other medical college of rec- 
ognized standing whose requirements are equivalent to those of 
ee college. The senior year must be done in residence at this 
college. 

The School of Medicine will grant the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Medicine (B. S.) to students who have complied with 
the following requirements: 

The student must have completed two full years of work 
leading to the bachelor’s degree in the University of Arkansas 
or some other standard college or university, maintaining an 
entrance requirement of not less than fourteen standard high 
school units and requiring not less than sixteen hours of recita- 
tions and lectures per week in the college course. 

2. The student must have included in his two years of pre- 
liminary college work all subjects required for entrance to 
the first year of the School of Medicine of the University of 
Arkansas. 

3. The student must have completed all of the work in the 
first two years of the medical course in the School of Medicine 
of the University of Arkansas. 

4. This degree shall not be conferred upon any except per- 
sons who are at the present time students in the School of Medi- 
cine of the University of Arkansas or upon those who shall 
enter that college hereafter. 

FEES AND EXPENSES 

Matriculation and registration for students of the state, each 
year, $10.00. Tuition for residents of the state, each semester, 
$20.00. Matriculation and registration for non-residents, each 
year, $25.00. Tuition for non-residents, per semester, $37.50. 
War Veterans: Bona fide residents of the state who are hon- 
orably discharged veterans of the world war, and who were citi- 
zens of Arkansas at the outbreak of the world war, and who 
otherwise are qualified, are exempted from payment of matricu- 
lation and tuition fees, provided that this shall not apply to vet- 
erans trained under contract with the United States Government. 
In addition to the above tuition and matriculation fees, deposits 
are required at the beginning of each session to cover breakage 
and supplies. There is also a deposit for students’ activities. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


The main building, erected in 1890, is a three-story brick struc- 
ture containing a lecture hall, amphitheatre, museum, dissecting 
room, and laboratories. A second building, occupied chiefly by 
laboratories, has been outgrown, and the old state capitol is used 
for laboratories of chemistry, embryology, histology, physiology, 
pathology, bacteriology. clinical microscopy, surgical pathology, 
and pharmacology. These laboratories are well equipped with 
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new apparatus and supplies. The space is ample and the rooms 
are well lighted. 


HOSPITAL AND CLINICAL FACILITIES 


_ Coincident with the restoration of the course in clinical 
instruction, the Trustees perfected a close affiliation between 
the School of Medicine and the four leading general hospitals 
of the city, in each of which clinical teaching is done by mem- 
bers of the faculty. By this arrangement more than five hundred 
beds will become available for clinical teaching. 

The Little Rock General Hospital has been completed at a cost 
of $400,000. Its staff is provided by the Medical School and its 
one hundred and fifty beds are available to the Medical School 
for teaching purposes. 

The Baptist General Hospital is rapidly nearing completion 
and its staff will be composed largely of members of the faculty. 

St. Vincent's Infirmary, one of the oldest hospitals in the state, 
and the largest at present, is affiliated with the School and will 
continue to furnish material for clinical instruction. It has a 
bed capacity of two hundred and fifty, 

St. Luke’s Hospital, with a bed capacity of seventy-five is one 
of the affiliated hospitals and its entire staff is made up of mem- 
bers of the faculty of this School. 

The above four hospitals have a representative on the admin- 
istrative board of the School, through which the School and the 
hospitals are kept in harmonious correlation. 

Isaac Folsom Clinic. This clinic was named in honor of the 
late Dr. Isaac Folsom, in consideration of his gift of an endow- 
ment of $20,000. This clinic is under the direct and exclusive 
control of the faculty, and all its material is available for 
teaching purposes. 

State Institutions. All the eleemosynary institutions of the 
state are situated in Little Rock. These include the School for 
the Blind, the School for Deaf Mutes, the State hospital for 
Nervours Diseases, the Penitentiary, the Reform School, County 
and City Hospitals, all of which contribute to the available 
clinical material. 


HOSPITAL APPOINTMENTS 


The following hospital appointments are made annually: Lo- 
gan H. Roots Memorial Hospital, two resident physicians; Uni- 
versity Hospital, two resident physicians; Pulaski County Hos- 
pital, four internes; State Hospital for Nervous Diseases, fen 
internes; St. Vincent's Infirmary, one resident physician and 
four internes. Appointments are made by competitive examina- 
tions open to graduates of the School of Medicine. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


4 WS next session will open September 17, 1924, and end June 
, 1925. 
For further information in regard to the School of Medicine, 
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address the Dean of the School of Medicine, University of 
Arkansas, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


AGRICULTURAL, MECHANICAL 
AND NORMAL SCHOOL 


HISTORY 


The Agricultural, Mechanical, and Normal School is situated 
at Pine Bluff, Arkansas. It was established pursuant to an Act 
of the General Assembly of Arkansas, April 27, 1873, and has 
been in operation since 1875. 


Its purpose is to provide industrial education and to train 
teachers for efficient service in the colored public schools of the 


state. 
BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


The school property consists of twenty acres of land in the 
western suburbs of Pine Bluff. 

The buildings include a two-story school building, containing 
an assembly hall; well equipped mechanical shops; a dormitory 
for women; a dormitory for men; a primary training school; 
and a girls’ two-story home economics building. 


ADMISSION 


Candidates for admission must be at least fifteen years of 
age, and must pass a satisfactory examination in arithmetic, 
English grammar, geography, and United States History, such 
as is covered in the seventh grade. Those coming from other 
schools must furnish evidence of satisfactory deportment and 


class standing. 
COURSES OF STUDY 


Preparatory Department, In the preparatory department the 
foundation academic subjects are studied. The work corresponds 
to that of the eighth grade in the public schools. 

Normal Department, The purpose of the normal department 
is to prepare students for teaching. Admission is based upon 
the completion of the preparatory course. Students who pass 
the prescribed course of study satisfactorily will be awarded a 
teacher’s certificate. 

Industrial Department. Beginning with the second year in the 
preparatory department, all students are required to pursue 
certain industrial courses. The industrial work extends through 
four years and the completion of the work is attested by a 
certificate of efficiency. 

Young men do shop work in mechanic arts, carpentry, and 
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cabinet making, and have the opportunity to become skilled auto 
mechanics, blacksmiths, machinists, engineers, or firemen. 

Young women are taught plain sewing, cutting and fitting, art 
needlework, cooking, and millinery. 

Agricultural Department. In this department two courses of 
study are offered, one designed especially for students who are 
preparing to teach in the public schools, and a second course, 
for those who wish to specialize in agriculture. The latter 
course includes work in agronomy, farm economics, and kindred 


subjects, 
FEES AND EXPENSES 
Matriculation Fee (paid annually by all students)........ $10.00 
Dormitory Fee (including board, fuel, and light, paid by 
all women students at the beginning of each month)... 12.00 


Student Activity Fee (paid by all students at the begin- 
Minmmonutheryear) scan ecee «csineni ce DA lh aie iis oie active, sve 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


For further information in regard to the Agricultural, Mechan- 
ical, and Normal School, address the Superintendent, Agricul- 
tural, Mechanical, and Normal School, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 
DEGREES, DIPLOMAS AND 
CE 


DEGREES 
MASTER OF ARTS 


Thelma Pickens 


James Fernando Ellis 


MASTER OF SCIENCE 


Clara Baskin Bocquin William Darrel Shinn 


CIVIL ENGINEER 


Jerry Will Higgs 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 


William L. Amis Claire Lewis 
Bunn McFaddin Bell William A. Lyon 4 
Margaret Lucile Bland Mary Cecilia Mulrenin 


R. Edwin O'Kelley 


Florence Clyde Chandler 
Lyndon Elizabeth Park 


Blanche Cherry 


Inez Couch Edwin Doyle Parrish 
krnest D, Crossno Adeline Pate 

Martha Bell Ellis McDonald Poe 

Bonnie Lee Farrior Julian Buril Priddy 
Helen Futrall James Leland Robertson 
Mildred Gillespie Carl A. Rosenbaum 
Leo Jefferson Hardin Grace Lenore Samuelson 
Lyman Theodore Husky Madge Spratt 

Vestal Glayds Johns Beloit Taylor 

Frances Elizabeth Jordan Billie Bob Thrasher 
Dorothy Dee Knerr Mildred Elizabeth Toaz 
Clara Aree Kuhnert Ray Edwin Williams 


Stanley H. Wood 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


Bert Hartzel Lincoln 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN AGRICULTURE 


James Lee Bossemeyer 
Robert Paul Cummings 
Earl Young Fitch 

Arthur Roe Garlington 


William McKinley Lefors 


Hugh Price Moffitt 
William Lea Powell 
aon Henry Rodgers 
Milton Burke Slade 
Clarence Turner Smith 


DeWitt McKinley Smith 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Alma Alexander 
Grace Edith Hodges 
Odessa Pearce 


Vera Slaughter 
Clara Spencer 
Elizabeth Florence Thompson 


Nell Zachry 
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BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 


Lucy Theresa Bassett Irene Lucille Richardson 
Cornelia Newell Crozier Carland Stanley Rushing 
Rachel Flagg Crozier Dilla L. Russell 

Florence A. Harrington William Jacob Schoozover 
Robert Bracy Haynie Douglas Omar Smith 
Odus G, Holmes John Ira Smith 

Vogel Joseph Jeffery Jessie Stewart 

John Eber Manning Mary Bob Sullivant 

Mary Grace Paddock Frances Thrasher 

Lucy Ervin Pettigrew Ruth Wolf 


BACHELOR OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


Harry Logan McMullin 


BACHELOR OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Benjamin Reynolds Askew L. Gale Iluggirs 


Jack Watson Booker 
tarry Burns Curtis 
William Mace Harrison 


Garland Rex Kilbourne 
Samuel Miles Sharpe 
Clyde U, Thomas 


Maximilian X, Ware 


BACHELOR OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Howard Rupert Clark 
Henry Herman McKinnies 


BACHELOR OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 


William L. Baugh rice R. Smith 
Leroy John Harrington Philip Otto Teter 


CERTIFICATES 
TWO-YEAR TEACHER’S COURSE 


George Marion Basore 


Minnie Clare Atkinson 
Helen Frances Barnett 
Virginia Lee Benton 
Ilazel Bird 

Sam Houston Branch 
Jeryl Hey Brasher 
Marguerite Brewster 
Carrie May Burks 
Florence Clyde Chandler 
Inez Couch 

Agnes Compton 

Lydia Beatrice Cox 
Anna Belle Davis 
Jessie Mae Dayis 
Anna Louise Dowell 
Frances Sue Edwards 
Martha Bell Ellis 
Helen Futrall 

Evelyn Bird Hawkins 
Lillian Irene Hester 
Mary Angeline Irvin 
Vestal Gladys Johns 
Allean Ament Johnson 
Edna G. Jordan 
Frances Elizabeth Jordan 


Helen Jordan 

Irieda Grace Judy 
Pansy B. Kelley 

Mary Lynn Killian 
Clara Mae ‘Kuhnert 
Guy Norton Magness 
Mary Cecilia Mulrenin 
Francile Ti. Oakley 
Lyndon Elizabeth Park 
kdwin Doyle Parrish 
Earle Irene Pinkerton 
Gladys Ellen Reeser 
Christine Richardson 
Marjorie Jo Rood 

Elsie Inez Rouw 
Margaret Louise Ruppel 
Georgia Schweer 

Erma Simmons 

Bonn Viola Smith 

Mary Bess Smith 

Ruth Swink 

Helen Elizabeth Taggart 
Helen Alverta Wallace 
Lois White 

Taylor Thomas Williams 
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TEACHER’S COURSE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Grace Edith Hodges Vera Bevers Slaughter 
Odessa Pearce Clara D. Spencer 
Nell Zachry 


DIPLOMA IN PIANOFORTE 


Florence Clyde Chandler Helen Catherine Lewis 


DIPLOMA IN PIANOFORTE AND VOICE 


Jessie Stewart 


7WO-YEAR SHORT COURSE IN POWER PLANT 


ENGINEERING 
Jesse E. Brown Roy E. Lowe 
TIVO-YEAR SHORT COURSE IN ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 
FEF, G. Allred J. W. Lynn 
R. W. Carr Claude McAdams 
Claude L. Chambers C. E, Mitchamore 
Leonard S. Creasy Simon J. Raidt 
Clarence E. Doren aire ps Render 
Charles E. Edler 
E, J. Faubus Cecil Eitect Rowe 
Cc. J. Hanson Luther L. Shirmer 
A. L. Kehoe v W. Shrader 
A. J. Korenke ames Oval Walker 
Leighton B. Wintrige 
HONORS 
GRADUATION HONORS 
Vestal Gladys Johns Mary Bob Sullivant 
McDonald Poe Ray Edwin Williams 
CLASS HONORS 
Julian Burrill Priddy John *Henry Rodgers 
Ernest D. Crossno R. Edwin O'Kelle 
Florence Clyde Chandler Howard Rupert Clark 
Ray Edwin Williams Vestal Gladys Johns 
McDonald Poe Henry Herman McKinnies 
Mary Bob Sullivant Bun McFaddin Bell 


Brice R. Smith 
DEPARTMENTAL HONORS 


English Economics 
Lyndon Elizabeth Park (First) McDonald Poe (First) 
Vestal Gladys Johns (Second) Bunn McFaddin Bell (Second) 


Chemistry Civil Engineering 
Harry Logan McMullin (First) Brice R. Smith (First) 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
DEPARTMENTAL SCHOLARS (Graduate) 
1923-1924 


Agncultural. ‘Education. ccs Seed rch eteck pisscsessscinticn sco Keith Holloway 
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..Arthur D. Oxley 

...Horace Jones 
.Samuel Bird 
irs. A. M. Lavendusky 
Edwin O’Kelley 


English........ 
Education... 


UNIVERSITY SCHOLARS 


1923-1924 
Ruth Boggs.............. -Fayetteville 
Cecil Roy Culver.. 
Clyve Collier... 
Albert Dillard. 
Charles Dunn, ] 
Bonnie Gene’ Huns 1 
Colquette Earl Hays.. ...Atkins 
eae Isbell...... eQueen 


Carrol Walsh.. 
DWV SLUTTY, OG 1S BY steerer ease al ote tk seca cacensccedeaceoes noscsnnnomucsenseosoussbocsseactedskoties Ozark 


LIST OF STUDENTS 


GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Name and Degree Home Address 


Armstrorg, A. B., B. A., University of Arkansas 
Barton, Loy E., M. E, University of Arkansas........ 
Brandstetter, Wm. George, B. S., Highland Park College... 
Buchholz, Olive P., B. A., Wellesley College, M. S., University 


of Chicago ayetteville 
Byrd, Sam, B. S. E., University of Arkansas... ..Ozar'! 
Croseno, Ernest D., B. ., University of Arkansas.. Ozark 
Davidson, Emmett, B. A., College of Emporia...... Fayetteville 
Greve, Ivan Fy B. .» University of Tulsa... Fayetteville 
Holloway, Keith L., B. S. A., University of Arkansas Fayetteville 
Johnson, Madge, B. S. H. E., University of Pikarges Highfill 


Jones, Mrs. V. L., B. A., Trinity College, N. C., M. 
Columbia Universit 
Lavendusky, Mrs. Me B. A., Galloway College.. 
Mulrenin, Mary Cecilia Br As University of Arkansas 
O'Kelley, R. Edwin, B. A., University of Arkansas. 
OwenseerhomasiiG,,, 2B.) Arye Hendrix (College rerancccctioct co yccucctesioctseat Mena 
Oxley, Arthur Daniel, B. S. Iowa Wesleyan College........ West Liberty, Iowa 
Thompson, Elizabeth, B. S. H. E., University of Arkansas....Fayctteville 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 
EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS 


College of Arts and Sciences 

...College of Agriculture 
Agri. Trade Course 
College of Education 
College of Engineering 


List or SrupENTS f(s 


Bsc so-eeeeeeeeee lk reShMan 
HE Home Economics 
iE ... Junior 
S omore 
s Senior 
cial 
ourse 

Name Course Home Address 

Acker, Joe Henry... ..Hot Sprin 
Adams, Mettie......... Fayetteville 
Adams, Robert Harvel..on.c.cscrssscccscccoms Mls casts cxanssssicsocra nse e reeset Newark 
Adams, Rolla Perry..... kd ..Selma, La, 
Adams, Roy Hamilton. ot Muskogee, Okla. 
Adams, Ward Hogan A= J Jccoswvessusosccsossteteiou teint Pate er 
Agee, Harry Lee........ ragould 
Ainsworth, E. Merrill. .. Wesson 
BY, BERS. cdcscccscssinesossss-cscttsactoecssnd SE SO a Fouke 
Alcorn, Robert Elmore .Pine Bluft 
Alder, Louis B........... ~ Fayetteville 
Alexander, Erskin, "H.. Okmulgee, Okla. 
Alexander, Fannie Elizabet ... Fayetteville 
Alexander, Frances Gertrude Fayetteville 
Allen, Arthur... .. Bigelow 
Allen, Dimple... Little Rock 
Allen, Esther Elizabeth. Van Buren 
Allen, Gerald Meredith Fayetteville 
Allen, Lorraine.......... Little Rock 
Allen, William E....... .. Mansfield 
Alley, Granville Mason ..El Dorado 
Alley, Favline Sara.. AES 0 seksnscecca ern ver ee Eas El Dorado 
Alston ji ktlitsicn cence .E-T. -Checotah, Okla. 
Alvarez, John Arthur.. ...Fort Smith 
Andersen, Geneva Rose. Fayetteville 
Anderson, pecs Hayden.. e 5 Fort Smith 
Anderson, Homer Lee........ = See een ee Louann 
Anderson, Wade Brashears. . ..Huntsville 


Andrews, Emily Katherine. 
Andrews, John Whit... 
Andrews, Mary Olive. . 
Anderson, Elmer Jesus 
Angus, Robert Morton 
Appleby, John Tate.. : = 
Argo, Hayden C......... A-F. Cotton Plant 


Armstrong, Minnie Ruth.. ...Fort Smit 
Askew, Bettie Bernard... -.-Fayetteville 
Askew, Margaret Ellen Fayetteville 
Atkins, Edwin Carl... Chideater 
Atkins, Raima......... Van Buren 
Atkinson, gene Alle Berryville 
Atkinson, Mary Alzir Berryville 
Atway, Walter’ Talbert:ccc.csssscnsacus BC Ridin ao ee eee Swifton 
Ault, Charley.............. -Hot Springs 
Ault, Dean Dougises ..Donaldson 
Austin. Helen Myra...... Fayetteville 
Austin, Raymond Albert. Gravette 
Avery, Arthur Benjamin... Lake Village 


Baber, Aubrey VanCleve.. * s iloam Springs 
Baber, Leelah Gretchen... i 


Baber, Lytle Clermont... ..-Franklin 
Baber, Guin Morton... .... Myron 
Bacus, Rachel Elizabeth. Carlisle 
Bagby, Herman Carlton. Pine Bluff 
Bagby, John-—=........... ‘Lake Village 


pagscits ohn Bennett. ..Prairie Grove 
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Name Home Address 
Bagwell, Thomas T.. Kemfis, Okla. 
Bain, Melvin H....... ..Staton, Texas 
Baker, Jewell Beden 7 Pine ers RT ek eater toe Hops 
Baker, Samuel Ray.. Paragould 
Baldwin, Harry.... ittle Rock 
Banks, Conley A.. Gravette 
Banks, Jeff......... Johnson 
Barber, Oliver 4 ittle Rock 


Bare, Noel Milton.. E=F.. ~ 
Barham, William Calvin. of OC HS) ee NR ee Pe oe tee rescott 
Barnett, Elizabeth M... 
Barnett, Helen Frances... 43 f 
Barnett, Louis Raymond.. : .Cotton Plant 
Barrett, Edward Rush..... BASSO eats c ieee nmeecieeesr ne reniyse Black Oak 
Barrett, Myrtle Cornelia. 3 .Eureka Springs 
Barion, Mattie L........... ..Ed- ...Fayetteville 
Barton, Earl Houston. » Fayetteville 
Barton, J. Clibca. ..Fort Smith 
Bass, Fern Eunice.. = Picher, Okla. 
Bates, Frances Clementine 
Bates, Lucile Dyer........... 
Batjer, Margaret Quay... 
Isatson, Creed Brooksheer.. 


..Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fort Smith 


Baxter, Margaret Josephine.. . Texarkana 
Beardsley, Harry Frank.. ...Fayetteville 
Beasley, Edward Leonard... -Het Springs 
Beasley, peeae Samuel...... f ..Texarkana 
Beasley, Jeanette Elizabeth se fo pcorte ronnie Peracndateaetodtee cto eeeretattece Cabot 
Beasley, Roy Basil........... at El Dorado 
Beatie, David Manton..... WAS ao tteceetek a cctetetccacetardciaxcpencssareysets Paris 
Beachamp, Charles Henry.. oh Fayetteville 
Beck, Robert Roy............. -LE-T. ..Monte Ne 


Becker, Hazel Frances 
Bedford, Sam Lynn. 


wn 
° 
2 
tis 
aR 


Bell, Louis Dee... -F 

Bell, Robert Lee.. eee cated gece aecatecsetatlenscsestabserieeenecses Batesville 
Beloate, William Edmund, Jr. F Walnut Ridge 
Benbrook, Orien Thurl... SSO casaseseynd geerersierivetest at gtar nd seSeryespntses Rogers 
Bennett, Bruce Winfred. F Siloam Springs 


Bennett, Cletos Otho.... -Fayetteville 


LATS, LE Re OPE CPR Re aed Ob ESF eo AR Carlisle 
Derry, Irma Lee......... Fayetteville 
Berry, Lois Katherire Fayetteville 


Berry, Nellie Mae.... RITE RAS i oe 6 ee Carlisle 
Berry, Nieta Frances. wE a 
Bess, John William.. 


TEXTE, WAT gl cf ery a er ae) OPE) ODES en I eel Bates 
Beuchman, George S.. .. Brinkley 
Bevill, Leslie Foster...... ... Kensett 
Biggers, Harry Elwood y uckerman 
Bigger, Turner............. é .Pocahontas 


Binns, James Oscar Kellyville 
Birdeplrenesresns een: ..Waldron 
Birdsong, Bessie Okla.... Carlisle 
Bishop, Everett Cornelius Ashdown 
Black Len ay isi cc. cccccsereessensee < fi entonville 
Black, Marian Elizabeth. : .Fort Smith 
PRTG Ween Ra a NUR A ok WU PON CO os reese ce care casradessSe NS sac ccevnes cases te woos vcaasScldassiteevanstesease Piggott 
Blackard, William Homer .Muldrow, Okla. 
ECHO Cs OM MOL oven carer tecnstecu ISI sockets actadasastevliclictelinadivonesehue Danville 
Tilackburn, Mildred... ..Prairie Grove 
Blackburn, Oather Scott.. Clarksville 


Blackburn, Ruth Catherine. ACT eee ‘Clarksville 
Blackmun, yan Allen...... Fayetteville 
Blackshare, Lois Erline.... Piggott 
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Name 


Blair, William Adanis.. 
Blake, Joel Welborn...... 
Blanshard, Mary Virginia 
Blood, Ruben Sylvius... a 
Boceuin, Mary Emma.. ...Fort Smith 
Bogart, Clarence Nail. : § .Forrest City 
SORA) Jitlidsecc espera : ... Fayetteville 
Boggs, Hugh McAndrew. -A-S _Fayetteville 
BorgegnR uthiicr. ones -A-F.. Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 


Home Address 

....Enterprise, Okla. 
Wagoner, Okla. 
-Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 


Bolling, Joe eg ..Little Rock 
Bollinger, Audre .Fort Smith 
Bond, Minta Lee Fayetteville 
Boozman, Herman.......... F Fort Smith 
Dossemeyer, Frances Marian . . Fayetteville 


Bottorff, Melvin............ : Little Rock 
Bowman, Claude E 
Bowman, Eugene C.... oe 
3owman, George IFrederick.. ARS 2 SD ip cacinovansicaciassenastend estienict terete Rogers 
Lowman, Ruth Elmore.. At 


Box, Nina Merrill... i - ....Neosho 
Boyce, Helen............ ; : exarkana 
Boyd, Berniece Isabe ayetteville 
Boyd, Macie.............. Sd-or. Fayetteville 
Boyd, ay Turley...... 5 - Fayetteville 
Bradley, Beulah Isabel .Ed-So. Little Rock 


Brady, Elmer Uarrold_.... “Hot Springs 


Brandenburg, Charles Jone : .... Newport 
Branscum, John Oscar..... 30.. “Berryville 
Bransford, Joseph) ROriesc.sccc<sccescpcsves I= Memnana pacecsnaigeetestiscestoxeastguocaciooatin Lonoke 
Branson, Earl. x .A- ...Fort Smith 
Brasher, Beryl! Hey... Eo ‘Texas 
Braswell, Elton........... ye Texas 
Brazzel, Carrie Mario SS Oi vdeaseupspaenss tnercenocesdecsaast ua seneten Warren 
Bredberg, Louis Ellit.. - Fayetteville 
Brewer, John BEA ZOT cn cyecetgenceeresternsnstlNe Recenter err 


Bridgforth, David Thom 


‘orrest City 
Bridgforth, Otto Rollwage... 


‘Forrest City 


Brierton, Bennie Emanuel 5 Ta T a ccsecs reacom ¢Setevories conipmesMaatonese ania Stuttgart 
Brooks, Charles S..... i Texas 
Brown, Charles Albert jr. Fayetteville 
Brown, Dorothy Stalcup A Lincoln 
Brown, Gordon Russell Scott 
Brown, Hurley Wilbert teville 
Brown, John Grover .Rogers 
Brown, Verna Jene.. etteville 


Brown, William Ha -F. ; 
Broyles, Henry Engels rmington 


Brundidge, Edward Li arcy 
runk, Lucile 

Bryan, Floyd T 

Bryan, Lyle 

Bryant, Mary Lo 

Buchanan, Katy Sue. 

Buchanan, Reade ane tl 

Buck, Lloyd Gu Magnolia 
Buckner, Tom -T.. er, Texas 

Bueckley, Mary L ....Carlisle 

Buerkle, Emma_ Martha tuttgart 


Bullock, Nolen David. E Bentonville 
Bunch, Charles Samsta 
Burch, Joel Ernest..... 2 
Bunch, William Burr. oa ton 
Bunker, Nelson French : Lake Village 
Burden, William.............. ...Sarcoxie, Mo. 
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Burk, James Houston... Jonesboro 
Burke, Ollie David..... Fayetteville 
Burlingame, Joseph T. Jr.. Ashdown 
Burham, Edythe Belle. F ...Glenwood 
Burns, Coleman Dean... es ew York, N. Y. 
Burns, Jeanne Adelia. NSS 0 4 ovccecast ccckecavesoecstertascsrsusterseee onesboro 
Burnside, Frank Hunt. y =] Dorado 
Burson, Guy Spurgeon... Van Buren 
Bushey, George Gordon -McGehee 
Seer Vim MAT IOLCE MI Onl Cer. ssike css peas Ii fins spa stiocs sctns spose ceoete Sassi ie wena Rogers 

yers, Urie .Bridgeport, Texas 
WS WRC om GLEE 5 seca tases Sess sveccusessavaesaccuneet NBL @)) vcnencucos beceshos; Soa casastasat cabsaamaescatest Augusta 
Byrne, Mildred Louise Batesville 
FEDS MMMM AEM M ne WES Stic rrs cet, 5 <scecoussseees, CGD O stati vicccvccacecnesvachtdacececesclabeneersioes Stamps 


Cotton Plant 
Paris, Texas 

Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
.Chicago, 11. 
Little Rock 


Cain, Celeste Jean.... 
Caldwell, Guy Stanley. 
Campbell, Blanche Maud 
Campbell, Marceline............ 
Campbeli, Marion Elizabeth. 
Campbell, Roberta....... 


Canada, Otho Thomas. F ..Little Rock 
Cannon, Osear Erwin... -Hot Springs 
Cansler, Thomas C. ..Wewoka, Okla. 
Cantrell, Seldon J........ : Blue Ridge, Texas 
eee WV Uda Ia osm Seeks seescs. snctegeo P= No usesns cathe sossccstacasouvaenceoctecsee Junction City 
Carlin, Carl Rawson........ Holdenyille, Okla. 


Carman, Mary Elizabeth 
Carnahan, Hazel Maurine. 
Carroll, James Hardy............. 
Carruth, Margaret Elizabeth.. 


-North Little Rock 
.... smackover 


Carruth, Paul Fealy..... VN ACY ERC, Sear ee ee nn, ter Ursula 
Cecil, James Gilbert... E-So.. Valliant, Okla, 
Champion, Mary Amelia 5 .. Gillett 
Chaney; Chloel................ £ ....Osage 
Chappelle, William Roff.. - Mt. Pleasant 
Gherry,) Marie.:...2....... OND O Ao catectinseaeak tuscan uence apse ceanees Paris 
Chitwood, Hoyt M re ....Magazine 
Chrastek, Cyrill.... es Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Chrisler, Verna... 1; (3 Ed CPP Ppeiveye ren. Sete dace uae se An arrison 
Christian, Carroll Dodson.. .. Springdale 


Christian, Harry Percy.. 
Clark, Alfred L......... 
Clark, Frances Grace 
Clark, Hugh Thomas 
Clark, Ruth Margaret. 
Claypool, Eutha Mildred 


Clement, George Muller eQueen 
KOLO ew) AIMOA BIST ATIICIATL weed c assert eA ES tocar catteccac cdi cea beens pone tans eee, aetna entr 

Cleveland, William Porter ine Blu 

Cobb, Jessie Ray..... Fayetteville 
GORD Gberteliti Cars circvea scicrcitcnce steed NG ierietce cs kaverestcscdp cal ase aS ave Helena 
Cobb, Tom.......... .Bentonville 
Cochran, Henry... Russellville 
Gockranyale rte Collie rcs eet ccs eda An snd Ste esaecnsuy cdsce coeecues rsescncastats Rector 
Coe, Helen Estella.... Fayetteville 
Coffey, INT CoS33 2 DACA Ses coke secncscevsusteecd As Mis theedsiscbeastsesaasssueucseauccsanstuuccnannelt oreman 
Coker, Fred Elbert....... ..Monticello 
Colbert, Katherine Chinn.. ....Minden 
Coleman, Henry Adrian... Paragould 
Coleman, Samuel Wallace ayetteville 


.Little Rock 


Collamore, Loftus J... 2 
acksonville, Texas 


Collie, Daniel Luther 
CONTA RCT yy ela iin soca csceacrscctasecctct toys Pare BM ccoec sere stcssee caasseycs baveateastost epiascch souave Gillett 
Collier, Thomas Wilson . Charleston 
GollisisswBeri jamin Drei scanccavesvapcocsto Ast sececanlserleccetedeescasi vesusstieeoui steven atevece Dumas 
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Combs, Otto C. Fayetteville 
Compton, Ernest Selden Little ock 


Conley, Kate Elizabeth... . Paris 
Conner, Mary Margaret Fayetteville 
Conner, Mildred Louise..... E Fayetteville 
Conners, Dorothy Maxwell. rh Little Rock 
Cook, Alice Virginia... “3 = Fayetteville 
Cook, Miles Stanley. ine Blu 

Cook, Pauline... Texarkana 
Cook, Thomas Jeffersoa.. Metro 
Coonfield, Ben Randoiph ..Lowe 

Cordry,  Ashtity: Do cccsc.ccsccicescnca esses AAS De ee ee Clifty 
Corgan, Charles Howard.. ..Wagoner, Okla. 
Corley, Powell Reuben... ..Fort Smith 
Cotham, Edward Ralph... A-So.. ..Monticello 
Cotton, Ellen Grace.. “Sr. Fayetteville 
Cotton, John Leonard. A-Sr.. ...Fayetteville 
Cotton, Nell E... : Houston, Mo. 
Covey, Robert Edgar, Tr ..Wan Buren 
Cowling, Frances Warren, ..Texarkana 
Cox; Hollace Lawtonsncc.. so-si0 ce ERS ee ee ee ee eee Vale 

fey Pe fae ee eee Afton 
Cox, Russell Eugene , .-.Mena 
Coxsey, William Lyle...... : Green Forest 


...Bentonville 


Crabaugh, Alfred Jackson 
.Fort Smith 


Crabtree, Pauline H.... 
Craig, Charles B tL wee 
Craig, Lillian Ruth... - Fayetteville 


Craig, William aa udora 
Cravens, Aus Ge Lamar.. 1; apse Paris 
Crawford Ibert Buell - Green Forest 
Crenshaw, Alice... ET. Fayetteville 
Crenshaw, David Brown 5; ENS SE BE ee Elaine 
Crews, Grace Lucile...... . Little Rock 
Crockett, Charles Hayes ATC... ... Fayetteville 
Croneis. Grayce Williams.. - Fayetteville 
Cross, Robert Cecil. 5 aldron 
Crum, Neva......... . Helena 
Crum, Thomas J Helena 
Culp, Everett A.. . Littlefield 
Culver, Cecil Roy... “Mammoth Spring 
Cunningham, Joe Andrew. .- Clarksville 


Cunningham, Marcus Earl. 
Curry, Corlis Colby... ~ =4 
Dale; Ethel .....cc<:ccvsues A-T. Fort Smith 
Dalton, Marvin Lewis. Pocahontas 
Daniel, Charles William... . Monticello 
Daniel, George ad wine ..Arkadelphia 
Daniel, Mary Ida... ...Fayetteville 
Daniel, Nellie May... ey Fayetteville 


Daniels, Robert Jesse... Sweetwater, Texas 
Daniels. Walter Elmer. ..A-Sr.. Little Rock 
Darr, et Alice........ weotaks _.Little Rock 
Davidson, Ruby Irene... .A-F, Fayetteville 
Davidson, Samuel L.. SS OD eskiennd asco ls cm auseueeesen ieee meee Conway 
Davis, Beulah Mae....... Murfreesboro 
Davis, Gharley Daven ports, icccroccrccvss tat hops encmesnrnae ts soroecsbeceennrsoge erga! Hartford 
Davis, Halsell S............ .. Anna, Texas 
Davis, Ira Winfield... f Okmulgee, Okla. 
Davis, Manns Allyn... ..Fort Smith 


Fayetteville 


Davis, Mozelle........ 
elbourne 


Davis, Ray Ewell. 
Davis, Winnie Bob.. 
Day, Loren Ottie 
Deal, Philip L. 
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Name Course Home Address 


Dean, Gwendolyn........... 
Dearing, Fay Kathleen. 
Demarke, Joseph Jr........ 
Demarke, Lawrence kd 
Denson, Henry Ovwis..... 
Denson, Raymond L 


Dehton, Fred “ eels | 
Derry, Louis Lee.... ..Paragoul 
DeShong, Louis C A . Fayetteville 
Dever, Zetta Pearl...... - Fayetteville 
DeWitt, Charles Burns. fd CR a OE OI eae Gentry 
Dibrell, James Pierce -h Van Buren 


-Monticello 
errr, Horatio 
..Longview, Vexas 

SES Bentonville 
.Red Oak, Okla. 


Dicken, Bessie Maud........ 
Dickinson, George Walla 
Dickson, folbertistacctsasces 
Dickson, Price Addison 
UTA rth irameevencencrens 


Dillard, Albert [lenders we. Amity 
DIXON ALA LY ccsevecsesssrecsseoes .. Lincoln 
Dobyns, Tercel Charles, ..Stigler, Okla. 
Dodson, Aubrey Kenne Roland, Okla. 


Tolton, Touisa................. ... Springdale 
Doraldson, Annie Louis BESS iss ecspenscuccececicunscoscont ufarce cons cekencnaccee Rector 
Donaldson, Joy Kenneth € Forest 
MOMS V MEARE UL AV ALEK 1: ce oc: cr cle De ss etne eich cca ecu Bradford 
Dooley, Carlton W.. Houston, Mo. 
Dooley, Isabel Walk Houston, Mo. 
Doty, Ferm Philander Paola, Kansas 
Douglass, Thomas Car 
Dowd, Willie J 
Doyle, H. Clay. 
Dozier, Charles i 
Dozier, Floyd Spivey. 
Drummond, Tom Mely 
Duff, William Herman. 
Dunfie, Marjorie Kathry 
Dusgans, Frances Kather 
Duke, Lucille Caswell 
Dunn, Charles Jr. 
Durn, Richard Bo 
Dupras, Edmund... 


Dupuy, Eva Arring Marianna 
Dupuy, Wilma Imoge Marianna 


Dyer, Ruth... 


East, Jack...... NOES ERS ar Gis serie Pere reer inn head oo Texarkana 

4 H ..Fort_ Smith 
Edwards, Ralph Benja .E-F eber Springs 
Elliott, Lloyd C. MAN Rs Dvr, sous acecsusncdosateqocuctcant kneels Parks 


Ellis, Lillian... .Ed-So. on 

Eubanks, James BUN (oat casaydsaaccsonssactovacensl aeieaatel ines) Garfield 
Evans, James M -Osage, Okla. 
Evans, Burnice.. Neosho, Mo. 
Evans, William C .... Atkins 
Everett, Marian Louise ..Gentry 
Faisst, Bernard... ....Benton 
Farmer, Archie sher, Okla. 
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Name Course Home Address 
Farmer, Myrtle Newport 
Farrior, Dorothy... Dardanelle 
Fenton, Donald Ray............ - - shdown 
Ferguson, Dorcas Catherine .A-S Russellville 
Fewkes, Alma Lydia........ Me ...El Dorado 
Files, Richard Malcolm. 40 ‘Itasca, Texas 
Finger, Hubert Philip a Xs Lf © SUMTER Eh FOL OS Fayetteville 
Vinklea, Asa Walter..... A .Porum, Okla. 
VFinkbeiner, Mary Louise... ET SAIN, scsuu yosssanpuaenstvunatvecomssgenioeseecroies Benton 
Fishback, William Meade, Jr : . Faye:teville 
Fisher, Alfred Ted... 4 Snoneacebien inde eeceee te ey ae eee Rogers 


Fitch, Irma... Hirdsville 
r Shea at ee easter F faye 

Arthur Berl... 
Peak, Mabel Harris. 
Fleuk, Roy Everett.. 


Fly, Lucia King... 


. Mansfield 
.. Fayetteville 
.. Fayetteville 
..Fayetteville 
Little Rock 


Foley, Annette N.. -A-F.. . Fayetteville 
Foley, Ralph Timothy A 0 . Fayetteville 
Fontaine, Ernest H. Jr. 5 Clarksville 
Fort, Forreést:.....:...20.-.:.-. F Fort Smith 
Ford, George Benjamin. -Ag-F .... Ozark 
Ford, Ralph Miller... Newport 


Ford, William M.. I El Dorado 
Forgy, Percy O'Dell é ... Dierks 
Forrest, James I d, Texas 
Franklin, Herman ~E-T’.. aie Worth, Texas 
Frasier, Waldo........ Ozark 


Freeman, Russell PEGE e rinkley 
French, Mrs. pr cectachitta yetteville 
r reyschlag, Helen... Fayetteville 
Friend, Harold Lloyd... Fayetteville 


Fulbright, James William 
Fulkerson, Stanley D..... 
Fuller, Pauline Lillian. 
Fuller, Robert Pickens. 
Fuller, Sybil Josephine. 
Fuller, Ishmacl W 
Futrall, Emily... 
Futrell, Ernie.. 
Futrell, Junius Byron 
Caddy, Joseph Carroll .. Wilmiar 
Gage, pees ohn...... fayetteville 
Gage, James Thomas.. .E- fayetteville 
Galloway, John Stanley. 4 Be iucet 1, Texas 
Gann, William Eulus.. a 


Fayettevil ¢ 
rairie Grove 
Waldron 
Waldron 
Waldron 
i, Okla. 
..Fayetteville 
.Paragould 
.Paratculd 


Gardner, Tom 6G..... ta, Okla. 
Gardner, William W Richmond 
Garrett, Billy............ Itheimer 
Garrison, Albert H.. St. Tor 
Garrison, Benjamin F.. t. Joe 
Garrison, Daniel +S St. Joe 
Garrison, Glenn.. ueen 
Gaston, Walter arren 
Ceary, Charles Watson. nderson 


Gentry, Cecil Calvin k Pine Bluff 


George, Wes R. Ola 
George, Percy... nville 
Gholson, Roy yetteville 
Gibbs, Arthur Mye sulledre 


Gibson, alins Cummin Harris 
Gibson, Newell Clarence.. Springs 
Gibson, Sidney vote Ford 

Gillespie, Mary yetteville 
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Name Home Address 
Gilliam, James E.... a Spiro, Okla. 


Gipson, Vesta Ma Des re 
Gist, Thomas Hattel Helena 
Gladden, Doris Mar, ntonville 
Glenn, Lloyd Earl... oma, Okla. 
Glockengieser, Lawr Corning 


Atkins 


Godby, Milens Jethro 


Golden, Dorthy Ma rianna 
Goldman, Charles T. vansville 
Gollaher, Ruby Iren ayetteville 


Goodrich, James Morr 
Goodwyn, Helen....... 

Gordon, Herbert 
Gore, Ulys Roy 
Gosnell, Leo..... 

Gosnell, Robert .. Springdale 
Gottfried, Emanuel D .. Brinkley 
Grabiel, Richard....... - Fayetteville 
Graham, Maude............ -Natural Dam 
Graves, Homer Dodson ... Springdale 
Gray, Myrtle Lucile.... Fayetteville 
. Gray, William E. Jr Little Rock 
Greathouse, Margaret Fayetteville 
Green, Robert Earl... Ee Rock 
Greene, Robert Alva. 
Greenhaw, Don E....... ne 
(OCCT NEN) ACTS APTS Yer eR BOSS ae a ee ere fey epee Harrison 
Greer, Clyde... a Eureka Springs 
Greer, Ruth...... SHR auc cancuicacnsocktncrtben sot sevacsiie eoeauacyeiot zark 
Greer, Thomas B. - Grandview 


Farmington 
.. Springdale 


Gregory, Bryan T, ‘Fayetteville 
Gregory, Claborn..... - Corsicana, Texas 
Griffee, John Franklin. Pas ees contestants een ivan Little Rock 
G .-Eufaula, Okla. 


oss, etigenian 3 
Guisinger, fildred Dry yet cama Sa 3 5 | 0) OP ge See ARRIN ) Fayetteville 
Hack, Charlie........ - San Antonio, Texas 
Haigwood, Hazel. ROT Rae et ant ee Clarksville 


HialbereuW illiamyite ae ee AN ee A ey ee ee ee Bauxite 
Hale, Evelyn Margare - ... Prescott 
Hale, Eugene Benjamin : ... Prescott 
Hale, Grover C........... E-T an Antonio, Texas 


Hale, Walter Samuel... DM eccecetdogs csv cnceesastasseataievarcacciceee ies amden 
Haley, Lala Drucilla.. -I¥.. Fayetteville 
Hall, Lois Jewell..... Sd-So.. -_Webb City 
Hall, Lonnie Elias... A-J... Fayetteville 


agle Mills 
... Springdale 
‘Eagle fills 


Hall, Lynn Anthony.. 
Hall, Orville Nees 
Hall) Robert Norton. 


Halley, Fred Elmer.... .. Malvern 
Hallman, Louis Elam.. Nashville 
Halwe, Freda Marie.. Fayetteville 
Hamilton, Daisy _D... aldron 
Hamilton, ene Norman. ‘Pine Bluff 
Hamilton, Nell Lucile... ..Hartford 


Fayetteville 
.. Melbourne 
.Fayetteville 


Hamilton, Scott D 
Hamm, Garland... 
Hammett, Thomas E. 


Hancock, Doy Lee...... -So. McAlester, one 
Hanegan. ee McRae.. PSO sscsucssescseses cateacaceessteineeat eaten wuassr Bape 
Hanes, Hall W........... LOANS cilesee Palile 
Haney, Olen Rishi Iss] senvtecacevccustbccerocchticeacteocencecssutoreivees Aurora 
Hankey, anaes Ray... ..- Ed- Tuckerman 
Hanna, Mary dMare a. ... Ed- Bayete 
Hannah, Leland argaret.. CASEY, sascinssaesssascnoe, tosenvbrosmngaasuteeiataesese 


Wyn 
Hansard, Fred te Fayetteciiie 
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. Fayetteville 


onticello 
Hardin, Clifton........ Fayetteville 
Harding, Arthur L.. .. Fayetteville 
liarding, Mary Frances . Fayetteville 
Harding, William Fayetteville 
Hardy, Louise Naomi. = Monticello 
Harms, A. Elizabeth. 2 Saclasecsscunceasqeestscsuascqeens ea steesermmeneDatae Paris 
Harper, Clio A...... “A-J.. Little Rock 
Harrel, leone ee B) Os [iy pe ey epee Sarto SSIES eater Tillar 
Harrel, Robert Fran isvi 
Harris, Dorothy..... : 
Harris, Fannie .. .-HE-J.. Fayetteville 
Harris, Fred Earl. - spsagatawspesese saad pscocpees sega vcorpeekemeaeind 


Texas 
...Melbourne 
...Waldron 


Harris, George F..... 
Harris, Harold Hinkle. 
Harris, Ida Mae...... 
Harris, qehs B.— 
Harris, Naon Joe Harr.. 


Ifarris, Walter Wilman.. a ~ Fayetteville 
Harris, William B...... AT ... Melbourne 
Harrison, Grace..... 3 . Fayetteville 
Ifart, Hugh Ross.. NTS cscetosbcouscnsod Sodten cipederse tensa tenesente Prescott 


Hatfield, Walter B. 
Hathcock, Alfred H 
Hathcock, Helen Lee. 
Hathcock, Preston L. 
Haulum, ‘Henry Ernest. 
Haven, Charlie Norval. 
Ilawk, Arthur C..... 
Hawk, Lillian Grace. 
Hawthorne, Greene B.. 


I{aynes, Elmer... -A- 

Hays, Colquette “Earl. Of: FD Le epi cy) Pie Ne 
Head, Claude Dedmon Jr. -A- Memphis, rene 
Head, James DeKalb..... a fe wa. Texarkana 
Heerwa en, Margaret.. -A- . Fayetteville 
Hemphill, John Anderson 3 ichmond 
Henbest, Lloyd George... A-S _ Fayetteville 
Henbest, Ross Charles. . Fayetteville 
Henbest, Wayne Albert. ; eve lexae 
Hendricks, Thomas A Fort Smith 
Henley, Ben Charles. > Saint Joe 
Henley, Noble pear = ....Marshall 
Henry, Auda Lou < 

Henry, (Glaras..-- s 

Henry, George Aubry SF se Pee HE RD. I 
Henry, James Allen... s -North Little Rock 
Henry, ans BU AS Cys) h pepcramneepemecerer tend WY FSG: Ce ee ee Helena 
Henry, Mabel...... =} ' Helena 


Henry, Mibieed 

Herman, Olin F.. 
Hermance, Albert H.. 
Hernsburger, Earl H. 
Herrin, Myron Lynn. 
Hester, Arthur Guy... 
Hester, James Lynn... 
Heston, Emily Miriam 
Hickmon, Marshall.. 
Hicks, Daisy Jean... 
Hicks, Edwin Prentice : 
Hicks, Walter Edwin... A SAS ee ES a Be Warren 
Higgins, Midget Henrietta. : - eVall’s Bluff 
Higgs, Bettie Jane... 
Himstedt, Arthur E.. 
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Name Home Address 


Ilinds, Hazel Stites... ..Rogers 
Holder, Hazel Elizabet etteville 
Holder, Nina.. Rayettey 
Hollabaugh, C eslie 
Hollis, Lynn.. ce Rock 
Hollis, Mildre Little Rock 
Holmes, William Paragould 
Holt, Jack Wilson. -Harrison 
Holt, John Larkin. -Harrison 
Hon, Jackson..... -Waldrdn 
Honea, Ben W. ... Lonoke 
Hoops, Helen 3 A-}*. rocker, Mo. 
Hopper, Vance Pawn - E ...Fayetteville 
Hootin, George C.. ee ecotah, Okla. 
Horsfall, Frank....... os -College Station 
Horsfall, James Gordon. ‘Montjcello 


‘Forrest City 
.. Siloam Sears 
Arkadelphia 


Horton, Dennis Walter 
Horton, Lloyd Frank.. 
Horton, Paul Vernon 


Houston, Gaines Neety Little Rock 
NAO War die sna Cia W OSLO Yoko rscsbe fesse ONS D is ccs sosbycordneeosnanconcetncntecuonter heey Provo 
Howard, A aaee el tescee . Calm, Texas 
Howard, Virgie Marie -F Springs 
Hudgins, Mary Dengler -A- Hot Springs 


-Van Buren 
Okmulgee, Okla. 
..Dallas, Texas 

Hot Springs 


Huey, Ellis John.. 
Hulsey, Pearle...... 
Humason, Guerdon W. 
Humphrey, Frank Edwin.. 
ELAR OKT eB OMIM 16) GON Giz aleiresessecerre NTL su ccsezs casita sassecmeteetent resets Lockesburg 
Hunt, Herman H......... ; Klondike, Texas 
Hunt, Richard Howard... bl 3) CY ea pre on Ne poet aae rte ey Fayetteville 
Hunter, japerts William.. Lite Rock 
Huskey, John Albert....... Moorefield 
Hutcheson, James Edwir oe -Magnolia 
Hutcheson, aye Mipaisiias 3 k -Magnolia 
Hutson, Louise Mary... 9 .. Carlisle 
Hvizdalek, Fred E. 


Ingels, Neil. Barton Fort Smith 
TERY Ruby Jaunita. Fayetteville 
Isbell, Fletcher F.. : Dente 
Izard, Clyman Edward ‘Van uren 
Jacobs, Robert_L. . E-F. ... Melbourne 
Rares) Auldy_R.. i re, Poteau, Okla. 
amison, J. Edgar. PU pO Oss caus satceckcccatencscPotsveetepsespateterecerte Gillham 


app eS certo I 
ers, rset Fenton. -Hortshorne, Okla. 


effus, John M............... .A- Deport, Texas 
Jernigan, Otis Aiceroy Rass Vee sececweaksegietsid concer soassteacansctscacegeets McCror 
ett, Wilbur.......... WA-F. Little Roc! 
eyrell Hazel V... BIGOT gs assaceat conssccccemsancansedacanrebeetn peo rea Harris 
ewell, Margaret E. Fayetteville 
obe, Virgil {fs Fayetteville 
ohns, Data Leta... ... Paris 
ohnson, Allean Ament... Foreman 
Tohnson, Florence Wealthy. yetteville 


ohnson, John Chester..... w Wilmar 


ohnson, Ilma Marie. adelphia 
ohnson, John James. ‘oreman 
ohnson, Joyce Winnifred. harleston 
ohnson, Marshall Smith. Van Buren 
ohnson, Maurean Mildre .Foreman 
ohnson, Oliver Keplar... yetteville 
ohnson, Robert Eugene Fort Smith 


ohnson, Rupert Price.. ss Fayetteville 
ohnson, William Albert... i Fayetteville 
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ohnston, Frances Irene Ozark 
ohnston, Jerome Babcock .Fort Smith 
ohnston, Thomas.. .. Imboden 
ones, Allen Elk City 
ones, Count....... .... Hope 
ones, Gordy Monroe. . Junction City 


ones, Horace Croom A-Sr. ... Batesville 
ones, Hugh T.... woe Pie Wes cso, See es ne ee ae a Gent 
ones, Leonila.. ret 


ones, Oscar Eve.... -..A-Sp. .. Newport 
ones, Sarah Catherine. --Ed-F. ..Forrest City 
ordan, Edyth..........  HE-J. Fayetteville 
aplan, Ike William 2 Helena 
Karnes, Oscar O. .... Pitkin 
Karr, David L..... Wister, Okla. 
‘eel, John Payton... bs Newport 
Keeling, Aaron Thomas Marshall 


Keesey, Charles Boyd. 
Keiley, Helen June....... 


Kellogg, Ruth Hosmer.. “Van Buren 


Kennan, Clara Bernice.. DS rises ate scctcecnmcecereerareornemee gaat Rogers 
Kennard, Mary Elizabeth. A-Sr.. .Fayetteville 
Kent, Septemus Elmore.. * nope ea caoeaa pte seed easeech a nel eeeasetoe: Hope 
Kerr, Nollie Scott... -A-F... Clarendon 
err, Olive May. .Fayetteville 
Kersh, Warner... AT Ci cere eee fartford 
Key, Hugh Benjamin. .Fayetteville 
Keys, Glynn At n Bd OL EL aa 5 vronrfumene seed Wa Malvern 
Kight, Hazel Van.. -Cordell, Okla. 
Kight, Kenneth Kelso. ..Malvern 
Kilgore, Dail_Elzie....... .... Fordyce 
Kimbrough, Felia Albert Fayetteville 
King, Cyrus Miles.......... ed-J. ... Fayetteville 
King, Wendell Holland. oam Springs 
Kirby, Lillian................ = .....Harrison 
Kirkpatrick, Insle Summers 
Kitchens, Myrtle ...Waldo 
Kitchens, Stephen Paragould 
Kitchens, Wade “Es. ..Magnolia 
<nott, George Haney... A-F _Bentonville 
Koch, Marie E.......... E .... Carlisle 
Kuykendall, L. Roy..... boi Little Rock 
Kuehnert, Edward Raymond. -F -.-- Lowell 
Kyles, ah begs J .Fayetteville 
Kyte, Frank C.......... ...Helena 


Lafferty, John Leweli. -F.. ‘Little Rock 
Lambert, Carmen Pairlee. : 


Land, Henry Grady... -Russellville 
Lane, Myrle. Frank. Eh ee ed ee oe Rogers 
Lane, William L..... . mBLIGReP URE Texas 
Lano, Ruth... - .Fayetteville 
Laseter;, Fred... a. 1 sseseneeert EES Dee ee ee Hope 
Latimer, Dorothy Gene.. Fayetteville 
Latimer, Elizabeth M.. Fayetteville 
Latimer, Farris Newton.. ....Corning 
Lauck, Chester Harris. ena 
Bauch, Ellen Marys a. <..s.0scncccectecccoeers Ee Rater ee ee ee Mena 
Lavendusky, Albert. st Benard 
Lawrence, Charles E.. .. Tuckerman 
Lawson, Ernest H........ -.. Scottsville 
Leake, James Prentiss. unction City 
eer rHenry | Ras. coceenes ..Eudora 
Leeper, Marvin Tidwell ..Benton 


Leflar, Ida May Siloam Springs 
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Leighton, Neuman = Cotton Plant 
Lemley, Fay Columbus = ..Van Buren 
Lenon, Warren E......... A-J.. ..Little Rock 
Leonard, Elston Stewart. - Fayetteville 
Lewis, Bessie..............- Ed-k . Fayetteville 
Lewis, Earl Boling d "Van Buren 
Lewis, Edith Ndelaide é) . Siloam Springs 
Lewis, George Henry..... aie acentraracpeciacascacecesrstcsctageitveeseeeeeenes 
Lewis, Herbert Anderson . Fayetteville 
Lewis, Howard M.. = . Fayetteville 


Lichty, Ernest C. Fort Smith 
Lichty, Selwyn J.. ..E- FE 

Liebolt, Frederick L.. 
Lighton, Peggy 
Linthicum, John Charle =)... 
Linton, Thomas M... Ci srcsnenenar esos senreecescsnsnrensasnsisa;useceneosenes H 
Little, Marshall M.. .. ed- 

Little, Oliver Leroy. 
Little, Sam_Dana....... 
Littlefield, Bess Louise 
Loden, John Warner. 


Long, Jewell............. meta -F. Fayetteville 
Lovell, Lasco Gaines.... S107 -Springdale 
Lowdermilk, Ford Raphael. A: ... Judsonia 
Lowe, Pearle........... ..Ed- Little Rock 
Lucas, Ruth Leah... a i . Fayetteville 
Luck, pean erin Dane.. BEA Nei lacedes decesacetdpsadags qoscosgcieecccaseateccentte Hel 

Lund, Carl F........ = oo .. Fayetteville 
Lyford, George Te A-F. ... Helena 
Lyons, Mary Lee... 2 .. Strong 
N auiay Cecil Dorothene. a a ‘ow, Okla. 
Mabray, Otway ppeoderer < Muldrow, Okla. 
Maddox, James Gray... NSIS iitsscssees eappececseslucceces dare caspeaneteneseaaraa Ris 

Magers, Raymond G.. .E-T. . Murchison, Tex, 
Magness, Gu Norton. ..Ed- a Lead Hill 
Magness, William Grady. $s EY Cy RIA og RR, psaNeata are; Ae rae Lead_ Hill 
Mahan. Hazel Margaret. .A-So... enton, Texas 
Mailer James I................ INOS) A Py oie acco c dey voce We F Smith 
Malone, William Charles = by Plummeryille 


Mann, William H. So A-F.... Little 
Manyhouse, ne 3 


Marak, Charles Tom....... 

Marks, Armond Morton.. a 

Marks, Neal............. 2 OCT a ap aE LR ei a De iinpaland 
Marsh, Neil C. -F. kl Dorado 


Martin, Curry Wa 
Martin, Edgar T. 
Martin, Gilbert H 
Martin, Homer T. 
Martin, William 
Mason, Ruic Coin 
Mast, Elvira E... 
Matlock, Lucy M 
Matthews, Charles M. 
Mattox, Elizabeth Jame 
Maxfield, Alice... 
Maxwell, Carl 
Mayberry, Marie.. 


Mays, Edward D Marianna 
Mays, Lula Alma.. yetteville 
McAdams, William Ts ton, Texas 
McAllister, Ila... uFayetteville 
McAllister, Max Fayetteville 


McCabe, Louie C. i Fort Smith 
McCain, Hugh Mark... fonticello 
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Name Home Address 
McCain, Lester Albert... ..North Little Rock 
McCarroll, Otto G...... -North Little Rock 


McCarthy, Charles Lewis. 
McCatherive, Maxine C 
McCatherine, Thelma. 
McCleiland, "Roy ssockvaeeeses 

McClinton, Theron Histxol 
McClure, Kittie M......... , Okla 
McClure, Lillian [F.. ‘ * Okla. 
McColloch, Carrick L... NS ao ici conseseasea oan eos incoln 


..Little Rock 
.. Fayetteville 
= Fayetteville 
.Grand View 
aa) Fort Smith 


McColloch, Laura France ~. Lincoln 
McCoy, Esther.................. Ss Coffeyville, Kan. 
McCoy, Francis Milton.. E = Coffeyville, Kan. 
McCoy, Guy Dale.......... |) (PR peda Rng pel A Re, Morrilton 
McCoy, Joseph Woarrett.cis.csacsccks cee ee eee Malvern 
McCrory, Moye Lec... ne nterprise, Tex. 
McDaniel, Aubrey........ I [Rene apne Me nee Pe Re pa Fayetteville 
McDonald, Angus Henry Fayetteville 
McDonald, DeKalb Junction Cit 
McDowell, Harry Bourne. . ...Little Roc 
McElroy, (Gallic Mae... nc... n.ccpveneorsrsit it pstrscastcpucsesenere Mpeetepnen cree eT eenaneean Wynne 


McEver, Melbourne L. 
McFaddin, John Garla 
McGaugh, Etna 


asca, Texas 
Russellville 
Decatur 


McGaugh. Louise. . Decatur 
McGee, Bordon dley, Texas 
McGehee, Edward -Lake Village 
McGhee, Ora.......... ... Piggott 
McGill, Annie Scott. Chidester 
McGill, Woscnbine ae -Chiclester 
McGill, Robert Leighton... . Chidester 
McGill, Samuel Alexande Lewisville 


McGuire, ohn Clifford... BpS 0:fiipcoicseysereee ces Pee Piggott 
McIlroy, Mertye Brooks 

McKechan, Sam Paris... 
McKenzie, Arthur Ray 
McKinney, George T.. 
McKissack, Gordon R... 


“Hot Sere 
e 


..Wagoner, Okla. 
James, Texas 


McKnight, Frank Eugen - z SEB 6 Wynne 
McKnight, R. B. Jr.,. . Parkin 
MeMurtrey, Thomas Henry A-F ..Cameron 


McNair, Alice Elizabeth... 
McNutt, James L...... 

McPhetridge, Iris Louise. 
McRae, Dorothy Brady... 
McRae, Hamilton Eugene. 
McWorkman, Holt 
McRaven, Charles H... 
Meek, James Hamilton.. 
Meeker, Orval George. 
Mehaffey, J. Pat.. 
Mehliburger, Max Arthu 
Mellor, Grace Elizabeth.. 
Metcalfe, Melville Ellis... 
Metcalf, Walter Lauth.. 
Meyer, Carrie..... 
Mikles, Richard 
Miles, Charlotte. 
Miles, Gertrude 
Miller, Adabelle. 
Miller, Amanda 
Miller, Tacob W. 
Miller, Lelia Ray.... 
Miller, Louise Elizabeth 
Miller, Robert Walter 
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Name Home Address 
Miller, Ruth Grace.. ----Ed-So.... Fayetteville 
Miller, Ruth Oden... -Ed-Sp. ..Van Buren 
Milliken, Alice Forbes.. .-Ed- ..Little Rock 
Mills, Vernon Scott...... ~E-T. pears 


Milwee, Minor Wallace NAST Re i ree ty URE Horatio 
Mintun, Helen Pauline... etteville 
Mitchell, Fannie Elizabe 


Molier, Joseph Victor..... S A “Fa etteville 
Monroe, Claude.......... .. kd- aldron 
Moody, NS Weaver.. ‘ aaa .DeQueen 
Moore, Arl Van.......... . Huntington 
Moore, Nee Rice : El Dorado 
Moore, Eldon........ = Cane Hill 
Moore, Jerome T.... e. i . Fayetteville 
Moore, Joseph Nolen 61s BS . Fayetteville 
Moore, Nannie Mau ..Ed- Lincoln 
Moore, Thomas L..... resville, Texas 
Morgan, Claude Cec E seee-El Dorado 
Morgensen, Glenn W Slagle ‘Snyder, Okla. 


Morrill, Ann Virginia. re be DeVall’s Bluff 
Morris, Gerald L.. «A-F. 

Morris, Flazel...... 
Morris, Robert L.... 
Morrison, Roma Lu 
Morrow, Myrle Mae... 
Morton, Lock Dean..... 
Mosely, Maurice Jacks 
Mosley, Wiley William 
Moss, Ira Lee......... i 
Mount, Florence... A-F. lot Springs 
Mounteastle, Wal 2 Ag- West Fork 
Mulkey, Mary Elise 
Murphy, Leo.... 
Murphy, Ellen 
Murray, Carol Mills 
Muse, M. Preston. 


Musselman, Glenn Sureka BEY 
Nay, George Leroy L Muskogee, Okla. 
Neal, William E Hollygrove 
Nelson, Mildred Stamps 
Nelson, Seab Sam... : Barber 
Nettleship, Mary Fra HE-F. etteville 
Nettleship, Thelma E - Fayetteville 
Newman, Ruth Virgi ittle Rock 
Newsom, Russell M 5 


Newton, John Ward 
Nichols, Ener Fred 
Nichols, Evelyn S.. 
Nichols, Farl Greer. 
Nosbiity. Jee patessees .A-J yetteville 
Norris, By Riceiaia ..Ed-Sr. ..Fort Smith 
Norwood, Floy............... od-F. ‘ 
Norwood, wees Frances.. 
Oakley, Helen Elizabeth... 
Oakley, John Ferdinand. 
Oakley, Margaret...... 
O’Bar, Alfred Seth... 
O'Brien, James Garmon. 
Q'’Bryan, Kenneth Clyde.. 
ley Rau yy Arlie Adrain 
Olin, John Frank...... 
Oliver, Ruth Frances 
Oliver, Wilbert Huron. on EB nse 
Opry, Jessie Leah. fy rd ’ Fayetteville 
Opry, Thelma .... Fayetteville 
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Name Course Home Address 


Orr, Annie Lee Hot Springs 
Orr, Nancy May..... Hot Springs 
Orton, Juliet Stuart Ashdown 
Osburn, Irvin Fischer. .... Paris 
Osteen, Phyllis Louise 5 “ 
Uverman, Richard Elliot, Jr. se Little Rock 


Owen, Nancy Ethel o-a.-..-.o..0.4<.c0sn0s essere MLE Preke nu foopanen mbsusctecays conruivaneundtocesstuaseee est 
Owens, Margaret Amelia. Rogers 
Owens, Whitten Burdette.. .. Gillett 
Ownbey, Julian Parker... A> - Springdale 
Ownbey, _ Virginia....... a ern eames pacecapeeeraceteccund | test tte Springdale 
Padgett, Eustes Victor . Ree, Okla. 
Vaire, Adkins Paul. .-Van Buren 
Paisley, Elizabeth...... Fayetieville 


Paisley, William Merrell. 5 asd 
Palmer, Charles Edwin... A-Sr.. Verora, Dear. 
Palmer, Mamie Aileen 
Valmer, Virginia May.. 
Pa: khurst, Mrs. Opal J.. 
Pankhurst, Homer S. 


Verona, Pear. 
Pe Payetteville 
.LaFayette, Texas 


Paris REY. Tra ia5 nesses, sosese cseneepesvervossoe| PAIN Osstsnsayeans bom pene stearate em ater eee Mena 
Parish, John Fred... Newport 
Parker, Chandos Aaron Ratcliff 
Parker, Curtis Lambert 4 Winthrop 
Parker, I'rances.......... ms -J. Fayetteville 
Parker, John Nunn 5 Fort Smith 
Parker, John Thomas A-F. Little Rock 
Parker, Lovinia Marie.. ss DeVall's_ Bluff 
Parker, —Parker.......... A- .. Dardanelle 
larker, Rector Gabel 4 slaine 
Parkes, Edmundson...... Pine Bluff 


Parkinson, William Harris. 
PV eT LTT Tee ae LON x = 
Parmenter, Lovina Harriet. = ee Muskogee, Okla, 
Parrish, Norma Alfred...... Ss asncscencsasnoiien epee aman Piggott 


Parsley, Joyce Uarda.... Saks Fayetteville 
Parsley, Mary Leola... Ed. ... Rogers 
Patterson, yenvings Asbur 

Patterson. Lillian Elizabet .A- 

Pattillo, can (ea ee A- 

Patton, Lucil'e Maurine. = 

Paul, Frank Burns........... sak ....Bentonville 
Pearson. Mabel Catherine. ..HE- Zwalle, 
Pendergrass, John....... -E-S Fort Smith 
Perix, x Lanier. ..kd- ..Lead Hill 
Perkins, Hazel kthel. ma -Bentonville 
Perkins, Roscoce....... PEE, cssay cvssesresreuteon askeaiesapaeton Ratclitf 
Perrill, Margaret C.... OI Fayetteville 
Peter Theodore Fed Ward vcs cnccs;ccccccnsad Mee Wisk ee nica ee ee Creigh 
Peters, Joseph L.............. -Los Angeles, Cal. 
Pettie, John Hawthorne. ...-Little Rock 


Pettigrew, Ace Lawson... 


Farmington 
Pettigrew, George M...... F. 


Pettigrew, Katherine Mary .. Ed- Fort Smith 
Philbeck, Kenneth William. Ne - .. Fayetteville 
Phillips, Clyde Moore..... = ... Texarkana 
Phillips, Grace......... s .. Fayetteville 
Phillips, John M. .. Fayetteville 
aps ulie.. ..Fayetteville 
Pickel, Elbert Fayctteville 
Pierce, Edward... ...Fayetteville 
Pinkerton, Doris Anita Fayctteville 


Pinkerton, Earl Irene... _Ed-J _...Russellville 
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Name Course Home Address 
Pinkerton, Guy William... Ed-F Fayetteville 
Pittman, Walker Young. y 2 
Pitts, “Albert............. 


Plunkett, Carrie 
Pixley, William C. 
Poe, Sam Edgar...... 
Poe, Willie Edison 
Pogue, Anastasia... 


Pollock, Otto G. .... 
Polson, Charles Or 
Porter, Harold........... 
Porter, Jeff Davis.... 
Porterfield, Earl Davis.. 
Posey, Spencer Boyd... 

Potter, I*rances......... 
Pratt, Vocile Manlove. 
Price, Marvine........... 
Price, Mary Frances... 


Fayetteville 
ot Springs 


Probst, Ruth Isabelle WSN] Oe Re oa an Bae ey re Ae ore! 

Ptak, Marie Alice... Ed-So.. ayetteville 
Pugh, Bernice Opal " Fayetteville 
Pugh, James Wilkes. A-Jr. Fayetteville 
Purcell, John Junior A-S Vacagould 
Purdy, Russell Talp .... Fordyce 
Purifoy, Eleanor... - ..El Dorado 
Purifoy, Leslie A - ..Chidester 
Putman, Frank... Fort Smith 
Byler 'Gecill........ -Huttig 
Qualls, William A. - .. Luxora 
Quarles, Virginia Caro.. n Buren 
tadican, Edward William. ‘ayetteville 
Radican, Joe Glennon..... : ‘ayetteville 


Rainwater, Elmer Hubert. - .-Hoxie 
Ree ey Warren A............. = 
Randolph, Elmer Ellsworth 
Ray, Ralph Edward.............. 
Rayburn, Martha Elizabeth 
Reagan, Estelle Rowena... 
Rebsamen, Lloyd M 


Reed, Frank, Jr. E onett, Mo, 
Reed, Ruth. LE Springdale 
Reeser, Glad - acksonville 
Renftto, Blzavn..... 2. ayetteville 
Renner, Joe Welton A-F sayetteville 
Renner, William Ma . - ‘ayetteville 
Requa, Ronald Alexander. rett, Wash. 
Reynolds, Edward Taylor. | Little Rock 


Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
ittle Rock 


Rhoten, Hazel Laura... 
Rhoten, Nettie Rebece 
Richards, Margaret Jos 


Richardson, Junius Charles -So. .Paragould 
Rich, Pattie Sue tton Plant 
Rieff, Thelma. A Fayetteville 
Riner, Blanel y, Fayetteville 


Riner, Leo J..... Pine Bluff 
Ripley, Kenneth 
Ripley, Vincent 
Rives, Eugenia... p 

Robbins, Rector - Texas 
Roberts, Theodore. 
Robertson, Harry D - 
Robins, Neill Rhea... Mid tape dstied MlacmsSebicvevecensscecoassesakudieeneac eter Sal 
Robinson, Cecil Dods Dorado 
Robinson, Charles Ulric... 
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Robinson, Elmer Oscar.... 
Robinson, William T. 
Robken, Louis Parker. 
Rodgers, Carlin Lanier. 
Rodgers, Clyde Dudley. 
Rodgers, Joe.................---+ 
Rogers, Roger William. 
Rogers, Yandell.......... 
Roland, Isaac Houston 
Root, Duke Martin... 
Root,’ Harold L. 
Rose, Ruben J... 
Ross, Dewey T. 
Ross, Fred George Carl. 
Rothreck, Mrs. Zelma... 


P 
alnut Grove, Mo. 


Rowin, George E............ ; 1 

Rowland, Wialliami) Thomas :ncnspso..ccocesea len Wecrasstseserevmononrensennasoveosssaezenercaye Fort Smith 
Ruble, Anna Agnes............ -So. . Fayetteville 
Rucker, Jeterson: Davis. ccc. ccscscelic DO nase ee ccae tates hain eee Bauxite 
Ruckman, Charles......... . Fayetteville 
Rudolph, Winfred Beth. . .Fayetteville 


..Little Rock 
..Pine Bluff 
. Fayetteville 
. Fayetteville 
..Pine Bluff 
. Fayetticville 


Russell, James Alfred_. 
Russell, Mary Emily... 
Russell, Mettie Jeanctte 
Russell) (ROg6 oscscc.-cccrseoen 
Russell, Thomas Walton.. 
Rutherford, Gladys Cathe 
Sadler, Winford! HOWe.-.W...c-0.<-<<.ns4555 Fog in tocs eyes nenessien te ranesee epee EIT . Paris 
Sager, Helen M..... ulsa, Okla. 
Sallee, Albert S. ALG oo cosscsessatorr- sl peeeecetaen eee Van Buren 
Salyers, Robert -T 5 

Salyers, Ruth... 
Sanders, Dorot 
Sanders, Lovina 
Sanders, Robert E. 
Sanderson, Gertru 
Sandford, Claude H. 
Sandford, Dorothy Ne 
Scarborough, Floy M.. 
Scarborough, Samuel 
Schaaf, Hastletine... 
Schader, Fredericka 
Schilling, George Silas. 
Schmuck, Lydia Mae..... 
Schultz, James Wilson. 
Scoggin, Juanise... 
Scott, Brad..... 
Scott, Karl M 
Scott, Nancye. 
Scrivner, Coy...... 
Scurlock. John Doyle 
Seale, David Walter..... 
Seamster, Leona Ruble. 
Selle, Laurena Laura. 


-Texarkana 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 


. Fayetteville 
. Fayetteville 


Sensing, Ruby Mae......... . Fayetteville 
Senyard, William Howard. ‘ Pine_ Bluff 
Sessions, William Anderson BOS See ees es Helena 


Sessums, Ernest A.........-...-.... 
Shackleford, William Henry.. 
Shafer, Theodora Genevieve. 
Sharp, Toyce Reetta... 
Sharp, Linn Lewis 
Sharp, Ora Mae... 
Shaw, Bruce Homiman. 
Shaw, Ernest Irwin,...... 


Fayetteville 

see Osceola 

. Fayetteville 
Al 
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Shaw, Lawrence G 
Sheffield, James George .E-F Fayetteville 
Shelley, Sebastian M. pe) Ol Dense oe peers See Midland 


Shelton, George G...... ca rm Paris, Texas 
Sheppard, Dorothy Rose... ... Fayetteville 
Sheppard, Murray Gerard. A-F... .. Fayetteville 
SPOT, TN TER ey ee eg 4 a Fayetteville 
Shinn, Martha Elizabeth. Ba) OED DP ee ae ete eared mE Te arrison 
Shinn, Silas Emmett.... 


Shope, Harlan Duncan edfie 
Shores, Louise Frances... Little Kock 
SHU expels erry Amami eral ity eesesreeeccesse Lhe | pecttcrresacsatcccceccccesnccdanncosestaneniesesseseters Ozark 


Shurley, Marion I..... LATC Wilburton, Okla. 
Simon, Patrick.......... Van Buren 


Simmons, Thomas Lott .. Benton 
Simpson, John D..... Summers 
Sims, Harry Boyc Plummerville 
Singleton, ary Maraeret: RP Jee oe, Scena cevebncansbinucacen hussupecsuveoress Seare 
Sipe, Paul Wilson.. Fort Smit 


Sittel, Clementine 
Skelton, Helen......... 
Skinner, Samuel Earl. 
Slate, Benjamin Isaac... 
Slaughter, Frances Christian.. 
Slaughter, Jesse Lee... 


McAlester, Okla. 
...Fort Smith 
‘Lockesbur 
... Mansfiel 
Fayetteville 
inction City 


Smith, eae CO} EFS Cyne eld Se eins 7, \C) Dad rR nie epg SLE rore: a abet 
Smith, Carl A Fayetteville 
Smith, inmatClouda acco mths end Soe cr cee omy Conway 
Smith, Emory Charles. ..Paris, Texas 
SSCL ONT SEMA UD TOY sae ccicece cesucoeee AA a EO oss sese ea ne cas tabe dase ccauccaceenestta eaatoastranvnees Mist 
Smith, Frank erode Fayetteville 
Smith, Fred Alfred. Springdale 


Smith, George Wilson. 


Canton, Okla. 
Smith, Irene.......... Li 


Smith) James _T... Osceola 
Smith; Tehn Marshall. Tarrisburg 
Smith, J. Preston Jr.. Fayetteville 
Smith) Mary Elizabetl ... Paris 
Smith, Maude Lelia..... Moscow 
Smith, Minor Wallace El Dorado 


Smith, Olive Beatrice. 
Smith, Owen Allen.... 
Smith, P. Armon... 
Smith, Ruie Ann...... 

Smith, Terry Stephei 


..Fame, Ola. 

- Kingsville, Tex. 

.... Hamburg 

Jan Buren 

Fayetteville 

. Springdale 

Little Rock 

Little Rock 
eA 


a cite 
loll 


eueaeraat William Hee a Jr 
Spann, Edward............. 

Spence, Lillard F... 
Spencer, George TH. 
Spencer, Warren Russell.. Fayetteville 
Spikes, James Lewis .. Ed-J.. Pocahontas 
Spradling, Mace.......... td-F.. Heber Sprivzs 
Spruell, Gladys May. ....Fort Smith 
Stanford, Malcolm Foster.. .. Fayetteville 
Stark, Martha Leorlene Pa ....Neosho, Me. 
Staton, William P._... .A-So.. Wyehits Falls, Texas 
Stearns, John T...... Fayetteville 


eae 


Di 


Stecle, Harold Louis .DeQueen 
Stephens, Edna Buell. res Wicsngscsaasel caneystravecencvavsoesabusstcies “Spiro, Okla. 
Stevenson, Albert Edward. S-T. ittle Rock 
Stevenson, SAG « Anne dt oie ccetesacctaceecwccerssrecta Van Buren 


Stewart, Don W... 


K ha, Wis. 
Stewart, Gregsby... toe 


Wynne 
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Stewart, Ned Alexander = Lewisville 
Stewart, Willard Wilson -Ed-F.. Fayetteville 
Stinson, Lawrence Watkins jee ... Fayetteville 


Stockburger, Floyd Herbert Siloam Springs 


Stokes) Dixon, Rie eM ee .... Springdale 
Storey, Frank Anderson, Jr. x .. Malvern 
Story, “Rudolph Ovey Dierks 
Stough, Geral acmeeeree Fort Smith 
Strain, Marjorie Lucille Fayetteville 
Spranges, Peers F... Spiro, Okla. 
Stroud, Jolin Pasa. se scccc<seccessacca scone Boe) clacseosvececsteesssvavimeaestageag a evan een Oxford 
Stubblefield, Garland A Fayetteville 
Stubblefield, Laverne... .. Fayettevilre 


Stubblefield, Ralph Errol .. Fayetteville 
Stubblefield, William Hugh ad Fayetteville 
Sugg, Barney A Alga........ <d-J... .... Belleville 
Sutton, Lucile.. i 

Swartz, hed hes 

Sweet, F AE 

Swor, Harvey Hobson Bs See Shreveport, La. 
Talbert, Lois Marion.. Little Rock 


Tatum, Lucian.................-.. .. Jonesboro 
Tatum, Madge Whittington fe ... Wynne 
Taylor, George Ewell........ : i ...Slocomb 
Teeter, Glenn Lewis....... a .Pottsville 
Terry, Dennie Bancroft....2.2.2.0:. Ben ee ee eee Tillar 
Terry, Frank Alexander .. Fayetteville 
Terry, Marjorie............... .. Fayetteville 
Thomas, Carma Athleen - Fayetteville 
Thomas, Eva Mae...... Fayetteville 


Thomas, John Archice..... ee) od ee Heber Springs 
Thomas, Mary Elizabeth > i 
Thomas, Minnie Magdalene 


Thomas, Thelma_Athera.. Fayetteville 
Thomas, Travis Raye..... js Miaerolia 
Thomas, Zelma Obera = Payetteville 
"Thomasor; tS. Arrelion,....ccsncccessse Fi RY bone aa ee Warren 
Thompson, Aldah........... .. Fayetteville 


Thompson, Frank Earle . Little Rock 


Thompson, Harry Pat...... Ps Bis secaccisseoneesesdsnsaseits ti bbect eho Proctor 
Thompson, Samuel Powell... a Marked Tree 
Thornberty, Marion... be ...Fayetteville 
Thrasker, Marvin_ J... BY ONS ye nea Oe EE Te Piggott 


Tidball, Dabney Lee.. 
Tidball, Paul Brandon. 
Tidball, Virginia. am 
Toalson, Carl L.. 


.. Fayetteville 
.. Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 

.. Corning 


Tomek, Louis John... Cove 
Toney, Mary Jo ‘ R Pine Bluff 
“Dripletton erates ‘ ua Van Buren 
Townsend, Hugh Wallace. Ch: ne Boa He Mena 
Trumbo, Dona z : . Muskogee, Okla. 
Trick, Delob’, Elizabeth s..c2s..02c Ns) buona tae ee ee ee Fayetteville 


‘Tuepker, Delmar Jackson AF. Okmulgee, Okla. 
Tunstill, Edythe Marjorie * es soenseopsveasss oodgmrysaneseercaee Fayetteville 
Tunstill, Ethyle Ruth...... -So. Fayetteville 
Tuohey, Teak Fred. Little Rock 


Turner, Arra Graves.. Little Rock 
Tuer Fay... SRAnEs 
Turner, peeriptiae See tkins 
Turner, Roy James. Nor Little Rock 
Uhl, Agnes Sue. ......Fayetteville 
Uhl, Edithi...... Raye ttevale 
Umsted, Elbert Owen ort 


Utley, Annie Marie 
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Vaden, Josephine Lula Ds 
Van Frank, Emily Elizabeth.. -A-F... “Little Rock 
Nan Note; ‘Carl O..:.-........ ‘ St. Toc 


Vaughn, Alfred Jefferson 
Vick, John Marion........ 


a 
VN: incenheller, Mary Virginia.. ap fayetteville 


Vise, Mrs. Bertha Bethal.. é ....Waldron 
Wade, Hazel Howard... MEL Wie ss scctscaseaaosteecericccates-waneopheaeseets Brinkley 
Wade, Warren Banjamin.. =! College Park, Ga. 
Waggoner, Charles E.... By Foe ie cc acaeca pent ececeutvcaany cecdencvssthscspooieeetoks Olvey 
Wagner, Mildred Ruth Prod .. Fayetteville 


Waits) Silas l.006. 
Walden, Georgia Leonard.. 
Wales, Ernest Lafayette. 


..Page, Okla. 
Fayetteville 
‘Mammoth Spring 


Walker, Brad R.......... DE Geamaee ehr Saumeiaetah RAO Marble 
Walker, nae Barry.. Dardanelle 
Walker. James Douglas ty Loh Pine the eer et er ee Ree nto a Paris 


Wall, Charles Graham.. 
Wall, Harry Boykin 
Wallace, Jack Kelso 
Walsh, Carrol H.......... 
Walsh, Ralph Augustus. 
Ward, Fwing.......,......... 
Ward, Irene Bateman 
Ward, Hohn Merl 
Ward, Larry Ed 

Ware, George hitakers 
Warner, Thomas Duane. - . =] 
Warram, James Heber... .Ed- ort Smith 
Wasson, James Henry... .. Denning 
Watkins, Anthony Wayne - Jonesbora 


“Marked ‘Tree 

...Magnolia 
.Crossett 
.. Rogers 
... Optimus 
..Little Rock 
.. Fayette ville 

.. Eudora 


Watkins, Edward William .Mena 
Watson, Agnes.......... ‘Jo: 1esboro 
Watson, Eugene H... Amity 
Watson, Grace Hazeltine.. ayetteville 


Watson, James R..... ROAM Gee Giro sees CR on Joplin 


Watts, Mary Jane... 
Way Alene Beall... Muskogee, Okla. 


Webb, Harry Milwee... {Abe .State Lice, Miss, 
Weber, Mrs, Lydia Ullrich. SARS se Pi fischccscacracccacctcasthercnamcaneescees Fayetteville 
Webster, Russell Merle. 3) Del hee ... Fayetteville 


Welborn, William A..... 
Welch, Charles Morris 
Welch, Freeman Otto..... 
Wellborn, Robert Morgan 
Wells, John Fenton.......... 
Westphcling, Mary Elizabeth. 
Whaley, Adelia................. 
Whaley, Arley Thurber 
Wharton, Carroll ath 
Wharton, qebn Hugh 
Wheeler, Elwyn P... 
Wheelis, Wallace Clark 
Whitaker, Gilbert Riley. 
Whitcomb, Beulah Irene. 
White, Anne Elizabeth... .Texarkana 
White, Bolling Sidney = inny Lind 
White, James  Arlis DPA slUthcnccecd cco cess susceaskctseatntact cup) eeceresy Prescott 
White, Edwin _Dean.. 
White, Elmer Bilba. . Stilwell, Okla. 
Wj itep Dl ersria yal sensctsctcsermen coe cotvesscorne ACU Onasrctetacsetteonceauvavcsiacnioenccternees Charleston 
White, Hugh Hays. Houston, ‘Texas 
ai paajoneseaserics Osceola 


White, Japon, 
White, Nathan Benley:: Ward Hill, Mass. 
Fayetteyille 


“Frederick, Okla. 
Little Rock 
‘Cotton Plant 
.... Texarkana 
Little Rock 
..Fayetreville 


_.Stro 
Stillwell, Okla. 
. Fayetteville 


White; (Ottis scasrecscser 
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Name Course Home Address 
White, Ruby ... Stilwell, Okla. 
Whitlow, George Samuel... .. E-Sr.. “Hamburg 


Whitten, Clara Dell........ 
Whitten, Robert Walter... 
Wilburn, Ora Lillian....... 
Wilkin, Charles Robert 
Williams, Byron, Jr... 

Williams, Emanuel D. 
Williams, Lola......... 
Williams, Marjorie. 
Williams, Maxville Alic’ 

Williams, Tom Littleton. 
Williams, Vernon...... 
Williams, Virgil....... 
Williams, Wallace Audley... 

WwW illiamson, Melvin Edward. 
Williford, John Herndon.. 
Wilroy, Frances Meredith.. 
Wilson, Berlin Alexandria. 
Vilson, Charles Morrow.. 
Wilson, Ernest Dayle...... 
Wilson, Evelyn Louise 


F ‘ayetteville 


orth Little Rock 
.... Fayetteville 

. Fort Smith 
Russellville 


Wilson, Hudson H.. .... Magnolia 
Wilson, Mildred Lucille. . Jacksonville 
Wilson, Osie Weescsesssessses-- .... Harrison 
Wilson, William Thaddeus. S Fayetteville 
Winfrey, Ralph.................... ral .. Fayetteville 
Winkleman, Charlie Dan. =y > .. Fayetteville 


Witcher, Ruth................-- 
Wofford, Connie Watson.. 
WoliftFordi. cal. 


Wolf, George David.. Pavettevilte 
Wolfenbar er, Ruby y-. ee .. Fayetteville 
Womack, Carlos Payson. C asoeua ssi corset aah eshess jasesceetoeein ate Fayetteville 
Wood, Harry Sacgee sani -A- -Mammoth Sprin 
Wood, Maurice Freeman. a OX, Re A NE ee Tae Paragoul 


Wood, Nora eee 


Woodall, Frank... Little ock 


Woods, Dale Brown.. -A-F. Melbourne 
Woodson, Anne Afto en OeS 2.5 ee een Hartford 
Woodward, Thelma M g re 

Woodworth, Maxinieicsccscne 

Woodyard, ‘William Henry Lee. ... Judsonia 
Woolsey, William Walter.. ..Ozark 
Word, Orville Charles, J Fort Smith 
Worsham, Jessie Lee .. Fayetteville 
Wright, Gosso Wind i ..Van Buren 
Wright, Olive Agnes 4 eVall's Bluff 
Welles, Righard) Di scccvcicsceisecsnetaon tees ER ee ne A Carthag- 
Yarborough, James Cotton Plant 
Yarborough, Lynn. .Booneville 
Yates, Margaret Le Fayetteville 
Zachry, Bonnie. agnolia 
Zinn, Grover A El Dorado 

SUMMER SESSION, 1923 
*Graduate Students 

Aarant, Lois Floriene Chidester Abington, Alpha Beam Beebe 
Aaron, Rosa Ellen Springdale Abington, Thomas Eugene Beebe 
Abercrombie, Erma Christine Adams, Estha Druesilla Fordyce 


Cashion, Okla. Adams, Inez Texarkana 
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Adams, Roy Hamilton 
Muskogee, Okla. 
Addis, Mrs, Gertrude Whaley 

Emmet 

*Albright, Spencer Delancy 
Fayetteville 
Alder, Zula Buchanan Fayetteville 
Allen, Ora Mae eQueen 
Allen, Sue Scott Genoa, Italy 
Allen, William E. Mansfield 
Allred, Ernest Gerlen Pottsville 

Allison, Florence May Phelan 

Inola, Okla. 
Allison, Virgil Otis Inola, Okla. 
Alston, Irl Checotah, Okla. 
Anderson, Elmer pone Louann 
Anderson, Geneva Rose Fayetteville 
Andrews, Mary Olive Cotton Plant 
*Andrews,. Sarah Mary Rogers 
Angus, Robert Morton Fayetteville 
Arnold, Logan Henry St. Joe 
Askew, Margaret Ellen Fayetteville 


Atkins, Edward Carl Chidester 
Austin, Helen M. Fayetteville 
Austin, O. U. Ola 
*Austin, Robert Louis Ozark 


Babb, Bernice 
Backstrom, Eliza Richton, Miss. 
Baggett, yeas Bass Fayetteville 
Baggett, Della Brinkley 
Bagwell, Anna Jean 

Sulphur Springs, Texas 
Bain, Melvin Herman Slaton, Tex. 
Laker, Sarah Jane Farmington 
Bandeen, Florence Elizabeth 


Fort Smith 


Fayetteville 
Banks, Jefferson yebnsor 
Barham, William Calvin Prescott 
Barlow, Mae North Little Rock 
Barr, Laura Corinne Newport 
Darr, Mrs, N Hope 


Barron, Mattie L. 
Barton, Clib 
Bass, Beulah 
Bass, Ferne Eunice 


Fayetteville 
Fort Smith 
Picher, Okla. 
Picher, Okla. 


Rass, Oscar Winfred Fayetteville 
Bates, Mrs T. L. Fayetteville 
Bates, T. L Fayetteville 


Batjer, Margaret Quay Rogers 
Beard, Charles Earl Fort Smith 
Beasley, Ernestine Stamps 
Reasley, Ray Basil Eldorado, IIl. 
Beauchamp, Charles Henry 


Fayetteville 
Beck, Thomas Green Forest 
Bell, Luther Franklin Wesley 
Bennett, Donna Seranton 


Berry, Virginia Aldridge Charleston 
Ress, John William Fayetteville 
Betchel, Virgil Bates 
Lickerstafi, Mary Flora Marianna 


Binns, James Oscar Kellyville 
Bird, Hazel Waldron 
Bishop, Mark Nashville 
Black, Ildra Grace Fayetteville 


Black, Ina Bereneice 
Siloam Springs 


Black, Mary Elma Fort Smith 
Black, Norine Booneville 
Blackmun, Lynn Allen Fayetteville 
Blackshare, Lois Erline Piggott 
Blackshare, Louisa May El Dorado 
Blackwell, Mary Maude Little Rock 
Blair, Ploy Conway 
Blair, Lois Elaine Conway 
Blair, William Adams 

Enterprise, Okla. 


Blakemore, Eva Springdale 
Bledsoe, Jennie Bernice Little Rock 
*Blodgett, George Frank Jacksonville 
Bocquin, Mary Emma Fort Smith 
Blood, Grace Louise Fayetteville 
Bloch, Eva Estella Decatur 
Bollenbacher, Nellie Bly 


Fayetteville 
Jord, Madison N. Fayetteville 
Boner, Madge Vandervoot 
Boone, Olive Elkins 


Goyd, Bernice Isabelle Fayetteville 
Boyd, Mary Turley Fayetteville 
Bracey, Carol Eugenia Little Rock 
Brady, Clara Siloam Springs 
Brady, Evabelle Siloam Springs 
Brasher, Beryl Hey Houston, Tex. 
Brentlinger, Cleo Belle Springdale 
Brewer, Joseph Edgar 

Collinsville, Tex. 
Brewster, Marguerite Pine Bluff 
Bridenthal, I. G. Springdale 
Brietz, Willic Mae Little Rock 
*Bright, V. S. Fountain Hill 


Brindley, Portia West Fork 
Brooks, Charles S. Bedias, Tex. 
Brown, Lula Ellen Lincoln 
Brown, Orbie Anderson Amity 


Brown, Robert Mouton 
Cotton Plant 


Buchanan, Betty Velma 
Prairie Grove 
Buchner, Thomas Runnells 
Rochester, Tex. 


Bunch, Joel Ernest Kingston 
Bunch, William_B. Kingston 
Bunker, Maude Ethel _ Fayetteville 


Bunker, Nelson French 
Lake Village 
Burke, Henry 


Fayetteville 

Burke, Ollie David Fayetteville 
Burns, Coleman Dean s 
New York, N. Y. 
Hot Springs 
Prairie Grove 
Prairie Grove 


Burns, Lucille 
Buskirk, Bea 
Buskirk, Beulah 


Butler, Garvin S. Melbourne 
Byrd, Eunice White Prescott 
Byrd, Samuel Fayetteville 
Byrd, Mrs. Samuel Fayetteville 
Byers, Uriel EF. Bridgeport, Tex. 
Cabe, Charles Louis Stamps 
Calico, Fannie Lauerina Baldwin 
Calico, Gladys Magnolia Baldwin 
Callicott, Derley Mitchel Harrison 
Callaway, Virginia Arkadelphia 
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Calvert, Irma Anita 
Toadlina, N. M. 
Cannon, Lena Mayfiela 
Cantrell, Seldon J. Blue Ridge, Tex. 
Carlisle, Inez Boone Fayetteville 
Carnahan, Mabel Melissa 
Prairie Grove 


Charleston 
Booneville 
Siloam Springs 
Siloam Springs 
Fayetteville 


Carn, Ethel June 
Carr, Robert Wheeler 
Carter, Nell 
Carter, Ruetta 
Carter, Sabine 


Cate, Louis Alvin Fayetteville 
Caudle, Jewell Mary ‘Fayetteville 
Caufman, Walter Winslow 


Chandler, Patsy Maemie 
Chappell, Lillian Julia 
Chitwood, Hoyt Mozart 
Chrastek, Cryill Okla. City, Okla. 
Clark, Alverne Mae Van Buren 
Clark, Frances Grace Ireland, Tex. 


Stamps 
Springdale 
Magazine 


Clark, Lloyd Carmean Fayetteville 
Clark, Mattie Biscoe Arkadelphia 
Cobb, Bess Fayetteville 


Cobb, Jessie Ray 
Cochran, Henry Russellville 
Cole, Otho Lee Mena 
Cole, Willie Lee Little Rock 
Colvert, Clyde Cornelius 

Eagle Mills 


Fayetteville 


Combs, Jasper Henry Kingston 
Compton, Agnes Batesville 
Conine, Effie Batesville 
Conley, Vada Marie Rogers 
Connell, DeBert W. Hot Since 
Cook, Alice Virginia Fayetteville 
Coonfield, Ben Randolph _— Lowell 


Cordry, Asbury L. Clift 
Corley, Powell Reuben Fort Smit 
Cotton, Ellen Grace Fayetteville 
Cotton, John Leonard Fayetteville 
Cox, Joe Afton, Okla. 
Cox, Lydia Beatrice Vale 
Couch, Mrs. Grover Fayetteville 
Cox, Vera Louise Fayetteville 
Crabtree, Pauline Henrietta 

Fort Smith 
Crenshaw, Alice Fayetteville 
Crockett, Charles Hayes 

Fayetteville 
Croom, Molly Lane Fort Smith 
Cross, Mary Elizabeth Pine Bluff 
Cruse, Bess Fayetteville 
Cummings, Robert Paul Spseuste 
Cunningham, Irene Elizabeth 


: _ Fayetteville 
Cutts, Nellie Beatrice Lincoln 
ailey, Ozzie Fayetteville 


Danforth Victor William Lincoln 
Danier, Nellie Mae Fayetteville 
Daniel, Mary Ida Fayetteville 
Daniel, Robert Jesse 

Sweetwater, Tex. 
Daniel, Thelma Pine_ Bluff 
Darden, Ruth Warren Seare 
Davidson, Eddis Ioma Little Roc 
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Davidson, Samuel Lafayette 
Conway 
Davies, Mollie Payne Paragould 
Davis, Anna Belle owell 
Davis, Ferne_ Blanche Mansfield 
*Davis, John Chelsea, Okla. 
Davis, na Mozelle Fayetteville 
Dawson, Marian Stephens 
Deal, Phillip Lafayette Lonoke 

Dearing, Fay Kathleen 

Prairie Grove 
North Little Rock 
aldo 
Holly Grove 


Dennis, Marie 
Dennis, Martha 
Dial, Charles M. 
Dickson, Elbert Longview, Tex. 
Dixon, Mary Lincoln 
Dold, Carthel, William Cane Hill 
Dold, Julia Marie Cane Hill 
Donaldson, Annie Louise _ Rector 
Dooling, Louise Marianna 
Douglas, Bethel Sophronia 
Highfill 

Douglas, Martha ta 

otton Plant 


Dowd, Willie ts Prescott 
Dowell, Anna Louise Fayetteville 
Doyle Bertha Ethel inslow 
Duke, Loucille Caswell | Waldron 
DuLaney, Thomas Alfred Quitman 
Dunavant, Rachel Dotter Keiser 
Dupras, Edmond Fayetteville 
Durham, Osborne Burnar 

Prairie Grove 
Dyer, Mrs. Annie Bess Fayetteville 


Dyer, Cyrus Leavitt Fayetteville 
Earle, John Bayliss Fayetteville 
East, Jack Texarkana 


Easterling, Walter Danies Eudora 


Eaton, Saba Brownwood, Tex. 
Elliott, Lloyd Carlton Parks 
Ellis, Alma L. Fayetteville 
Ellis, Jessie B. Searcy 
Ellison, Henry Fred Atkins 
Eubanks, James Earl Garfield 
Eubanks, Ruth Faye Garfield 
Evans, Carrie Belle Paraloma 


Evans, James Milroy Osage, Okla, 
Evans, Lee Otis Pea_ Ridge 
Ewart, Elsie Ardelia West Helena 
Ewart, James Burns Booneville 
Farmer, Archie Madison 


Asher, Okla. 
Farrior, Bonnie Lee Russellville 
Farrior, Dorothy Russellville 
Feaster, Sue Princeton 


Ferguson, Sister Angela 


Fayetteville 
Fields, Cassie Arkansas City 
Fincher, Meier Evelyn Waldo 
*Finley, Charles Texarkana 
Fiori, Clelia Tontitown 
Fitch, Larkin Hindsville 
Fleak, Arthur Berl Fayetteville 
Fleak, Mable Harris Fayetteville 
Flinn, Eva Marie Prairie Grove 
Flynn, Gertrude Fayetteville 


Foley, Ralph Timothy Fayetteville 
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Ford, William M. Eldorado, Okla. 

Fordemwalt, Vera Stuttgart 
Forrest, James Gaines 

Richmond, Tex. 

Picker, Okla. 

Berryville 


Foster, Della Mae 
Fox, Edwin Walker 
Franklin, Herman F. 

Ft. Worth, Tex. 


Frazier, Geneva Grace Cincinnati 
Frasier, Waldo, zark 
Freeman, Mary Louise _ Ashdown 
Fry, Os Berry Chin Lee, Ariz. 
Fulbright, James William 
Fayetteville 
Fuller, Ishamel Worth Miami, Okla. 


Fuller, Sybil Josephine Waldron 
Fuller, Mrs. Minnie U. Magazine 
*Funk, Gladys Amy Rogers 


Galloway, John Stanley 
Poducah, Tex. 
Gardner, Tennie Paralee Lambert 
Gardner, Thomas Sherwood 
Marietta, Okla. 
Gardner, William Wesley 
Richmond 
Florence Eugenia 
Jan Buren 
Garrison, Benjamin Franklin 
< ‘ St. Joe 
Garrison, Esta Villa Fayetteville 
Garrison, Thelma Desirce 
Fayetteville 
Gaston, Walter J. Warren 
Geary, Charles Watson Henderson 
Geis, Peter Herman Hartford 
Gibbs, Gussie Long Arkadelphia 
Gibson, Newell Clarence 
; _ Eureka Springs 
Gibson, Vera Pauline Atlanta, Tex. 
Gibson, Wayne Folk 


Eureka ppriaes 
Gillespie, Mildred Fayetteville 
Gilstrap, Marguerite St. Paul 
*Gist, Joseph Elman Fayetteville 
Glover, Mrs. D. W. Little Rock 
Glover, Daniel Woodered 
Little Rock 
Goldman, Charles T. Evansville 
Gordan, Florence Gladys 
Gore, Ulys Ro: 


ittle Rock 
Graves, Arlin 


Garrett, 


Farmington 
nez McKinney, Tex. 


Graves, Leda Belle Springdale 
Greathouse, Margaret Fayetteville 
Greenhaw, Frank Pierce arrison 
Greene, Ruth Vida Buckner 


Greene, Sister Mary Agatha 

Fort Smith 
Greene, William Edgar Huntington 
Greer, genic May Horatio 


Grieg, Nita Van Buren 
Gullis, Nannie Augusta 
Guthary, Andy McClinton Gentry 
Hack, Charles San Antonio, Tex. 
*Hale, Alfred Clay Athens 
Hale, Ethel E. Prairie Grove 
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Hale, Grover C. 
San Antonio, Tex. 


Hall, Orville Jacklin Springdale 
Hall, Ruth Wilson Arkadelphia 
Halton, Ruth Mena 
Hamm, Garland M. Batesville 


Hancock, Doy Lee McAlester, Okla. 
Hanes, Hall William Chicago, Ill. 


Haney, Olen Knight Aurora 
Hankins, Essie Ogden 
Hanks, Ora Joe Johnson 


Hanna, Mary Virginia Fayetteville 


Harp, Elizabeth Pitkin 
Harp, Pearl West Fork 
Harris, Esther Durham 


Harris, Fred William Cotton Plant 


Harris, Harold Hinkle Melbourne 
Harris, John B. Greenwood 
Harris, William Bourke Melbourne 
Harrison, Mayme Lowell 
Hastings, H. H. Weldon 


Hathcock, Helen Lee Locust Bayou 
Haulum, Henry Earnest 

Walnut Ridge 
Hawn, Fred Arthur Fayetteville 
Headstream, Vern Olvey 
Hamphill, Martha Janet Chanute 
Henbest, Wayne Albert Fayetteville 
Henderson, Pearl Mae Lincoln 
Henderson, Velma Ema Mena 
Hendrey, Waldersee Bragier 

Biglow 

Henry, Clara Lake Village 
Hermance, Albert Howard 


: Springdale 
Highfill, Coral Hester Gentry 
Highfill, Franklin Smith Gentry 


Hill, Earl Alexander Coyle, Okla. 
Hill, Ethel harleston 
Hill, Martha Jane Prairie Grove 
Hilton, Litben Lewis A 
Siloam Springs 
*Hirst, Claude Marvin Prescott 
Holloway, Keith Leaming Conway 


Holmes, Odus Garfield Belfonte 
Holiffield, Clara Ruth Rogers 
Honea, Ben W Lonoke 


Hootin, George C. Checotah, Okla. 
Housen, Jerry G. Scranton 
*Howard, Elwyn Barthley Beebe 
Howard, Jack Houston Mart, Tex. 
Howard, Virgil Marie i 
Mineral Springs 
Hudgins, Mary Dengler ? 
Hot Springs 
Hughes, Stephen Claybourne | 
Fayetteville 
Hull, Mrs. Mable Grace 
Thayer, Kan. 
Margaret Martha 
Prairie Grove 
Humphrey, Roxanna Lucille | 
Russellville 
Hunnicutt, Addie Lovett _ 
Mountainburg 
Hutchens, Edith U. Prairie Grove 


Hulse, 
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Ingels, Neil Barton Fort Smith 
Jaggers, Beulah Elizabeth 


Prairie Grove 
ames, Auldy R. Porter, Okla. 
ames, Ruth Virginia Van Buren 
ewell, Hazen Vivian Harris 
imerson, Lillian Ellen 

Sulphur Rock 

finiersons Marie Sulphur Rock 
imerson, Wilma Logan 
Sulphur Rock 
Jobe, Virgil B. Fort Smith 
{phawon, lean Ament Foreman 
ohnson, Florence Wealthy 
Fayetteville 
Johnson, Maurean Mildre 
Foreman 
yore, Pat Fayetteville 
ohnson, Virginia Geraldine 
Forrest City 
Jopnrots Bertie Summerville, Tenn. 
ohnson, Bessie Mae 
Summerville, Tenn. 


ones, Alice Burke Charleston 
ones, Mrs. Alice Prairie Grove 
ones, Clint Delaney 
ones, Dorothy Fayetteville 
ones, Kate Leona Maysville 


ones, Mabel Alice Prairie Grove 
ones, Prudence Pauline Summers 
ordan, Edna Garlington 


Fayetteville 
ordan, Kara Fayetteville 
udy, Frieda Grace Valdron 
<arnes, Bernice West Fork 
Karnes, Glenn West_ Fork 
Karnes, Oscar Oliver Pitkin 


Karr, David Lowndes Wister, Okla. 
Keeter, Gattie B runo 
Kehoe, Luke Foransas, Tex. 
Kelley, Pansy B. Eureka Springs 
Kellogg, Ruth Hosmer Van Buren 
Kempp, Bradford James 
Sherman, Tex. 
Kennan, Clara Bernice Rogers 
Kennard, Mary E. Eugenia 


Fayetteville 
Kennedy, Dale Edgar aldo 
Kennedy, Harve illiam Waldo 
Kennedy, Ma tta Lake Village 
Kerr, Olive Mae Fayetteville 
Kersh, Warner William Hartford 
Keyes, Fila Board Camp 


Kiltz, Bernice Jonesboro 
Kimbro, John Homer Tillar 
Kimbrough, Felix Albert 

; Dutch Mills 
Kindred, Clara Fort Smith 


King, Wendell Holland 
‘ Siloam Springs 

Kirkpatrick, Insley Johnson 
Summers 

Kitchens, Bert Waldo 

Kitchens, Marguerite Thelma 
Magnolia 

Knowlton, Mary Claire Little Rock 

Ladd, Blanche anyille 
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Lamb, Tossye Ruby Lola 
Lambert, Katherine © West Fork 
Lane, Pearl Lillian Van Buren 
Lane William L. Bridgeport, Tex. 
Lavendusky, Albert Max 

East Bernard, Tex. 
*Lavendusky, Mrs. A. M. 


Fayetteville 
Lawson, Ernest Scottsville 
Lea, L ‘inceton | 


ottie 
Leflar, Robert Alla: 
iloam Springs 
Leighton, Neuman Cotton Plant 
Leslie, Marie Nashville 
Lewis, Dena Van Buren 
Lewis, Dachia Inez DeQueen 
Lewis, Henry George mar 
Lewis, Marjorie Martin Bentonville 
Lewis, Murray Francis Fayetteville 
Lighton, Peggy Sue Fayetteville 
Lincoln, Lydia Elizabeth 
Van Buren 
Little, Hattie Aileen Pine Bluff 
Linton, Thomas Martin Hoyt, Okla. 
Little, Marshall Maurice Bauxite 
Lloyd, James Clifton Panama, Okla. 
Logan, Ernestine Lenoir 
Little Rock 
Long, Jewell Fayetteville 
Lovell, Eunice Beatrice ppuaydale 
Lovell, Ulysses Andrew radford 
Ludwick, Eva L. Okmulgee, Okla. 
Lund, Carl Frederick 
Red Oak, Okla. 
Lynn, Joseph William Bentonville 
Lynn, Ruth Margaret 
Ft. Scott, Kan. 
Lyon, William Alexander Camden 
McCain, Iona Little Rock 
McCants, Hattie Donaldson 
Osceola 
McCarroll, Otto Greene Little Rock 
McCatherine, Thelma Fayetteville 
McCaul, Frances Ellen 
_ North Little Rock 
McCaul, Hettie Bee 
North Little Rock 
McCloy, Joseph Dixon Monticello 
McCawn, Dora Elizabeth 
Okla. City, Okla. 
McCawn, Mary Olive Little Rock 
McCray, Susie Agatha Wilton 
McDonald, Angus Bena: 
ayetteville 


McDonald, Louetta Harmon 
eh ae Sit 7 Im Springs 
McGaughy, Mary Frances 
Pine Bluff 
McGee, Borden Matthew 
Han 


dley, Tex. 
McGill, Annie Scott Chidester 
McGraw, Alline El Dorado 
McGraw, Sallie Chaney Gillett 
McGuire, John Clifford Piggott 
McKenzie, Arthur R. Booneville 
McKeown, John Gordon Springdale 
McKinley, Golden Fayetteville 
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McKinney, Callie Bess Bearden 
McKissock, Gordon Russell 
James, Tex. 
McLaughlin, Florence Myrtle 
Eureka Springs 
ames Luther Arkadelphia 
aymond Gabriel 
Murchison, ‘Tex. 


McMett, 
Magers, 


Magness, oh Norton Lead Hill 
Magness, William Grady Lead Hill 
Mantegani, Norina Tontitown 


Mann, Martha Gertrude Pine Grove 
Marshall, Susan Etta College Sta. 


Martin, Edgar F. Gentry 
Martin, Homer G. Everton 
Martin, yames Walker Marcella 
Martin, Lillian Danville 


*Martin, Lillian Edwin 
é Weatherford, Tex. 
Martin, Lula Hazel Fayetteville 
Mason, Arthur Dixon Fort Smith 
Massey, Ruby Gladys Batesville 
Massey, Walter Blake Warren 
Matlock, Lucy Mae Fort Smith 
Matthews, Perry Eldridge 
Calico Rock 


Mayo, Alma Willie 
Maxwell, Ida Elizabeth Monticello 
Means, Laura Mathio Charleston 
Mecker, Bertha Gertrude Decatur 
Meeker, Orval George Decatur 
Melton, William Robert Hazen 
Metcalf, Lula Belle Evening Shade 
Meyer, Carrie Anna Mablevale 
Middlebrooks, Estelle Hope 
*Middlebrooks, Pearl Hope 
Mikler, Richard Crochett Magazine 


Greenwood 


Miles, Gertrude Ellis Fayetteville 
Millar, George Dana Little Rock 
Miller, Alma Harris 
*Miller, Bennie Little Rock 


Miller, Margaret Lee 

: ‘ Siloam Sprin 
Miller, Richard White Fayetteville 
Mills, Lola Marie Springdale 
Mills, Vernon Scott Stephens 
Mitchamore, Clarence E. 


, Brenham, Tex. 
*Moffitt, Hugh Price Fayetteville 
Moody, Terry Weaver eQueen 
Moore, Mrs. Florence Lincoln 
Moore, Marie N. Osceola 
Moore, Robert Lee Duncor, Miss, 

Moore, Thomas Lafayette 
Floresville, Tex. 

Morganson, Glenn William 
Snyder, Okla. 
Morganson, Lillie Fay Snider, Okla. 
Morris, Mrs. C. E Little Rock 
Morris, Nettie C. Fort Smith 
Morrison Mary Helene Fort Smith 
*Mott, Albert Sarcoxie, Mo. 
Mott, Lilla Ann Sarcoxie, Mo. 


Mower, Homer Philip Moulton, Ia. 
Moyers, Kate Blue Ridge, Tex. 
Naill, Nell May Bentonville 


Nation, Decrothy Elizabeth 
Fayetteville 


Neal, William E. Holly Grove 
Neff, Alice Carry Chanute 
Nelson, Mildred Estelle Stamps 
Newbegin, Mrs. J. Texarkana 
Nichols, l'arl Greer Ozark 


Nicholson, James William Cane Hill 
Nott, Leona inslow 
Nowlin, Ruby Phillips Yellville 
Nuckols, Pansy Etoile 

Prairie Grove 


Nyberg, Elsie Kingsburg, Cal. 


Oakes, Algie Edgar Bentonville 
Ogle, Ina Mae DeQueen 
Okelly, Arbie Adrian Little Rock 
O'Kelley, R. Edwin Blue Mountain 
Olin, John Frank Fayetteville 
Orr, Mrs. E. M. Hot Springs 
Orr, Nancy May Hot Springs 
Osborn, Charles Alexander 
allas, Tex. 
Osburn, James J. Winslow 
wen, Fayenette Fayctteville 
Owens, Margaret Amelia Rogers 
Paddock, Charles Samuel 
Fayetteville 


Page, Della Maye Sulphur Rock 
Paine, Paul Adkins Van Buren 
Parsley, Bess Little Rock 

Paisley, William Merrefi 
Fayetteville 

Pankhurst, Homer Searl 
fayette Tex. 
Parker, Laura Corrinna Dardanelle 
Parker, Parker ardunelle 
Parker, Thelma Icell Fort Smith 
Parker, William M. DeVall’s Bluff 
Paris, Ray Hezikiah Mena 
Parks Irene Mater Summers 
Parsors, Katherine Ruth ‘Texarkana 
Patterson, Octavia Paris, Tex. 


Pattillo, Jean C. Fayetteville 
Paulk, Vera TFouke 
Penix, Lex Lanier Lead Hill 
Pennington, Mary Lee 

Centralia, Okla. 
Pettigrew, Lucy E. Charleston 
Pettigrew, George M. Fort Smith 


Pettigrew, Mary Katherine : 
Fort Smith 
Phillips, James Carroll : 
Sarcoxie, Mo. 


Phillips, Lois Isabelle Arkadelphia 
*Phipps, W. E. Clarendon 
Phipps, Mrs. W. E. Clarendon 
Phipps, Virginia Fayetteville 
Pickens, Thelma atesville 


Pigg, Nellyne Cynthia 

A Shawnee, Okla. 
Pitts, Albert Heavener, Okla. 
Pitts, Gertrude Little Rock 
Pitts, Marga Lincoln 
Lincoln 


ret Frances 
Pitts, Sterling Hardy 
Pixley, William C. 4 
Mt. Enterprise, Tex. 
Plank, Nellie May Decatur 
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*Poe, McDonald 
Poole, Charles Dilmon 
Pollock, Otto Gilbert 

Holdenville, Okla. 
Porter, Jewell Willie Prairie Grove 
Porterfield, Laura Belle Fayetteville 
Posey, Deborah 

Sulphur Springs, Tex. 

Potter, Mary erences 

Jarrenshurg, Mo 
Powell, Mrs. George V 


Powell, Ruth 
Powell, William Lea 
Proctor, Margaret Iola é 
Junction City 
Proctor, Nan Frances Junction City 
Puckett, Marion Rogers 
uick, Alice Leora Sulphur Springs 
uick, Hazel Lois Sulphur Sel 
aines, Mrs. Edna Cotner 
Rainwater, Alva Weir 
Walnut Ridge 
Charleston 
Sulphur City 
Sulphur City 
Sulphur City 


Waldron 
‘Tyronza 


Fayetteville 
Texarkana 
Fayetteville 


ilmar 


Ralston, Lily May 
Ramsey, Gayle 
Ramsey, Leveta 
Ramsey, Virgil 


Rankin, Clyde Earle pringdale 
Rankin, Edna Loraine Springdale 
Reed, Ruth Springdale 


Reeser, Gladys Ellen _ Jacksonville 
Reid, Charlsey Trippe Poteau, Okla. 
Reid, Nancy Adgie Leola 
Reid, Thompson Talequah, Okla. 

Richardson, Ellen Earle 
Fayetteville 

*Richardson, Irene Lucille 
Heber Springs 

Rieff, Thelma Katherine 
Fayetteville 
Little Rock 
H. Little Rock 
arsh Fayetteville 


Riegler, Hartman 
Riegler, Mrs. Ma 
Rigsley, Vincent 


Ritchie, Frances Hildred Hardy 
Ritchie, Ora Faye Hardy 
Roberts, Lurelia Fayetteville 
Robins, Cener M. Harris 
Robinson, Katie Vaye West Fork 
Robinson, Lewis Edwin Lewisville 


Robinson, William Thomas Lonoke 
Robbins, Rector Allen 
Telephone, Tex. 
Konowa, Okla. 
Rogers, Winchester 
Rogers, Mildred Rayeuneue 
Rogers, Vera Hazel Arkadelphia 
Root, Duke Martin Fayetteville 
Rowe, Ruby Mae Mineral Springs 
Ross, Aetna Dean Kingsland 
Ross, Dewey Talbert Fayetteville 
Rouw, Elsie Inez Van Buren 


oseph 
mma 


Rodgers, 


Rowe, Ruby Greenwood 
Rowley, Lucy Orerton neyo 
Ruddick, Jewe Garfield 
Ruffner, Ora Fanell Walnut Ridge 


Ru , Helen Christine 
ppel Fayetteville 


Ruppel, Margaret Fayetteville 
Russell, A. Jay erryville 
Russell, Vina Gravette 


Rutherford, Gladys Catherine 


Fayetteville 

Rutherford, William Alexander 
4 Batesville 
Rives, Eugenia Marianna 


Ryall, Sister Mary Raphael 
Fort Smith 
Sadler, Grace Estelle Van Buren 
Sadler, Winord Howe Paris 
Sallee, Albert Stenen Van Buren 
Salyer, Robert H. Florence, Tex. 
Sanders, Robert Emmett 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Scherder, Sister Cyrilla Fayetteville 
Schilling, George Silas Fayetteville 
Schultz, James Wilson 
Garwin, Okla. 
Scott, Alta E. Rogers 
Scott, Emma Margaret Little Rock 
Scott, Mildred Oakdale, La. 
Scrirener, Arthur Coy Tray, Tex. 
ealey, Mrs. Emma Lela 
Fayetteville 
Shafer, Beulah Estelle Fayetteville 
Shafer, Theodora Genevieve 
Fayetteville 
Sharrock, Clyde R. Prairie Grove 
Shearer, William Francis Lincoln 
Shelley, Sebastian Manson Midland 
Sherman, Mrs. H. E. Marvell 
Sherman, Henry Emmett _ Marvell 
Sherman, Henry Emmett, Jr, 
A Marvell 
Sherwin, Marjorie Allison 


ulphur Springs, Tex. 
Shinn, Martha lizabeth Hata 


*Shinn, William Darrell _ Harrison 
Shipley, Elizabeth Fayetteville 
Shultz, Mrs. A. D. Russellville 


Shurley, Marion Irwin 
Wilburton, Okla. 
Simmons, S. Vivian Urbana 
Simon, Patrick Van Buren 
Simpson, John D. Summers 
Singleton, Mary Elizabeth . 
Fort Smith 
Skelton, Hattie Hazel Valley 
Slaughter, Vera Beners Fayetteville 


Smead, Leonard C. mden 
Smith, Abby Jane West Point 
Smith, Mrs. anda Bras Mena 
Smith, Annie ummers 
Smith, Bonn Viola Fort Smith 
*Smith, Byron T. Springdale 
Smith, Carl A. Fayetteville 
Smith, Charles McDanel Paris 
Smith, DeWitt McKinley Luxora 
Smith, Frank Harold ‘ayetteville 
Smith, George Wilson 
Canton, Okla. 
Smith, John Ira , ‘° 
seis uise al ae Bluff 
mith, Marguerite Blanche 
Little Rock 
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Smith, Marjorie Ellen Waldron 
Smith, Milree Mena 
Smith, Norma Frieda Winslow 
Smith, Olive Bernice Little Rock 
Smith, Olive Mildred El Paso 
Smith, Pearle Armon Hamburg 
Smith, Ruth Ruby Winslow 
Smithson, Ethel Ogden 


Smythe, Katherine Jennings k 
Fort Smith 
Sone, Margaret ay Fayetteville 
Spann, Edward ashom, Tex. 
Spears, Marguerite Rowena 
Charleston 
Spence, Lillard Fayetteville 
Spencer, Clara Deweese Van Buren 
Spruell, Gladys May Fort Smith 
Steadman, Mary Imboden 
Stevenson, Bessie Little Rock 
Stepp, Clara Lieucenda Paragould 
Stoddard, Jane Eastman 
Little Rock 
Stokes, Dixon R. Springdale 
Strange, Benjamin F. Spiro, Okla. 
Stubblefield, Garland Augustus 
Fayetteville 
Sutton, Mrs, Gladys Raymond 


Marianna 
Swain, Danner Swain 
Swartz, Joseph Fayetteville 
Swink, Loretta Fayetteville 
Swink, Ruth Fayetteville 
Sword, Anna Louise Harris 


Taggart, Helen Elizabeth 

Fort Smith 

Little Rock 
Lincoln 


Talbert, Lois Marion 

Talley, Herbert 

Taylor, Mary Della 
Moundville, Mo. 


Taylor, Onia Lee oyse, Tex. 
Taylor, Ozro H. Bradford 
Taylor, Mrs. O. H. Bradford 
Terry, Marjorie Fayetteville 
Thompson, yack Fayetteville 
Thompson, Ora Crosses 
Thurman, Erman Gene _ Summers 
Thurman, Nora Fayetteville 
Thrasher, Billie Bob Prescott 


Tidball, Paul Brandon Fayetteville 
Tillotson, Mrs. Mamie Palmer 
Mineral Wells, Tex. 


Tillotson, Vera Helen Prairie Grove 
Tippin, C. Lee Ola 
Toney, Ethel I. Harris 
*Trimble, Otis Carroll Osage 
Trimble, Mrs. Otis Carroll Osage 


Tucker, Mrs. Justin R. 

Western Grove 
Tuller, Allen Vernon Little Rock 
Tunnell, Kate Cincinnati 
Turner, James Paul Arkadelphia 
Uhl, Clara Augusta Plainview, Tex. 
Uhl, Edith Fayetteville 
Vanemburg, Bitha Alma Batesville 
Vanemburg, Luda Etna Batesville 
Van Note, Carl Otis St. Joe 
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Van Notte, Mary Martha 
‘exarkana 
Volentine, Mrs. Nora McCoy 
West Fork 
Wade, Warren Benjamin Rogers 
Waddell, Ernest C._ Abiline, Tex. 
Waggoner, Charles Edward Olvey 
Waits, Silas Lee Page, Okla. 
Wallace, Alverta Helen Harrison 
Walsh, Sister Mary Gabriel 
Fort Smith 
Ward, Florence Van Buren 
Washington, Ruby Westville, Okla. 
Watkins, Ada Frances Kingston 
Watson, James R. Joplin, Mo. 
Watson, Maude Adele 
Mineral Wells, Tex. 
Watts, Gladys Lenora Hot Springs 


Weaver, Clara Dell Van Buren 
Webb, Ralph Fayetteville 
*Webb, William Harrison O'Neal 


Weir, Myrtle Truman Fort Smith 

Welborn, William Arnold 

Frederick, Okla. 
Garfield 
Kingston 


West, Lyle Amon 
Wheeler, Afton 
Whitcomb, Beulah Irene 
Fayetteville 
White, Clara Belle Nashville 
White, Herman Samuel Charleston 
White, Hugh Hayes Houston, Tex. 
White, Nathan Penle 
Ward Hill, Mass. 
White, Tuell A. Stilwell, Okla. 
Whitsett, Imogene Beryl Paragould 
Williams, Emmanuel Dewey 
Springdale 
Williams, George Los Angeles, Cal. 
Williams, Taylor Thomas 


Jacksonport 
Williams, Thomas Q. 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Williams, Thomas Littleton 
Mangam, Okla. 
Williamson, Melvin Edwar 
Hanson, Okla. 
*Wilson, Carl Vanhorn’ Fayetteville 
Wilson, Gladys Grayel Gentiy 
Wilson Wm. Thaddeus Fayetteville 
Winfrey, Donald Bean Fayetteville 
Winham, Susan Elizabeth 


Texarkana 
Winn, Robert George Winslow 
Winter, Rachel Evans Hartman 
Wood, Mrs. F. A. Bentonville 


Woodruff, Frances Aurora 
Fayetteville 
Wortham, Varvel J. Cincinnati 
Wright, Mrs. Fannie Arkadelphia 
Wright, Gasso Winkle Van Buren 
Wright, Mary Edith Little Rock 


Wyers, Robert Edwin Ozark 
York, Christa Mena 
York, Samuel Fort Smith 
Yowell, Myrtle L. Mansfield 
Zenor, Helen Fayetteville 


Zinn, Virgis Prairie Grove 
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Allen, Sue S. Magazine Martin, Temes W. Marcella 
Dial, Chas. M. Pine Bluff Melton, Hazen 
Finley, Chas. H. Texarkana Reid, Thompson Tahlequah, Okla. 
Fuller, Minnie U. Magazine Tippin, C. Lee Ola 
McKenzie, A. R. Booneville Webb, Wm. H. O,Neal 
YT 
UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL, 1923-1924 

Appleby, Mildred Fayetteville Ellis, Frank Fayetteville 
Arnold, Kathrine Fayetteville English, Nadine Fayetteville 
Arnold, Lambert Fayetteville Eoff, Howard Fayetteville 
Ashe, Helena Plainview Ferguson, John Farmington 
Askew, Billy Fayetteville Fietz, Wilma Fayetteville 
Austin, Lee Fayetteville Finkler, Asa Porum, Okla. 
Bates, Dorothy Fayetteville Fishback, Herbert Fayetteville 
Batjer, ipa Fayetteville Fox, Georgia lainview 
Batjer, Robert Fayetteville Frizzo, Gabriello Valier, Hl. 
Beauchamp, Raymond Fayetteville Fugitt, Yvonne Fayetteville 
Blanshard, John Jr. Fayetteville Gatlin, Ruth Fayetteville 
Blew, Bessie Fayetteville Gilstrap, Marguerite St. Paul 
Blood, Grace Fayetteville Goodwin, James Fayetteville 
Brewster, Eugene Cane Hill Graham, Marie Fayetteville 
Brown, Herbert Fayetteville Gregson, Edith Fayetteville 
Buchanan, Lucy Cane Hill Gregson, Lilian Fayetteville 
Buchanan, William Cane Hill Griffith, Bill Fayetteville 
Burnip, Buryl Fayetteville Guissinger, Constance Fayetteville 
Burnip, Kathrine Fayetteville Haizlip, Ralph Hot Springs 
Bush, Mary Evansville Hale, Arthur Fayetteville 
Butler, pladys Fayetteville | Hale, Harrison Fayetteville 
Cady, Ruth Fayetteville Hall, Lynn Eagle Mills 
Carlisle, Inez Fayetteville Harrell, John Fayetteville 
Carlisle, lack Farmington Harris, Elizabeth Fayetteville 
Carson, Orbra Fayetteville Harris, Harold elbourne 
Carter, Aulton Fayetteville Harris, Margaret Fayetteville 
Carter, Audrey Fayetteville Harris, Victor Fayetteville 
Carter, Roscoe Fayetteville Hart, Alton Fayetteville 
Carter, Sabine Fayetteville Hart, Randall Fayetteville 
Caudle, Fred Fayetteville Hathcock, Martha Fayetteville 
Caudle, Marguerite Fayetteville Hawn, ea Fayetteville 
Choate, Alice Fayetteville Hays, Lloyd Fayetteville 
Clark, Emele Harris Hays, Ru ay Fayetteville 
Clark, Lloyd Fayetteville Henbest, Wayne Fayetteville 
Clark, Thelma Fayetteville Henderson, Lee Fayetteville 
Cox, Virginia Fayetteville Higginbotham, rae i 
Craig, Edwin Bentonville ountain Home 
Craig, James Bentonville Hight, Jack Fayetteville 
Crane, Marie Springdale Holder, J. B. Fayetteville 
Crawford Charles Pettigrew Huffman, Earl Fayetteville 
Cunningham, Ralph Fayetteville Hughes, Stephen Fayetteville 
Curtis, Harold Fayetteville ackson, Frances Fayetteville 
Davidson, Irene Fayetteville ackson, Pearle Reed Fayetteville 
Davidson, Nicholas Fayetteville ohnson, Gladys Fayetteville 
Derflinger, Gladys Fayetteville ohnston, Ellie Fayetteville 
Diven, Bryan Johnson ohnston, Omah Fayetteville 
Dowell, Allen Fayetteville ey, Thelma Fayetteville 
Dowell, Ruth Fayetteville Late, Frank ieee 
Drake, Dorris Fayetteville Layton, Augustus ellville 
Droke, Vera Fayetteville Lemley, Beatrice Fayetteville 
Earle, Mar: Fayetteville Lewis, Murry Fayetteville 


Ellis, Davi Fayetteville Lichlyter, Hester Johnson 
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Lichlyter, Louis * 
Loden, Joe 
Longino, Fanny B. 
May, Wendall 
Mayes, Helen 
Miles, Baxter 
Miller, Richard 
Millsap, Audia 
Morriss, Louise 
Morrow, Richard 
Mulford, Sara Lou 
Mustian, Audis 
Mustain, Cleathel 
McAllister, Donald 
McConnell, Ella 
McCormack, Carrie 
McCormack, Irene 
McDonald, Rance 
McDonald, Worden 


Johnson 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 

Brentwood 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 


Elm Springs 


Elm Springs 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 

Elm Springs 
Fayetteville 


McGuire, Howard Wagoner, Okla. 


MeNair, Pauline 
Olin, Grace 
Oliver, Hearn 
Oliver, Reid 
Peel, Mary 
Perrill, Louis 
Pettitt, Rub 
Phillips, Hubert 
Phipps, Virginia 
Pinkerton, Ralph 
Pinkerton, Ruby 
Platt, Emma 
Polk, Merrill 
Radican, Lynn 
Rice, Ora May 
Richardson, Ada 
Roberts, Lurelia 


Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 

Wheeler 
Fayetteville 


Roberts, Richard 
Robinson, Grace 
Rogers, Mildred 
Rudolph, Ruth 
Sanders, Vernon 
Seamster, Bernal 
Seamster, Lucille 
Sharp, Lamar 
Shipley, Harold 
Smith, Chester 
Smith, Mozelle 
Sone, Margaret 
Stanford, Alice 
Stanford, Nellie 
Swink, Joe 

faylor, Maude 
Terry, Ethelyn 
Terry, Pauline 
Thompson, Clinton 
Thompson, Jack 
Thompson, Una 
Thompson, Willie 
Tuller, Vernon 
Vail, Mildred H. 
Walker, Marguerite 
Watkins, Julian 
Watson, Cline 
Webb, Milton 
Webster, Ruth 
Weir, Earline 
Whitty, Margaret 
Willingham, Russell 
Winfrey, Donald 
Winchester, Roberta 
Zuerker, Barbara 
Zuerker, Elizabeth 


Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 

Elkins 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 


Crystal Springs 


Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Springdale 
Little Rock 
Harris 
Fayetteville 
Marvell 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Yellville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 


SUMMARY 
1923-1924 


College of Arts and Sctences: 
Graduates 
Seniors 
Juniors 
Sophomores 
Freshmen 
Specials 
College of Bapinecrians 
raduates 
Seniors 
Juniors 
Sophomores 
Freshmen 
Specials 
— Trade Courses 
College of Education: 
Graduates 
Seniors 
Juniors 
Sophomores 
Freshmen 
Specials 
College of Agriculture: 
Graduates 
Seniors 
eae 
Sophomores 
Freshmen 
Specials 
Agricultural Training Courses “= 


Total 
*Duplicates 


Fall, winter, and spring terms 
Summer Session 

Cotton Grading Class 

University High School 

General Extension Classes 
Correspondence Courses 

Agricultural Short Courses 

Electric Metermen’s Short Course 
Commercial Secretaries’ Short Course 


Grand Total 


551 


277 


327 


265 


*Candidates for degrees in other colleges and for Teachers’ Certificates 


in College of Education 
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Accounting, 65 


Accredited Schools, 31 
committee on, 14 
Smith-Hughes High Schools, 25 

Activities, 39 


Administration, 6 
officers of, 7 
Admission, 21 
to advanced standing, 33, 34 
to School of Medicine, 161 
to Agricultural, Mechanical and 
Normal School, 165 
subjects accepted, 25 
outline of requirements, 25 
schools accredited for, 31 
as special student, 33 
Advanced Standing, 33 
Advisers, committee on, 14 
Agricultural Bulletin, 18 
Agricultural Chemistry, 135 
experiment station, 152 
laboratory, 18 
Agricultural Club, 41 
Agricultural Education, 97 
Agricultural Engineernig, 137 
experiment station, 152 
Agricultural Extension Division, 154 
Saree fire Experiment Station, 


Agricultural Laboratories, 18 

Agricultural Library Building, 18 

Agricultural, Mechanical and Nor- 
mal School, 165 

Agricultural Training Course, 151 

Agriculture, entrance requirements, 
29 


Agriculture, College of, 127 
admission to, 23 
admission as special student, 33 
club, 43 
courses of study, 127 
honor society, 43 

Agronomy, 138 

Alumni Association, 43 

Ancient Languages, 57 

Animal Husbandry, 141 

Animal Production, entrance re- 
quirements in, 29 

Architecture, 114 

Art, 70 A 
entrance requirements in, 30 

Arts and Sciences, College of, 51 
admission to, 23 
courses of study, 51 
courses in, 57 

Astronomy, 76 

Athletic Field, 21 

Athletics, 58 


committee on, 14 
facilities for, 17, 21 
for women, 79 
rules of eligibility, 40 
women’s association, 42 
Attendance and Discipline, 45 
committee on, 14 
Auditing, University, 51 
Bachelor’s Degrees 
conferred in 1923, 167 
requirements for, (see Degrees) 
Bacteriology and Pathology, 144 
Band, 42 
Basket Ball Court, 21 
Biology, (see Botany, Zoology) 
entrance requirements, 29 
Board and Room, 35 
Board of Trustees, 4 
composition and functions, 5 
Bookkeeping, entrance requirements 
in, 30 
Book Store, 18 
Botany, 59 
entrance requirements, 29 
laboratory, 17 
Buchanan Hall, 16 
Buildings and Equipment, 16 
Business Subjects, entrance require- 
ments, 30 
Cafeteria, 20 
Calendar, 3 
Carnall Hall, 17 
Catalog, committee on, 14 
Certificates, 
admission by, 22 
awarded in 1923, 168 
in teaching, 91 
Chapel, 17 
Chemical Engineering, 111 
requirements for degree, 108 
Chemistry, 61 
club, 42 
entrance requirements, 29 
Chemistry, Agricultural, 135 
Chemistry Building, 18 
Christian Association, 39 
Civil Engineering, 111 
laboratories, 18 
requirements for degree, 108 
honor society, 41 


Civil Government, entrance require- 
ments in , 27 

College of Agriculture, 
culture) 


College of Arts and Sciences (see 
Arts and Sciences) 


College of Education, (see Educa- 
tion) 


(see Agri- 
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College of Engineering, (see Engi- 
neering) 


Commencement, committee on, 14 


Commercial Geography, entrance re- 
quirements in, 28 
Commercial Subjects, 
quirements, 27 

Committees, 
of Board of Trustees, 4 
of University Senate, 14 
Convocation, 39 
Correspondence Study, 123 
class study, 125 
club study, 124 
Cotton Classing Course, 199 _ 
Council, University, organizations 
and functions, 5 
Course Symbols, 46 
Credit Hours, 47, 97 
Dairy Building, 18 
Dairy Husbandry, entrance require- 
ments in, 30 
Dairying, 141 
Debate, 
entrance requirements in, 29 
honor society, 42 
intercollegiate, 40 
extension service, 124 , 
Degrees, 
conferred in 1923, 167 
requirements for, 49 
Bachelor of Arts, 52 
Bachelor of Chemical Engineer- 


entrance re- 


ing, 108 
Bachelor of Civil Engineering, 
8 


10 
Bachelor of Highway Engineer- 
ing, 109 
Bachelor of Electrical Engineer- 
ing, 109 
Bachelor of Mechanical Engi- 
neering, 110 
Bachelor of Music, 56 
Bachelor of Science, 53 
Bachelor of Science in Agricul- 
ture, 128 
Bachelor of Science in Educa- 
tion, 89 
Bachelor of Science in 
Economics, 133 
Bachelor of Science in Medi- 
cine, 162 
Chemical Engineer, 50 
Civil Engineer, 50 
Doctor of Medicine, 162 
Electrical Engineer, 50 
Master of Arts, 49 
Master of Science, 49 
Mechanical Engineer, 50 
Design, 70 
Diploma, in music, 56 
Discipline and Attendance, 45 
committee on, 14 
Divisions of University, 15 


Home 


Domestic Art, (see Home Econom- 
ics) 
Domestic Science, (see Home Eco- 
nomics) 
Dormitories, _ , 
accommodations in, 35 
description of, 16 
fee, 35 


Dramatic Club, 42 4~ 


Drawing, 70 
engineering, 112, 114 — 
entrance requirements in, 30, 31 


Economics and Sociology, 64 
entrance requirements in, 27 


Education, ; 
entrance requirements in, 30 
Principles of, 103 

Education, College of, 89 
admission to, 23 
club, 41 
courses of study, 89 
courses offered in, 97 
honor society, 41 


Educational Psychology, 98 


Electrical Engineering, 115 
laboratories, 18 
requirements for degree, 109 
honor society, 41 
Engineering, College of, 107 
admission to, 24 
club, 42 
courses of study, 107 
degree in, 107 
fees, 111, 115, 117, 119 
honor society, 41 
Engineering Experiment Station, 121 
Engincering Hall, 18 
English, 66 
entrance requirements in, 25 
Entomology, 144 
Entrance Requirements, (see Admis- 
sion) 
Equipment, 16 
Examinations, 45 
for admission, 21 
for advanced standing, 33 
Expenses, 35 
Experiment Station, 
agricultural, 152 
engineering, 121 
Experimental Engineering and 
Drawing, 
Extension Division, 
committee on, 14 
Agricultural Extension, 154 
General Extension, 122 
Extension Teaching Service, 122 
Faculty, list of, 7 
Farm nds, 18 
Farm Management, entrance require- 
ments in, 145 
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Farm Mechanics, entrance require- 
ments in, 30 


Fees, 
dormitory, 35 
engineering, 111, 115, 117, 119 
general, 35 
in fine arts, 69 


Fine Arts, 68 
entrance requirements in, 30 
fees, 69 
French, 86 
entrance requirements in, 28 
General Extension Division, 122 | 
General Information, 15 
General Science, entrance 
ments in, 29 
Geology, 71 
Geometry, (see Mathematics), en- 
trance requirements, 27 
German, 73 
entrance requirements in, 28 
Glee Club, 42 
Government, 5 
Grade Points, 51 
Grading and Examination, 47 
Graduate Study, 34, 49 
committee on, 14 
graduate degrees, (see Degrees) 
Graduation, Requirements for, 48 
Gray Hall, 16 
Greek, 59 
entrance requirements in, 28 
Gymnasium, omen’s, 17 
Health Service, 44 
High Schools, Accredited, 31 
Highway Engineering, degree in, 108 
History, 73 
Hill Hall, 16 
entrance requirements in, 27 
honor society, 43 
History of University, 15 
Home Economics, 146 
club, 41 
degree in, 134 
entrance requirements in, 31 
teacher's certificate in, 95 
Honorary and Higher Degrees, com- 
mittee on, 14 
Honor Societies, 42 
Honors, 37 
Horticulture, 148 
entrance requirements in, 29 
Income of University, 16 
Infirmary, 21 
Information, General, 15 
Intelligence Test, 21 
intercollegiate Debate, committee on, 


Italian, 86 
Journalism, 68 
honor societies, 43 
Laboratories, 17-20 
Tankueeey, entrance 
in, 


require- 


requirements 


Latin, 56 3 
entrance requirements in, 28 
Library, 17 
committee on, 14 
agricultural, 18 
License, teachers, oN noe 
Little Theatre, 21 
Live Stock, 18 
Loan Fund, Student, 36, 37 
Location of University, 15 
Machine Shop, 20 
Manual Training, 119 
entrance requirements, 31 
Masters’ Degrees, (see Degrees) 
Mathematics, 76 F 
entrance requirements in, 26 
club, 42 a 
Mechanical Engineering, 117 
requirements for degrees, 110 
club, 41 
Mechanical Hall, 20 
Medicine, School of, 161 
Methods and Management, 99 
Military Art, 78 
honor society, 43 , 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 


Museum, 17 
Music, 69 
degree in, 56 
diploma in, 56 : 
entrance requirements in, 30 
special fee in, 69 “ 
Natural Sciences, entrance require- 
ments in, 29 é 
Normal Training, (see Education) 
entrance requirements in, 31 
Officers, 
of administration, 6 
of Board of Trustees, 4 
Orchards, 18 
Orchestra, 42 
Organ, 70 + ah 
Organizations and Activities, 39 
Pathology and Bacteriology, 144 
Peabody Hall, 18 
Pedagogy, (see Education) 
entrance requirements in, 31 
Philosophy, 82 
Physical Education; 
or men, 59, 101 
for teachers, 96, 101 
for women, 79, 102 
facilities for, 17, 21 
Physical Geography, 
quirements in, 29 
Physics, 80 
entrance requirements in, 29 
Physics Building, 20 
Physiology, 87 
entrance requirements in, 29 
Piano, 69 
Pipe Organ, 70 
Plant Pathology, 151 


entrance re- 
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Plant Production, entrance require- 
ments in, 29 
Political Science, 73 
Practice Teaching, 93 
entrance requirements in, 31 
Pre-Medical Club, 42 
Pre-Medical Course, 55 
Prerequisite, 47 
Principles of Education, 103 
Prizes, 38 
Psychology, 82 
entrance requirements ig, 31 
Public Speaking, 84 
Little Theatre, 21 
entrance requirements in, 29 
honor society, 43 
Publications, Student, 43 
Recommendation Bureau, 93, 
Registration, 46 
Regulations, 44 
Research, committee on, 14 
Religious Organizations, 17 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 78 
Resources of University, 16 
Rhetoric, 66 
Romance Languages, 85 
entrance requirements in, 28 
Room and Board, 35 
Rules and Regulations, 44 
Schedule, committee on, 14 
Scholarships, Incumbents, 169 
Scholarships, 37 
School Administration, 105 
School of Medicine, 161 
Science, 
entrance requirements in, 29 
honor society, 42 
Secondary Teachers, course for, 92 
Self-Support, 36 
Senate, University, committee of, 14 
composition and function, 5 
Shop ork, entrance requirements 
in, 31 
Short Course, 119 
Social Sciences, 
ments in, 27 
Sociology, 64 
Spanish, 87 J 
entrance requirements in, 28 
Special Student, admission as, 33 


entrance require- 


Statistics, committee on, 14 


Stenography, entrance requirements 
in, 


Stock, Live, 18 

Student Affairs, committee on, 14 

Student Events, 46 

Student Government, 5 

Student Health Service, 44 

Student Loan Fund, 36, 37 

Student \Oreanizetions committee 
on, 


Student Publications, 43 
committee on, 14 
Students, 
list of, 170 
summer term students, 1923, 191 
University high school, 199 
summary of, 201 
Students’ Work, 46 
Studio, Art, 17 
Summer Term, 160 
students, 1923, 191 
Symbols, 46 
Teachers’ Certificate, 91 
Teachers’ Courses, 91 
Thesis, 110 , 
Trigonometry, (see Mathematics) 
Trustees, Board of, 
composition and functions, 5 
Tuition, 35 f 
Typewriting, entrance requirements 


in, 
University Club, 20 
University Council, 5 
University Hall, 17 
University high school, 19 
list of students, 199 
University Senate, 5 
Veterinary Science, 151 
Violin, 69 
Vocational Subjects, entrance re- 
quirements in, 29 
Vocational Teacher Training, 94 
in Agricultural Education, 95 
in Home Economics Education, 95 
Voice, 70 - 
Women’s Gymnasium, 17 
Writers Club, 42 
Zoology, 89 . : 
entrance requirements in, 29 
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